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hand in his life, he has never in his life doubled the stake, and 
yet he sits here till five o’clock in the morning watching our play. 

“Play interests me very much,” said Hermaim; but i ana 
not in the position to sacrifice the necessary in the hope ot 

winning the superfluous.” _ a 

“Hermann is a German: he is prudent — that is alll observed 
Tomsky. “But if there is one person that I cannot understand, 
it is my grandmother, the Countess Anna Fedotovna. 

“How? What?” cried the guests. 

“I cannot understand,” continued Tomsky, how it is that 
my grandmother does not punt.” 

“What is there remarkable about an old lady of eighty not 
gambling?” said Narumov. 

“Then you know nothing about her?” 

“No, really; haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Ohl then listen. You must know that, about sixty years 
ag05 my grandmother went to Paris, where she created quite a 
sensation. People used to run after her to catch a glimpse of ‘ la 
Vinus moscox)iie\ Richelieu courted her, and my grandmother 
maintains that he almost blew out his brains in consequence of 
her cruelty. At that time ladies used to play faro. On one occa- 
sion at the Court she lost a very considerable sum to the Duke 
of Orleans. On returning home, my grandmother removed the 
patches from her face, took off her hoops, informed my grand- 
father of her loss at the gaming-table, and ordered him to pay 
the money. My deceased grandfather, as far as I remember, was 
a sort of butler to my grandmother. He dreaded her like fire; 
but, on hearing of such a heavy loss, he almost went out of his 
mind; he calculated the various sums she had lost, and pointed 
out to her that in six months she had spent half a million, that 
neither their IMoseow nor Saratov estates were near Paris, and 
finally refiised point blank to pay the debt. My grandmother 
slapped his face and slept by herself as a sign of her displeasure. 
Ihc next day she sent for her husband, hoping that this 
omcstic prmishment had produced an effect upon him, but she 
found him inttexiblc. For the first time in her life, she conde- 
sctiidcd to offer reasons and explanations. She thought she 
could convince him by pointing out to him that there are debts 
and debts, and that there is a great difference between a Prince 
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tind n coaclimnl'cr. Bui it wn«; nil in vnin, gmntifntlicr ■t\ns in 
revolt. He fiiud 'no/ and that \\ns nlL 3Iy prandmotiicr did not 
kmm ^^hat to do. She %\ ns on friendly term': villi n -ver)* remark- 
able man. You have heard of Count St. Germain, nlxiut -nhom 
fio many marvellous stories arc told. Von know that he reprr- 
ficntcd him':clf ns the Wnndermp Jen, ns the discos crer of tho 
elixir of life, of the philosopher's stone, and so forth. Some 
hiuphcd nt him as n charlatan; but Cns'itiosn, in his mt moirs, 
snvs that he was n spy. But be that ns it may, St. Germain, in 
spile of the nivstcry surroundin^T him, was n man of decent 
ajipcnranec and had nn amiable mnniur in company. 11% cn to 
tins day m% prandmolhcr is in lo%c %Mth him, and la-comrs 
(jiiitc anpiy if nnxonc speaks disrespect fully of him. Mj /p^md- 
mothcr knew that St. Germain Irid Inrpc sums of money nt his 
disposal. She rc'oK-cd to lm%c recourse to him, and 'he wrote n 
letter to him nskinp him to camie to h'-r ssithoutilelny. Tltcqm rr 
old man inimedrdcly waitid tijKin’ her and found her over* 
V helmed with pricf Mic drscnbc<l to bun in the bl ickest ejduurs 
the birbinly of her hush, and, and ended h\ dc< Inrui;' tint 'hr 
plnml lilt her Ikijk's m his friend- hiji and pmriuusnm. 

'“St, Gemunii reflected. 
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The Queen of Spades 

The Old Countess X was seated m her dressing-room in front 
of her looking-glass. Three maids stood around her. One held a 
small pot of rouge, another a box of hair-pms, and the third a 
tall cap with bright red nbbons. The Countess had no longer the 
slightest pretensions to beauty — ^hers had faded long ago — but 
she still preserved all the habits of her youth, dressed m strict 
accordance with the fashion of the ’seventies, and made as long 
and as careful a toilette as she would have done sixty years 
previously. Near the wmdow, at an embroidery frame, sat a 
young lady. Her ward 

“Good mommg, grand’maman” said a yoimg officer, enter- 
mg the room. '‘‘Bonjour, Mademoiselle Lise. Grand’maman, I 
have a favour to ask of you.” 

“What IS it, Paul?” 

“I want you to let me introduce one of my fnends to you, 
and to allow me to brmg him to the ball on Friday.” 

“Brmg him direct to the ball and mtroduce bun to me there. 
Were you at N ’s yesterday?” 

“Yes, everything went off very pleasantly, and dancmg kept 
up until five o’clock How beautiful Mme. Yeletzkaya wasl” 

“But, my dear, what is there beautiful about her? You should 
have seen her grandmother, Prmcess Darya Petrovna! By the 
way, she must have aged very much. Princess Darya Petrovna.” 

“How do you mean, aged?” cried Tomsky thoughtlessly; 
“she died seven years ago ” 

The young lady raised her head and made a sign to the young 
nian. He then remembered that the old Countess was never to 
be informed of the death of any of her contemporaries, and he 
bit his hp But the Countess heard the news with the greatest 
indifference 

“Died!” said she; ‘‘and I did not know it. We were appomted 
niaids of honour at the same tune, and when we were being 
presented, the Empress . . .” 

And the Countfss for the hundredth time related the anecdote 
to her grandson 

“Come, Paul,” said she, when she had finished her story, 

help me to get up Lizanka, vherc is my snuff-box?” 

And the Countess with her tlirec maids went behind a screen 
to finish her toilette. Tomsky was left alone with the young lady. 
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after the other: all three won at the start and my grandmother 
recovered all that she had lost.” 

“Mere chancel” said one of the guests. 

“A fairy tale!” observed Hermann. 

“Perhaps they were marked cards!” said a third. 

“I do not think so,” replied Tomsky gravely. 

“What!” said Narumov, “you have a grandmother who 
knows how to hit upon three lucky cards in succession, and you 
have never yet succeeded in getting the secret of it out of her?” 

“That’s the deuce of it!” replied Tomsky; “she' had four sons, 
one of whom was my father; all four are desperate gamblers, 
and yet not to one of them did she ever reveal her secret, 
although it would not have been a bad thing either for them or 
for me. But this is what I heard from my uncle, Coimt Ivan 
Bych, and he assured me, on his honour, that it was true. The 
ate Chaplitzky ^the same who died in poverty after having 
squandered millions — once lost, in his youth, about three hun- 
re ^ ousand roubles — ^to Zorich, if I remember rightly. He 
■w^m espair. My grandmother, who was always, very hard on 
e avagant young men, took pity, however, upon Chaplitzky. 

three cards, telling him to play them one 
exacting from him a solemn 
as long as he Uved. 

befran a V. ’^eut to his victorious opponent, and they 
SL an? fi^ty thousand 

doubled^t andLn again, 

SC'S r.’ “-»•»- -I »u. 

And ind^d^?a9 ^ ^ quarter to six already.” 

emptied their glasses^aS the^^r? 

glasses and then took leave of one another. 


n 


y Purati qiie monsieur est 
ecidement pour les suivantes. 
—Quc voulez-vous, madame? Elies 
soniplusfraiches. 


Society Talk 
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“Tell him that I am much obliged to him,” said the Countess. 
“Lizavctal Lizavctal where arc you running to?” 

“I am going to dress.” 

“There IS plenty of time, my dear. Sit down here. Open the 
first volume and read aloud to me.” 

Her companion took the book and read a few lines. 

, “Louder,” said the Countess. “What is the matter with you, 
my dear? Have you lost your voice? Wait — give me that foot- 
stool — a little nearer — that will dol” 

Lizaveta read two more pages. The Countess yawned. 

“Put the book down,” said she: “what a lot of nonsense! 
Send it back to Prince Pavel with my thanlcs. . . . But where is 
the carnage?” 

“The carnage is ready,” said Lizavcta, looking out into the 
street. 

“How IS it that you arc not dressed?” said the Countess: 
“I must always wait for you. It is intolerable, my dear!” 

Liza hastened to her room. She had not been there two 
minutes,, before the Countess began to ring with all her jniglit. 
The three maids came running m at one door and the valet at 
another. 

“How IS it that you don’t come when I ring for you?” said the 
Countess. “Tell Lizavcta Ivanovna that I am waiting for licr.” 

Lizavcta returned with her hat and cloak on. 

“At lost you arc here!” said the Countess. “But why such an 
elaborate toilette? Wliom do you intend to captivate? Wliat 
sort of weather is it? It seems rather windy ” 

“No, Your Ladyship, it is very calm,” replied the valet. 

“You always speak thoughtlessly. Open the window. So it is: 
Windy and bitterly cold Unharness the horses. Lizavcta, we won’t 
go out — there was no need for you to deck yourself out like that.” 

“And that’s my life!” thought Lizavcta Ivanovna. 

And, in truth, Lizavcta Ivanovna was a very unfortunate 
creature, “It is bitter to cat the bread of another,” says Dante, 
“and hard to climb his stair.” But who cnTn know what the 
hitterncss pf dependence is so well ns the poor companion of an 
old lady of quality? The Countess X. had by no means a bad 
heart, but she was capiicious, like a woman who had been spoilt 
by the world, ns well ns avaricious and sunk in cold egoism, like 
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all old people who are no longer capable of affection, and ayIiosc 
thoughts are with the past and not the present. She parlicipatcd 
in all the vanities of the great world, went to balls, wlierc she 
sat in a comer, painted and dressed in old-fashioned style, like 
an ngly but indispensable ornament of the ballroom; the guests 
on entermg approached her and bowed profoundly, as if in 
accordance with a set ceremony, but after that nobody took 
any further notice of her. She received the whole town at her 
house, and observed the strictest etiquette, although she could 
no longer recognise people. Her numerous domestics, grovring 
fat and old in her ante-chamber and servants’ hall, did just as 
they liked, and vied with each other in robbing the moribund 
old woman. Lizaveta Ivanovna was the marHu: of the house- 
hold. She poured tea, and was reprimanded for using too much 
sugar; she read novels aloud to the Countess, and the faults of 
the author were visited upon her head; she accompanied the 
Countess in her walks, and was held answerable for the weather 
or the state of the pavement. A salary was attached to the post, 
but she very rarely received it, although she was expected to 
dress like everybody else, that is to say, like very few indeed. 
In society she played the most pitiable role. Everybody knew 
her, and nobody paid her any attention. At balls she danced 
only when a partner was wanted, and ladies would only take 
hold of her arm when it was necessary to lead her out of the 
room to attend to their dresses. She had a great deal of amour 
propre, and felt her position keenly, and she looked about her 
with impatience for a deliverer to come to her rescue; but the 
young men calculating in their giddiness, did not condescend to 
pay her any attention, although Lizaveta Ivanovna was a hun- 
red times prettier than the bare-faced and cold-hearted mar- 
riageable girls around whom they hovered. Many a time did 
s e quietly slink away from the dull and elegant drawing- 
room, to go and cry in her own poor little room, in which stood 
a screen, a chest of drawers, a looking-glass and a painted bed- 

c^dles^k ^ tallow candle burnt feebly in a copper 

One morning— this was about two days after the card party 
described at the beginning of this story, and a week previous to 
the scene at which we have just assisted— Lizaveta Ivanovna 
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•was seated near the -window at her embroidery frame, -when, 
happenmg to look out into the street, she eaught sight of a 
young officer of the Engineers, standing motionless with his eyes 
fixed upon her window She lowered her head and went on again 
with her work. About five imnutes afterward she looked out 
again — the young officer was still standmg in the same place. 
Not being in the habit of coquetting with passing officers, she did 
not eontmue to gaze out into the street, but went on sewing for a 
couple of hours, -without raismg her head Dinner was announced. 
She rose up and began to put her embroidery away, but glancmg 
casually out of the -svindow, she perceived the officer agam. 
This seemed to her very strange. After dmner she went to the 
window with a certain feelmg of uneasmess, but the officer was 
no longer there — and she thought no more about him 

A couple of days afterwards, just as she was steppmg mto the 
carriage -with the Countess, she saw him agam. He was standmg 
close to the entrance, with his face half-concealed by his beaver 
collar, his black eyes flashmg beneath his hat. Lizaveta felt 
alatmfed, though she knew not why, and she trembled as she 
seated herself in the carriage. 

On returning home, she hastened to the -window — ^the officer 
was standmg m his accustomed place, -with his eyes fixed upon 
her She drew back, a prey to curiosity and agitated by a feehng 
which was qmte new to her. 

From that time on not a day passed -without the young officer 
making his appearance under the -window at the customary 
hour. A spontaneous relationship was established between them 
Sittmg m her place at work, she would feel his approach, and 
raising her head, she would look at him longer and longer each 
day. The young man seemed to be very grateful to her for it she 
saw -with the sharp eye of youth, how a sudden flush covered his 
pale cheeks each tune that their glances met By the end of the 
week she smiled at him. . . 

When Tomsky asked permission of his grandmother the 
Countess -to present one of his ftiends to her, the young gul’s 
heart beat -violently. But hearmg that Narumov was not an 
engmeer, but m the Horse Guards, she regretted that by her 
'mdiscreet question she had betrayed her secret to the volatile 
Tomsky. 
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Hermann was the son of a Russified German, from whom he 
had inherited a small fortune. Being firmly convinced of the 
necessity of ensuring his independence, Hermann did not touch 
even the interest on his capital, but lived on his pay, without 
allowing himseK the slightest luxury. Moreover, he was reserv^ed 
and ambitious, and his companions rarely had an opportunity 
of making merry at the expense of his excessive parsimony. He 
had strong passions and an ardent imagination, but his firnmess 
of disposition preserved him from the ordinary errors of youth. 
Thus, though a gambler at heart, he never touched a card, for 
he considered his position did not allow him — as he said — ‘‘to 
risk the necessary in the hope of winning the superfluous,” yet 
he would sit for nights together at the card table and follow 
with feverish excitement the various turns of the game. 

The story of the three cards had produced a powerful impres- 
sion upon his imagination, and all night long he could think 
of nothing else. “If only,” he thought to himself the following 
evening, as he wandered through St. Petersburg, “if only the 
old Countess would reveal her secret to me I if she would only 
tell me the names of the three winning cards 1 Why should I not 
try my fortune? I must get introduced to her and win her 
favour — ^perhaps become her lover. . . . But all that will take 
time, and she is eighty-seven years old: she might be dead in 
a week, in a couple of days evenl . . . And the story itself: is it 
credible? . . .No! Prudence, moderation and work: those are 
my three winning cards; that is what will increase my capital 
threefold, sevenfold, and procure for me ease and indepen- 
dence.” 

Musing in this manner, he walked on until he found himself 
in one of the principal streets of St. Petersburg, in front of a 
house of old-fashioned architecture. The street was blocked 
"fnth carriages; one after the other 'they rolled up in front of 
the ifiuminated entrance. Every minute there emerged from the 
^ the shapely foot of a young beauty, a spurred boot, a 
stnped stoeldng above a diplomatic shoe. Fur coats and cloaks 
whisked past the majestic porter. 

Hermann stopped. “Whose house is this?” he asked the 
watciiman at the comer. 

“The Countess X.’s,” replied the watehman. 
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Hermann trembled. The strange story of the three cards 
again presented itself to his imagination. He began walking up 
and down before the house, thinking of its owner and her mar- 
vellous gift. Hctuming late to his modest lodging, he could not 
go to sleep for a long time, and when at last he did doze off, he 
could dream of nothing but cards, green tables, piles of bank- 
notes and heaps of gold coins. He played card after card, 
firmly turning down the comers, and won uninterruptedly, 
raking in the gold and filhng his pockets with the notes Waking 
up late the next mommg, he sighed over the loss of his imag- 
inary wealth, then went out again to wander about the streets, 
and found himself once more m front of the Countess’s house 
Some unknown power seemed to draw him thither. He stopped 
and began to stare at the windows. In one of these he saw the 
head of a black-haired woman, which was bent probably over 
some book or handwork. The head was raised. Hermann saw 
a fresh-checked face and a pair of black eyes. That moment 
decided his fate. 


in 

Vous m'icrivez, mon ange, des leiires de 
quatre pages plus mte queje ne puis les lire. 

A COKRESPONDENCE 

Lizaveta Ivanovna had scarcely taken off her hat and cloak, 
when the Countess sent for her and again ordered the carnage. 
The vehicle drew up before the door, and they prepared to take 
their seats Just at the moment when two footmen were assist- 
mg the old lady mto the carriage, Lizaveta saw her engineer 
close beside the wheel, he grasped her hand; alarm caused her 
to lose her presence of nund, and the young man disappeared — 
but not before leavmg a letter in her hand. She concealed it m 
her glove, and during the whole of the dnve she neither saw 
nor heard anythmg It was the custom of the Countess, when 
out for an airing m her carnage, to be constantly askmg such 
questions as. “Who was that person that met us just now? 
What IS the name of this bndge? What is wntten on that sign- 
board? ” On this occasion, however, Lizaveta returned such vague 
and absurd answers, that the Countess became angry with her. 
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“What is the matter with you, dear?” she exclaimed. 
“Have you taken leave of your senses, or what is it? Do you 
not hear me or understand what I say? . . . Heaven be thanked, 

I am still in my right mind and speak plainly enough!” 

Lizaveta Ivanovna did not hear her. On returning home she 
ran to her room, and drew the letter out of her glove: it was not 
sealed. Lizaveta read it. The letter contained a declaration of 
love; it was tender, respectful, and copied word for word from 
a German novel. But Lizaveta did not know anything of the 
German language, and she was quite delighted with the letter. 

For all that, it troubled her exceedingly. For the first time in 
her life she was entering into secret and intimate relations with 
a young man. His boldness horrified her. She reproached her- 
seK for her unprudent behaviour, and knew not what to do. 
Should she cease to sit at the window and, by assuming an 
appearance of indifference toward him, put a check upon the 
young officer’s desire to pursue her further? Should she send his 
letter back to him, or should she answer him in a cold and reso- 
lute manner? There was nobody to whom she could turn in her 
perple:nty, for she had neither female friend nor adviser. . . . 
At length she resolved to reply to him. 

down at her little writing-table, took pen and paper, 

she began her letter, and 
^ ^ expressed herself seemed to her 

^her too mdffigent or too severe. At last she succeeded in 
wrtog a few hues with which she felt satisfied. 

honour^le° and That J^ote, “that your intentions are 

^ot wish to offend me bv anv 

in STOh™ manner 't** should not have begun 

shaUnever^»r “ I hope that I 

Lilve hTeardr““ 

room, ouened the drawing- 

trusting to the young o W^^ertnSs! 

a confectioner’s^)^ BrelSng thf f f repaired to 

in side it his own letter and envelope, he found 

this, and he returned horn p v ^ reply. He had expected 

me, very much taken up with his in&igue. 
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Tlircc days nflcn\ard, a bright-c3'cd J’oung girl from a mil- 
liner’s establishment brought Li/jivela a letter. Liiwiveta 
opened it iLh great uneasiness, fearing that it as a demand for 
monej', i%hcn suddcnlj’ she recognised Hermann’s hand-WTiting 
“You have made a mistake, mj^ dear,” said she: “this letter 
IS not for me.” 

“Oh, 5'cs, it IS for J'ou,” replied the pert girl, uitliout con- 
cealing a slj* smile “Have the goodness to read it ” 

Lizaveta glanced at tlic letter. Hermann requested an 
intcia’icw. 

“It cannot be,” said Lizavctn, Ivanovna, alarmed both at the 
haste with which he had made his request, and the manner m 
vhich it had been transmitted. “This letter is' certainly not 
for me.” 

And she tore it into fragments. 

“ If the letter was not for you, why have you torn it up? ” said 
the girl. “ I should have given it back to the person who sent it.” 

“ Be good enough, my dear,” said Lizaveta, disconcerted by 
this remark, “ not to bring me any more letters in future, and 
tell the person who sent you that he ought to be ashamed . . .” 

But Hermann was not the man to be thus put off Every day 
Lizaveta received from him a letter, sent now in this way, now 
in that They were no longer translated from the Glerman 
Hermann wTote them under the inspiration of passion, and 
spoke m his own language, and they bore full testimony to the 
inflexibility of his desire and the disordered condition of his 
Uncontrollable imagination Liiaiveta no longer thought of 
sending them back to him. she became intoxicated with them 
and began to reply to them, and httle by little her answers 
became longer and more affectionate. At last she threw but of 
the wmdow to him the foUowmg letter. ' 

“This evenmg there is going to be a ball at the X. Embassy. 
The Countess will be there. We shall remam until tivo o’clock. 
This IS your opportumty of seemg me alone. As soon as the 
Countess is gone, the servants will very probably go out, and 
there will be nobody left but the porter, but he, too, usually 
retires to his lodge Come at half-past eleven Walk straight 
upstairs If you meet anybody m the ante-room, ask if the 
Countess is at home. If you are told she is- not, there will be 
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notliing left for you to do but to go away and return another . 
time. But it is most probable that you will meet nobody. The 
maidservants all sit together in one room. On leaving the ante- 
room, turn to the left, and walk straight on until you reach the 
Countess’s bedroom. In the bedroom, behind a screen, you will 
find two small doors; the one on the right leads to a study, 
which the Countess never enters; the one on the left leads to a 
corridor, at the end of which is a narrow winding staircase; 
this leads to my room.” 

Hermann quivered like a tiger, as he waited for the appointed 
time. At ten o’clock in the evening he was already in front of 
the Countess’s house. The weather was terrible; the wind w^as 
howling; the sleety snow fell in large flakes; the lamps emitted 
a feeble light, the streets were deserted; from time to time a 
sledge, drawn by a-sorry-looking hack, passed by, the driver on 
the look-out for a belated fare. Hermann stood there wearing 
nothing but his jacket, yet he felt neither the wind nor the snow. 

At last the Countess’s carriage drew up. Hermann saw two 
footmen (^rry out in their arms the bent form of the old lady, 
wrapped in sables, and immediately behind her, clad in a light 
mantle, and with a wreath of fresh flowers on her head, followed 
B^avete. The door was closed. The carriage rolled away heavily ‘ 

toough the yielding snow. The porter shut the street-door; the 
Windows became dark, 

and down near the deserted 

waTeh. tt at his 

ins under the 1 namutes past eleven. He remained stand- 

waitinn for the^r*'^’ ■ ^ upon the watch, impatiently 

precisely Herm i-p pass. At half-past eleven 

L wav idto Te Z “d “Pde 

not there Hermnn ^ y'dirunmated vestibule. The porter was 

al-room^dTr °P“^d the door of the 

armchair, under a lampVith TSht “ w 

past him The ^ light firm step Hermann walked 

y were lit feebly by a lamp m the ante-room. 

andcrt&oMr^gohll'^ “ ikon-case, filled with 

ns, a golden sanctuary-lamp was burning. Armchairs 
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upholstered in faded broeade, and sofas, the gilding of winch 
was M om off and Inch were piled with do^sui cushions stood in 
melanclioly symmetry around the room, the walls of which 
ii\erc hung -with Clnna silk. On the wall hung t^'o portraits 
painted m Pans by Madame Lebrun. One of them represented 
a plump, pmk-chceked man of about forty in a light-green 
uniform and wth a star on his breast; the otlicr — a beautiful 
young woman, Avilh an aquiline nose, curls at her temples, and 
a rose in her powdered hair. In all the corners stood porcelain 
shepherds and shepherdesses, clocks from the workshop of the 
celebrated Leroy, boxes, roulettes, fans and the vanous 
gewgaus fot ladies that were invented at the end of the last 
century, together with Montgolfier’s balloon and Jlcsipcr’s 
magnetism. Hermann stepped behind the screen. Behind it 
stood a little iron bed; on the right was the door which led to 
the study; on the left — tlic other which led to the corridor. He 
opened the latter, and saw the little winding staircase which led 
to the room of the poor w’ard. . . . But he retraced his steps and 
entered the dark study. 

The time passed slowly. All was still The clock m the 
drawing-room struck twelve; m all the rooms, one clock after 
another marked the hour, and cverythmg was quiet again. 
Hermann stood leaning against the cold stove. He was calm; 
his heart beat regularly, like that of a man resolved upon a 
dangerous but inevitable undertaking. The clock struck one, 
then two; and he heard the distant mmbhng of carnage- wheels. 
Li spite of himself, excitement seized him The carnage drew 
near and stopped. He heard the sound of the carnage-step bemg 
let down. All was bustle withm the house. The servants were 
' running hither and thither, voices were heard, and the house 
^as ht up. Three antiquated chamber-maids entered the bed- 
room, and they were shortly afterwards followed by the Coun- 
tess who, more dead than ahve, sank mto an armchair. Hermann 
peeped through a chink. Lizaveta Ivanovna passed close by him, 
and he heard her humed steps as she hastened up her staircase. 
Tor a moment his heart was assailed by something like remorse, 
l^ut the emotion was only transitory. He stood petrified. 

The Countess began to undress before her lookmg-glass Her 
cap, deeorated with roses, was unpinned, and then her powdered 
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wig was removed from off her white and closely-croppcd 
head. Hairpins fell in showers around her. Her yellow satin 
dr^s, embroidered with silver, fell down at her swollen feet. 

Hermann witnessed the repulsive mysteries of her toilette; 
at last the Countess was in her night-eap and night-gown, and 

m this eostome, more suitable to her age, she appeared less 
hideous and terrifying. . ^ 

Like all old people in general, the Countess suffered from 

windier''* undressed, she seated herself at the 

were armchair and- dismissed her maids. The candles 

1 room was lit only by the 

movinrhCTX^* ’d Countess sat there looking quite yellow, 
eyes^InreLerr"^ l^ps and swaymg from side to side. Her dull 
complete vacancy of mind, and, looking at her 

rolunte^ bTw body was no^ 

of so„>e Concealed 

oefs“dt^mote%hrevesb^ incredibly. The lips 

stood a stranger^ ^ animated: before the Countess 

sai?h?2^1on:?’I”’*r'o’s sake, do not be alarmed!” 
doing you any harm I ha^ ^ voice. “I have no intention of 
The. Id " f"™"" of you.” 

heard what he had said IT ™ silence, as if she had not 
and, bending do^;^^-®o~ thought that she was deaf, 
said. The old wo^an T’ "opeated what he had 

“You can insme the r ■ 

naann, “and it will cost voir'^^lw ’‘f®’” oontinued Her- 
name tlwee cards in s^cclshrT^^' ^ Tou can 

•tLcnnaiiii stopped n 

stand what was asked of appeared now to under- 

trith which to reply “= roamed to be seeking words 

^ “This is^ no’ jo^g^mfyer*’*' '^r'^T“**'''‘®°of^®ioke.” 

^ttong emr^btTe h?r 
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“Can you not name me these three -winning cards?” con- 
tinued Hermann. 

The Coimtess remained silent; Hermann contmued 

“For -whom are you preservmg your secret? For your grand- 
sons? They are rich enough without it; they do not know the 
worth of money. Your cards would be of no use to a spendthrift. 
He who cannot preserve his paternal mhentanee, will die m 
want, even though he had a demon at his service I am not a 
man of that sort, I know the value of money Your three cards 
Will not be wasted on me. Cornel” 

He paused and trembhngly awaited her reply. The Countess 
remamed silent, Hermann fell upon his knees. 

“If your heart has ever kno-wn the feehng of love,” said 
he, “if you remember its rapture, if you have ever smiled at the 
cry of your new-born child, if your breast has ever throbbed 
With any human feelmg, I entreat you by the feehngs of a wife, 
a lover, a mother, by all that is most sacred m hfe, not to reject 
my plea. Reveal to me your secret. Of what use is it to you? 

• . Maybe it is connected with some terrible sin, the loss of 

eternal bliss, some bargam -with the devil . . . Consider — you 
are old, you have not long to hve — I am ready to take your sms 
upon my soul. Only reveal to me your secret Remember that 
the happmess of a man is m your hands, that not only I, but 
my children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, will bless 
your memory and reverence it as sometlung sacred . .” 

The old woman answered not a word. 

Hermann rose -to his feet 

“You old -witchl” he exclaimed, clenching his teeth, “then 
I -will make you answer!” 

With these words he drew a pistol from his pocket.. 

At the sight of the pistol, the Countess for the second time 
exhibited strong emotion She shook her head and raised her 
hands as if to protect herself from -the shot . . . then she fell 
backward and remained motionless. 

“Come, an end -to this duldish nonsense!” said Hermann, 
takmg hold of her hand “I ask you for the last tune. wiU you 
tcU me the names of your three cards, or "will you not?” 

The Countess made no reply Hermann perceived that she 
dead ! 
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IV 


7 mai, 18- 


Homme sans mocurs^ct sans religion ! 

A ConiiEsroNDENcn 

Lizavete Ivanovna was sitting in her room, still in her ball 
2 ^^turning Jiome, she had hastily 

assist her ^ ^ reluctantly came forward to 

trembW hZfl a 

Hermann fhp vT 4 - room, hoping to find 

San^X At the first 

thanked her faf V there, and she 

meeting She e obstacle which had prevented their 

^to S aU tt r undressing, and began to recall 

she had first seen tb^ three weeks since the time when 

already was in corre<;n window — and she 

ceeded in inducing herto CTant'h*^ 

knew his name onlv tbr^ ^ nocturnal tryst! She 

of some of his lett^s- she^arl ^ ^^ving written it at the bottom 
heard bis voice and i^nd never 

evening. But, strange to siv ^ nntil that 

Tomsky, being piqued with th’ evening at the ball, 

contrary to her usual custom P^cess Pauline N., who, 

revenge himself by assumin g * • wished to 

engaged Lizaveta Ivanovna a he therefore 

^th her. All the time he kent ^ danced an endless mazurka 
for officers in the Eneineer^?!.^^^^ shout her partiality 
«iore than she could W sunn^ 

so happily aimed that Lizavp£^+h ’ some of his jests were 
jvas known to him! several times that her 

To'^l””" pers™“el^“ *lfw’ =“ai=g- 

;His na^e 

’'-as and feet Wed to ice. 
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“Tills Hcnnann,” continued Tomsky, “is a truly romantic 
character.. He has the profile of a Napoleon, and the soul of a 
Mephistophcles. I believe that he has at least three crimes upon 
his conscience. . . How pale you are!” 

“I have a headache. . . . But what did this Hermann— or 
whatever his name is — tell you?” 

“Hermann is very much dissatisfied with his friend' he says 
that m his place he would act very differently. ... I even think 
that Hermann himself has designs upon you; at least, he listens 
not indifferently to his friend’s enamoured exclamations. ’ 

“But where has he seen me?” 

“In church, perhaps; or promenadmg — God alone knows 
where. It may have been m your room, while you were asleep, 
for he IS capable of it ” 

Three ladies approaclimg him with the question* ‘ oubh ou 
r egret mterrupted the conversation, which had become so 
tantahzmgly interestmg to Lizaveta. 

The lady chosen by Tomsky was the Princess Pauhne herself. 
She succeeded in effectmg a reconcihation with him by makmg ^ 
an extra turn m the dance and managmg to delay resummg 
her seat. On returning to his place, Tomsky thought no more 
either of Hermann or Lizaveta She longed to renew the mter- 
rupted conversation, but the mazurka came to an end, and 
shortly afterward the old Countess took her departure 
Tomsky’s words were nothmg more than the small talk of 
the mazurka, but they sank deep mto the soul of the young 
dreamer. The portrait, sketched by Tomsky, agreed with the 
picture she had formed m her own irund, and that image, ren- 
dered commonplace by current novels, terrified and fasemated 
her imagmation She was now sittmg with her bare arms 
crossed and her head, stUl adorned with flowers, was bowed 
over her half-uncovered breast Suddenly the door opened and 
Hermann entered. She shuddered. 

“Where have you been?” she asked m a frightened whisper. 

“In the old Countess’s bedroom,” replied Hermann. I have 
]Ust left her The Countess is dead ” 

“My Godl What are you saying?” 

“And I am afraid,” added Hermann, “that I am the cause 
of her death ” 
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Lizaveta looked at him, and Tomsky’s words found an cclio 
in her soul: “This man has at least three crimes upon his con- 
science!” Hermann sat down by the window near lier, and 
related all that had happened. 

Lizaveta listened to him in terror. So all those passionate 
letters, those ardent demands, this bold obstinate pursuit — all 
this was not love! Money — that was what his soul yearned for! 
She could not satisfy his desire and make liim happy! The poor 
girl had been nothing but the blind accomplice of a robber, of 
the murderer of her aged benefactress! . . . She wept bitter 
tears of belated, agonised repentance. Hermann gazed at her 
in silence: his heart, too, was tormented, but neither the tears 
of the poor girl, nor the wonderful charm of her beauty, 
enhanced by her grief, could produce any impression upon his 
hardened soul,- He felt no pricking of conscience at the thought 
of the dead old woman. One thing only horrified him: the 

separable loss of the secret which he had expected would 
brmg him wealth. 

“ ^ monster!” said Lizaveta at last, 

^ I did not wish her death,” replied Hermann: “my pistol 
IS not loaded.” 

Both grew silent. 


r dawn. Lizaveta extinguished her candle: a 

^ A room. She wiped her tear-stained eyes 

sill Hermann: he was sitting on the window- 

he ’hnrp folded and frowning fiercely. In this attitude 

This resemhl^ ^resemblance to the portrait of Napoleon. 

“I thouirhi-^of house?” said she at last, 

in that casp it down the secret staircase, but 

te&oom, and ifra a&aW.” Countess’s 

llave^ ar^e''°took wiU go alone.” 

Hermann and oav^^n^ drawer a key, handed it to 

pressed her cold im * necessary instructions. Hermaim 
and left tte °“m hand, kissed her bowed head, 

the Countess’s beSo^^f entered 

Dcoroom. The dead old woman sat as if petrified; 
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her face expressed profound tranquillity. Hermann stopped 
l^ore her, and gazed long and earnestly at her, as if he inshed 
to eonvince himself 6f the terrible reality; at last he entered the 
study, felt behind the tapestry for the door, and then began to 
descend the dark staircase, agitated by strange emotions, 
“At this very hour,” thought he, “some sixty years ago, a 
young gallant ivho has long been mouldering in his grave, may 
have stolen down tlus very staircase, perhaps commg from the 
very same bedroom, weanng an embroidered caftan, with his 
hair dressed a Voiseau royal and pressing to his heart his three- 
cornered hat, and the heart of his aged mistress has only to-day 
ceased to beat. . . ” 

At the bottom of the staircase Hermann found a door, which 
he opened with the same key, and found himself in a corridor 

■which led him mto the street. 

* 

V 

That mght the deceased Baroness von W. appeared to me. She 
clad all tn white and said to me. ''How are you, Mr Coun- 
cillor?" 

SWEDENBOEG 

Three days after the fatal night, at nine o’clock m the mommg 

Hermann repaired to the Convent of , where the bunal- 

service for the deceased Countess was to be held Although 
feeling no remorse, he could not altogether stifle the voice of 
conscience, which kept repeatmg to him “You are the mur- 
derer of the old woman!” 'While he had httle true faith, he was 
^ery superstitious, and beheving that the dead Countess might 
exercise an evil influence on his life, he resolved to be present at 
her funeral in order to ask her pardon. 

The church was full It was with difiBculty that Hermann 
^ade his way through the crowd The coffin stood on a sump- 
hious catafalque under a velvet baldachin The deceased lay 
^thin it, her hands crossed upon her breast, and wearing a Ipce 
and a white satm gown Around the catafalque stood the 
loembers of her household the servants m black caftans, with 
armorial ribbons upon their shoulders, and candles m their 
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hands; the relatives — children, grandchildren, and great 

grandchildren — in deep mourning. ^ 

Nobody wept; tears would have been wic (ijfcciaiion. The 
Countess was so old that her death could have surprised nobodj , 
and her relatives had long looked upon her as not among the 
living. A famous preacher delivered the funeral oration. In 
simple and touching words he described the peaceful passing 
away of the saintly woman whose long life had been a serene, 
moving preparation for a Christian end. “Tlie angel of death 
found her,” said the preacher, “engaged in pious meditation 
and waiting for the midnight bridegroom.” 

The service concluded in an atmosphere of melancholy 
decorum. The relatives went forward first to bid farewell to the 
deceased. Then followed the numerous acquaintances, who had 
come to render the last homage to her who for so many years 
had participated in their frivolous amusements. After these* 
followed the members of the Countess’s household. The last 
of these was the old housekeeper who was of the same age as 
the deceased. Two young women led her forward, supporting 
, her by the arms. She had not strength enough to bow down to 
the ground — she was the only one to shed a few tears and kiss 
the cold hand of 'her mistress. 

Hermann now resolved to approach the coffin. He bowed 
down to the ground and for several minutes lay on the cold 
floor, which was strewn with fir boughs; at last he arose, as pale 
as the deceased Countess herself, ascended the steps of the 
catafalque and bent over the corpse. . . . At that moment it 
seemed to him that the dead woman darted a mocking look at 
him and ■winked ■with one eye. Hermann started back, took a 
false step and fell to the ground. He was lifted Up. At the same 
moment Lizaveta Ivano^vna was carried into the vestib^ule of 
the church in a faint. This episode disturbed for some minutes 
the solemnity of the gloomy ceremony. Among the congregation 
arose a muffled murmru, and the lean chamberlain, a near 
relative of the deceased, whispered in the ear. of an Englishman 
who was standing near him, that the young officer was a natural 
“^h°” Coimtess, to which the Englishman coldly replied: 

During the whole of that day, Hermann was exceedingly 
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perturbed. Dining in an out-of-the-way restaurant, be drank a 
great deal of wine, contrary to his usual custom, in the hope of 
allajnng his inward agitation. But the wine only sen’^ed to 
excite his imagination still more. On rcturmng home, he threw 
himself upon his bed without undressing, and feU mto a deep 
sleep 

When he woke up it was already night, and the moon was 
shming into the room. He looked at his watch it was a quarter 
to three Sleep had left him; he sat down upon bis bed and 
thought of the funeral of the old Countess. 

At that moment somebody in the street looked m at his 
Window, and immediately passed on again Hermann paid no 
attention to this mcident A few moments afterward he heard 
the door of the ante-room open Hermann thought that it was 
his orderly, drunk as usual, returmng from some nocturnal 
expedition, but presently he heard footsteps that were unknown 
to him somebody was shuflding softly aeross the floor in slippers. 
The door opened, and a woman dressed in white, entered the 
room. Hermann mistook her for his old nurse, and wondered 
what could bnng her there at that hour of the mgbt But the 
white woman glided rapidly across the room and stood before 
him^ — and Hermann recogmsed the Countess 1 

“I have come to you agamst my will,” she said m a firm 
voice* “but I have been ordered to grant your request. Three, 
seven, ace, will win for you if played m succession, but only on 
these conditions* that you do not play more than one card in 
twenty-four hours, and that you never play again during the 
rest of your hfe I forgive you my death, on condition that you 
marry my ward, Lizaveta Ivanovna ” 

With these words she turned round very qmetly;, walked with 
a shuQhng gait toward the door and disappeared. Hermann 
heard the street-door bang, and he saw someone look m at him 
through the window again. 

For a long tune Hermann could not recover himself. Then 
he went into the next room H is orderly was asleep upon the 
floor, and he had much diflScuIty in waking him. The orderly 
Was drunk as usual, and nothing could be got out of him. The 
street-door was locked Hermann returned to his room, ht his 
candle, and set down an account of his vision. 
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“Attendez!’’ 

"'How dare you say attcndez to mcP' 

“ Your Excellency, I said: ‘Attcndez, sir: ” 

4 - 7 , together in the moral world 

than two bodies can occupy one and tlic same place in the 

physiol world. “Three, seven, ace” soon drove out of Her- 
mann s mind the thought of the dead Countess. “Three, seven, 
ace were perpetually running tlirough his head and continually 

she kt n!iii t slender 

? the Ze?” “ked : " What 

stout mZ lh minutes to seven.” Every 

ace” him of tlie ace. “Tliree. seven. 

The three W e ® assumed all possible shapes. 

flowe^^hetv ^ ““ “ of a magnificent 

“cTLIme ™ 7“ ^op^osented by a Gothic portal, and the 

alone oocuDied Hf°n“f‘* ^ gigantic spider. One -thought 

he had nSeL^7’’°'" “^^e use of the secret whlh 

over by tTe 

at the hard-table an/lwT^^’^'^’ ®'‘ '*P® 

exchange for hE win^gfaXa“ “n“r’ ®®®®P«og biPs of 
His long exnerienpp j ^ l^s losses m ready money, 

panions, and his open h^e Ws ^ confidence of his com- 
and cheerful mann^gZed ^ n”°rn agreeable 

He came to St PetSn ^ ^ respect of the public, 

flocked to his rooms W^f; “®o oapital 

the temptations of faro to the® for cards, and preferring 
conducted Hermann to rh V ®f'i“oi^ons of flirting. Narumov 
They passed through a ^ residence, 

courteous attendantf. Sev^al ^ 

playing whist* vouno- m pnvy counsellors 

yelvet-covered sofes, eatig“anrsmok""'“''y "P““ 

^ ices and smoking pipes. In the 
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dra'wmg-room, at the head of a long tablfe, around which 
crowded about a score of players, sat the master of the house 
keepmg the bank He was a man of about sixty years of age, 
of a very dignified appearance; his head was covered with 
■ silvery-white hair; his full, florid countenance expressed good- 
1 nature, and his eyes twinkled with a perpetual smile Narumov 
• introduced Hermann to him Chekahnsky shook him by the 
hand m a friendly manner, requested hun not to stand on 
; ceremony, and then went on dealing. 

The game lasted a long time. On the table lay more than 
I thirty cards Chekahnsky paused after each throw, m order 
to give the players time to arrange their cards and note down 
their losses, hstened pohtely to their requests, and more pohtely 
stiU, straightened out the comers of cards tliat some absent- 
nunded player’s hand had turned down At last the game was 
hoished Chekahnsky shuflded the cards and prepared to deal 
again. 

“Allow me to play a card,” said Hermann stretchmg out his 
hand from behind a stout gentleman who was punting 
Chekahnsky smiled and bowed sdently, as a sign of acqmes- 
^ace Narumov laughmgly congratulated Hermann on endmg 
hs long abstention from cards, and wished him a lucky 
hegmnmg. 

Here goes!” said Hermann, writing the figure with chalk 
back of his card 

How much, sir?” asked the banker, screwmg up his eyes, 
excuse me, I cannot see quite clearly.” 

Forty-seven thousand,” replied Hermann 
At these words every head m the room turned suddenly 
ro^d, and all eyes were fixed upon Hermann 

He has taken leave of his senses!” thought Narumov 

Allow me to observe,” said Chekalmsky, with his eternal 
^ile, “that that is a very high stake; nobody here has ever 

' ^ked more than two hundred and seventy-five roubles at a 
time ” 

Well,” retorted Hermann; “do you accept my card or 
not?" r J 

Chekahnsky bowed with the same look of humble acquies- 
cence. 
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“I only wish to inform you,” said he, “that enjoying the 
full confidence of my partners, I can only play for ready money. ^ 
For my own part, I am, of course, quite convinced that your 
word is sufficient, but for the sake of order, and because of the 
accounts, I must ask you to put the money on your card.” 

Hermann drew from his pocket a bank-note and handed it 
to Chekalinsky, who, after examining it in a cursory manner, 
placed it on Hermann’s card. 

He. began to deal. On the right a nine turned up, and on 
the left a three. 

“I win!” said Hermann, showing his card, 

A murmiu* of astonishment arose among the players. Cheka- 
linsky frowned, but the smile quickly returned to his face. 
“Do you wish me to settle with you?” he said to Hermann. 
“If you please,” replied the latter. 

Chekalinsky drew from his pocket a number of bank-notes 
and paid up at once. Hermann took his money and left the 
table. Narumov could not recover from the astonishment. 
Hermann drank a glass of lemonade and went home. 

The next evening he again appeared at Chekalinsky ’s. The 
host was dealing. Hermann walked up to the table; the punters 
immediately made room for him. Chekalinsky greeted him 
with a gracious bow. 

Hermann waited for the next game, took a card and placed 
upon it his forty-seven thousand roubles, together with his 
winnings of the previous evening. 

Chekalmsky began to deal. A knave turned up on the right, 
a seven on the left. 

Hermann showed his seven. 

There was a general exclamation. Chekalmsky was obviously 
disturbed, but he counted out the ninety-four thousand roubles 
and handed them over to Hermann, who pocketed them in the 
coolest manner possible and immediately left the house. 

The next evening Hermann appeared again at the table. 
Everyone was expecting him. The generals and privy coim- 
seUors left their whist in order to watch such extraordinary 
play. The young officers jumped up from their sofas, and even 
servants crowded into the roomi. All pressed round Hermann. 
The other players left off punting, impatient to see how it 
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■would end Hennnnn stood at the latle and prepared to plaj 
alone against the pale, but still smihngr Chckalinsky. Each 
opened a new pack of cards. Chekahnsky shuffled. Hermann 
took a card and covered it with a pile of bank-notes It was like 
a duel. Deep silence reigned. 

Chekalmsky began to deal, his hands trembled. On the right 
a queen turned up, and on the left an ace. 

“Ace winsl” cried Hermann, showing his card. 

"Your queen has lost,” said Chekalipsky, sweetly. 

Hermann started; instead of an ace, there lay before him 
the queen of spadesl He could not behevc his eyes, nor could 
he understand how he had made such a mistake. 

At that moment it seemed to him that the queen of spades 
screwed up her eyes and sneered. He ■was struck by the remark- 
able resemblance. . . . 

“The old womanl” he exclaimed, in terror. 

Chekalmsky gathered up his winnings. For some time Her- 
mann remained perfectly motionless. When at last he left the 
bible, the room buzzed with loud talk. 

“Splendidly punted!” said the players. Chekalmsky shuffled 
the cards afresh, and the game went on as usual. 

CONCLUSION 

Hermann went out of his mind. He is now confined in room 
Number 17 of the Obukhov Hospitak He never answers any 
questions,' but he constantly mutters with imusual rapidity 
“Three, seven, ace! Three, seven, queen!” 

Lizaveta Ivano-vna has married a very amiable yoimg man, 
a son of the former steward of the old Countess. He is a civil 
servant, and has a considerable fortune. Lizaveta is brmgmg 
a poor relative. , '' , 

Tomsky has been promoted to the rank of captam, and is 
Uiarrymg Prmcess Pauhne. 
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I II the department of . . . but I had better not mention in 
what department. There is nothing in the world more 
readily moved to wrath than a department, a regiment, a 
government office, and in fact any sort of official body. Nowa- 
ays every private individual considers all society insulted in 
s person. I have been told that very lately a petition was 

f ^ of what town 1 don’t recollect, 

and that m this petition he set forth clearly that the institu- 
ns o e State were in danger and that its sacred name was 

proof thereof, he appended to his 
in enormously long volume of some work of romance 

sionnllv t A^ ^oe-captain appeared on et^ery tenth page, occa- 
anv ^ intoxicated condition. And so, to avoid 

whirh w ness, we had better call the department of 

which we are speaking a certain department. 

clerk- a^ department there was a government 

remtkabfe t was very ' 

reddish hair n somewhat pock-marked, with rather 

pat^ on ton ^ sniall bald 

cheeks and the^c^n ^t^r ^5VTii^es on both sides of his 

with haemorrhoids ° ^ usuaUy associated 

titular councillor^ .1 ’ —hat is called a perpetual 

those who cannot^de^ d c praiseworthy habit of attacking 
hearts’ content TW^!?™i5 jeer and jibe to their 

the very name it is rv' lif s’fname was Bashmatohldn. From 
ry name it is clear that it must have been derived from a 
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Etoc (baslimnk); but hen and under what cireumstanees it was 
derived from a shoe, it is impossible to say. Both his father and* 
his grandfather and even his brother-in-law, and all the Bash- 
nintchkins ■mthout cxeeption wore boots, whieh they simply 
re-soled two or tlircc times a year. His name as Akaky Akakye- 
viteh Perhaps it may strike the reader as a rather strange and 
far-fetched name, but I can assure lum that it was not far- 
fetched at all, that the circumstances were such that it was 
quite out of the question to give him any other name. Akaky 
Akakyevitch was bom towards nightfall, if my memory does not 
deceive me, on the twenty-third of March. His mother, the wife 
of a government clerk, a very good woman, made arrangements 
ui due course to clinstcn the child. She was still lying in bed, 
facing the door, while on her right band stood the godfather, an 
excellent man called Ivan Ivanovitch Yeroshkm, one of the 
head clerks in the senate, and the godmother, the wife of a 
pohee official, and a woman of rare qualities Anna SemyonoTOa 
Byelobiyushkov. Three names were offered to the happy mother 
for selection— Mokj% Sossy, or the name of the martyr Hozdazat. 
“No,” thought the poor lady, “they arc all such names! To 
satisfy her, they opened the calendar at another place, ant^he 
names which turned up were: Trifily, Dula, Varahasy. >Vha 
an infliction!” said the mother. “What names they all are! I 
really never heard such names. Varadat or Varuh would be ba 
enough, but Triflly and Varahasy!” They turned over another 
page and the names were Pavsikahy and Vahtisy ‘ Well, 1 
see,” said the mother, “it is clear that it is his fate Since that 
IS how it IS, he had better be called after his father, his father 
js Akaky, let the son be Akaky, too,” This was how he came to 
he Akaky Akakyevitch. The baby was christened and cried and 
^de wry faces durmg the ceremony, as though he for^aw that 
he would be a titular counciUor. So that was how it aU came to 
pass We have recaUed it here so that the reader may see for 
, himself that it happened qmte inevitably and that to give 
nny other name was out of the question No-one has bem aWe 
remember when and how long ago he entered the depart- 
ment, nor who gave him the job However many directors and 
mgher ofiflcials of all sorts came and went, he was always seen 
tlie barae place, in the same position, at the very same duty. 
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precisely the same copying clerk, so that they used to declare that 
«he must have been born a copying clerk in uniform all complete 
and with a bald patch on his head. No respect at all was show n 
him in the department. The porters, far from getting up from 
their seats when he came in, took no more notice of him than if a 
simple fly had flown across the vestibule. His superiors treated 
him with a sort of domineering chilliness. The head clerk’s assis- 
tant used to throw papers under his nose without even saying: 

“ Copy this” or “Here is an interesting, nice little case” or some 
agreeable remark of the sort, as is usually done in well-behaved 
offices. And he would take it, gazing only at the paper without 
looking to see who had put it there and w’hether he had the 
right to do so; he would take it and at once set to w'ork to copy 
it. The young clerks jeered and made jokes at him to the best 
of their clerkly wit, and told before his face all sorts of stories 
of their own invention about him; they would say of his land- 
lady, an old woman of seventy, that she beat him, would enquire 
w'hen the wedding was to take place, and would scatter bits of 
paper on his head, calling them snow. Akaky Akakyevitch 
never answered a word, however, but behaved as though there 
W’ere no-one here. It had no influence on liis work even; in the 
midst of all this teasing, he never made a single mistake in his 
copying. Only when the jokes were too unbearable, wffien they 
jolted his arm and prevented him from going on with his work, 
he would bring out: “Leave me alone! Why do you insult me?” 
and there was something strange in the words and in the voice 
in which they were uttered. There was a note in it of something 
that aroused compassion, so that one young man, new to the 
office, who, following the example of the rest, had allowed him- 
self to mock at him, suddenly stopped as though cut to the 
heart, and from that time forth, everything was, as it were, 
changed and appeared in a different light to him. Some unnatural 
orce seemed to thrust him away from the companions with 
w om he had become acquainted, accepting them as well-bred, 
poushed people. And long afterwards, at moments of the 
greatest gaiety, the figure of the humble little clerk with a bald 
pa ch on his head rose before him with his heart-rending words: 

J-eave me alone! Why do you insult me?” and in those heart- 
rendmg words he heard others: “I am your brother.” And the 
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poor young man hid his face in his hands, and m^y thn^ 
afterwards in his Irfe'he shuddered, seeing how much m umanity 
there is m man, how much savage brutahty hes hid en un er 
refined, cultured pohteness, and, my God! even in a man whom 
the world accepts as a gentleman and a man of onour . 

It would be hard to find a man who lived m his work as did 
Akaky Akakyevitch To say that he was zealous m his work is 
not enough, no, he loved his work. In it, in ^a copying, e 
found a varied and agreeable world of his own. There w^ a oo ' 
of enjoyment on his faoe; certain letters were favouri es 
him, and when he came to them he was dehghte , e c uc 
to himself and winked and moved his lips, so fha^ i seeme as 
though every letter his pen was forming could be rea in is 
face. If rewards had been given according to the measure o zea 
in the service, he might to his amazement have even 
himself a civil coimcdlor, but gU he gained in the seimc^ 
wits, his fellow-clerks expressed it, was a bucUe m bis butmn- 
hole and a pam m his back It cannot be said, however, a 
notice had ever been taken of him One director, bemg a goo 
natured man and anxious to reward him for his long service, 
sent him something a little more important than his ordinap^ 
copymg, he was mstructed from a finished documen ° ® 

some sort of report for another office, the work cons e on y 
, of altermg the headings and places changmg the first pereon 
uito the third. This cost him such an effort that it tluew hun 

into a regiolar perspiration’ he mopped his brow and sal a as, 

“No, better let me copy somethmg.” _ 

From that time forth they left him to go on copymg for eve 
It seemed as though nothing m the world existed for hm out- 
side his copymg! He gave no thought at all to his clothes; ms 
uniform was— well, not green but some sort of rusty, inuddy 
colour His collar was very short and narrow, so that, although 
his neck was not particularly long, yet, standmg out of the 
collar, It looked as immensely long as those of the plaster kittens 
that wag their heads and are carried about on trays on the heads 
of dozens of foreigners living m Russia And there were always 
things sticking to his uniform, either bits of hay or threads; 
morMVcr, he had a special art of passing under a window at 
the very moment when various rubbish was being flung out 
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into the street, and so was continually carrying off bits of 
melon rind and similar litter in his hat. He had never once in 
his life noticed what was being done and going on in tlic streets, 
all those things at which, as we all know, his colleagues, the 
young clerks, always stare, carrying their sharp sight so far 
even as to notice anyone on the other side of the pavement 
with a trouser strap hanging loose — a detail which always 
calls forth a sly grin. Whatever Akaky Akakyevitch looked at, 
he saw nothing anywhere but his clear, evenly written lines, 
and only perhaps when a horse’s head suddenly appeared 
from nowhere just on his shoulder, and its nostrils blew a 
perfect gale upon his cheek, did he notice that he was not in 
the middle of his writing, but rather in the middle of the 
street. 


On reaching home, he would sit down at once to the table, 
hurriedly sup his soup and eat % piece of beef with an onion; 
he did not notice the taste at all, but ate it all up together with 
the flies and anything else that Providence chanced to send him. 
When he felt that his stomach was beginning to be full, he 
would rise up from the table, get out a bottle of ink and set to 
copying the papers he had brought home with him. When he 
a none to do, he would make a copy expressly for his own 
p easure, particularly if the document were remarkable not for 
e eauty of its style but for the fact of its being addressed to 
some new or important personage. 

Even at those hours when the grey Petersburg sky is com- 
^ y ov^ast and the whole population of clerks have dined 
an ea n each as best he can, according to the salary 

aftpr and ^s personal tastes, when they are all restiug 
after the scratchmg of pens and bustle of the office, their own 

an People’s, and aU the tasks that 

is himself even beyond what 

left of theh hastening to devote what is 

to to pleasure; some more enterprising are flying 

their leisure! 

pli^ ® ^^-ts, some to spend the evening paying corn- 

while some— ^ 

to a 1 ^ most frequent of all — go simplv 

to a fellow-clerk’s flat on the third or fourth store;:^^^^^ 
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rooms with an entry or a kitchen, with some pretensions to 
style, with a lamp or some such article that has cost many 
sacrifices of dinners and excursions — at the time when all the 
clerks are scattered about the little flats of their friends, plajrmg 
a tempestuous game of whist, sipping tea out of glasses to the 
accompaniment of farthing rusks, suckmg m smoke from long 
pipes, teUing, as the cards are dealt, some scandal that has 
floated down from higher circles, a pleasure whieh the Russian 
can never by any possibility deny himself, or, when there is 
nothmg better to talk about, repeatmg the everlasting aneedote 
of the commanding officer who was told that the tail had been 
cut off the horse on the Falconet monument — m short, even when 
everyone was eagerly seeking entertainment, Akaky Akakyevitch 
did not give himself up to any amusement No-one could say 
that they had ever seen him at an evening party After workmg 
to his heart’s content, he would go to bed, smihng at the thought 
of the next day and wondermg what God would send him to 
copy. So flowed on the peaceful life of a man who knew how to 
be content with his fate on a salary of four hundred roubles, 
and so perhaps it would have flowed on to extreme old age, had 
It not been for the various calamities that bestrew the path 
through life, not only of titular, but even of pnvy, actual court 
and all other coimciUors, even those who neither give counsel 
to others nor accept it themselves 
There is in Petersburg a mighty foe of all who receive a salary 
of four hundred roubles or about that sum That foe is none 
other than our northern frost, although it is said to be very 
good for the health Between eight and mne in the mornmg, 
precisely at the hour when the streets are full of clerks going 
to their departments, the frost begms givmg such sharp and 
stmging flips at all their noses indiscnmmately that the poor 
fellows don’t know what to do with them At that tune, when 
even those in the higher grade have a pam in their brows and 
tears in then eyes from the frost, the poor titular councillors 
are sometimes almost defenceless Then only protection hes 
in runnmg as fast as they can through five or six streets in a 
wretched, thin httle overcoat and then warmmg then feet 
thoroughly m the porter’s room, till aU then faculties and 
qualifications for their various duties thaw again after being 
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frozen on the way. Akaky Akakyevitch had for some time 
been feeling that his back and shoulders were particularly 
nipped by the cold, although he did try to run the regular dis- 
tance as fast as he could. He wondered at last whether there 
were any defects in his overcoat. After examining it thoroughly 
in the privacy of his home, he discovered that in two or three 
places, to wit on the back and the shoulders, it had become a 
regular sieve; the cloth was so worn that you could see through 
it and the lining was coming out. I must observe that Akaky 
Akaky evitch’s overcoat had also served as a butt for the jibes 


of the clerks. It had even been deprived of the honourable name 
of overcoat and had been referred to as the “dressing jacket.” 
It was indeed of rather a strange make. Its collar had been 
growing smaller year by year as it served to patch the other 
parts. The patches were not good specimens of the tailor’s art, 
and they certainly looked clumsy and ugly. On seeing what was 
wrong, Akaky Akakyevitch decided that he would have to 
take the overcoat to Petrovitch, a tailor who lived on a fourth 
storey up a back staircase, and, in spite of having only one eye 
and being pock-marked all over his face, was rather successful 
in repairing the trousers and coats of clerks and others — that is. 


when he was sober, be it imderstood, and had no other enter- 
prise in his mind. Of this tailor I ought not, of course, to say 
much, but since it is now the rule that the character of every 
person in a novel must be completely drawn, well, there is no 
help for it, here is Petrovitch too. At first he was called simply 
n^ry, and was a serf belonging to some gentleman or other, 
e began to be called Petrovitch from the time that he got his 
ree om and began to drink rather heavily on every holiday, at 
, ^ chief holidays, but afterwards on aU chm’ch 

0 1 ays indiscriminately, wherever there is a cross in the 
^ en ar. On that side he was true to the customs of his fore- 
a ers, an when he quarrelled with his wife used to call her 
. ^ ^ German.” Since we have now men- 

hnr + wife, it will be necessary to say a few words about 
! ^^'^^o’^nately not much is known about her, except 
nnf ^ had a wife and that she wore a cap and 

apparently she could not boast of beauty; 
y, none but soldiers of the Guards peeped under her 
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cap when they met her, and th^y twitched their moustaches 
and gave vept to a rather peculiar sound. 

As he climbed the stairs leading to Petrovitch’s — ^which, to 
do them justice, were all soaked with water and slops and 
saturated through and tlirough wth that smell of spirits which 
makes the eyes smart, and is, as we all know, inseparable from 
the back-stams of Petersburg houses — ^Akaky Akakyevitch 
■was already wondenng how much Petrovitch would ask for 
the job, and inwardly resolving not to give moi'e than two 
roubles. The door was open, for Petroviteh’s wife was frying 
some fish and had so filled the kitchen with smoke that you 
could not even see the black-beetles. Akaky Akakyevitch 
crossed the kitchen unnoticed by the good woman, and walked 
at last into a room where he saw PetrOvitch sittmg on a big, 
wooden, unpaintcd table with his legs tucked under him hke 
a Turkish Pasha. The feet, as is usual with tailors when they 
sit at work, were bare; and the first object that caught Akaky 
Akakyevitch’s eye was the big toe, with which he was already 
famihar, with a misshapen nail as thick and strong as the shell 
of a tortoise Round Petrovitch’s neck hung a skein of silk 
and another of thread and on his knees was a rag of some sort 
He had for the last three mmutes been trying to thread his 
needle, but could not get the thread into the eye and so was 
■very angry with the darkness and mdeed with the thread 
itself, muttering m an undertone “It won’t go in, the savage! 
You wear me out, you rascal ’’ Akaky Akakyevitch was vexed 
that he had come just at the mmute when Petrovitch was in a 
bad humour; he liked to give -him an order when he was a 
httle “elevated”, or, as his wife expressed it, “had fortified 
himself with fiz, the one-eyed devil ” In such cucumstances 
Petrovitch was as a rule very ready to give way and agree, 
and invariably bowed and thanked him, indeed Afterwards, 
it IS true, his wife would come wailing liiat her husband had 
been drunk and so had asked too httle, but adding a single • 
ten-kopeck piece would settle that. But on this occasion 
Petrovitch was apparently sober and consequently curt, unwil- 
ling to bargain, and the devil knows what price he would be 
ready to lay on Akakj’’ Akakj'evitch perceived this and was, 
as the sajnng is, beating a retreat, but things had gone too far. 
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for Petrovitch was screwing up his solitary eye very atten- 
tively at him and Akaky Akakyevitch involuntarily brought 
out: “Good day, PetrovitchP’ “I wish you a good day, sir,” 
said Petrovitch, and squinted at Akaky Akakyevitch’s hands, 
trying to discover what sort of goods he had brought. 

“Here I have come to you, Petrovitch, do you see . . .!” 

It must be noticed that Akaky Akakyevitch for the most part 
explained himself by apologies, vague phrases, and particles 
which have absolutely no significance whatever. If the subject 
were a very difficult one, it was his habit indeed to leave 
his sentences quite unfinished, so that very often after a 
sentence had begun with the words “It reaUy is, don’t you 
know ...” nothing at all would follow and he himself would 
be quite oblivious, supposing he had said all that was 
necessary. . 

“What is it?” said Petrovitch, and at the same time with 
his solitary eye he scrutinized his whole uniform from the 
collar to the sleeves, the back, the skirts, the button-holes — 
with all of which he was very familiar, they were all his own 
work. Such scrutiny is habitual with tailors, it is the first thing 
they do on meeting one. 

“It’s like this, Petrovitch . . . the overcoat, the cloth . . . you 
see everywhere else it is quite strong; it’s a little dusty and 
looks ^ though it were old, but it is new and it is only in one 
place just a little ... on the back, and just a little worn on one 
shoulder and on this shoulder, too, a little ... do you see? 
that’s ali, and it’s not much work. . . .” 

Petrovitch took the “ dressing jacket,” first spread it out over 
t e table, examined it for a long time; shook his head and put 
is hand out to the window for a round snuff-box with a portrait 
on the hd of some general — which precisely I can’t say, for a 
nger ad been thrust through the- spot where a face should 
a\ e een, and the hole had been pasted up with a square bit 
o paper, ^ter taking a pinch of snuff, Petrovitch held the 
V ^ his hands and looked at it against the 

ig , and again he shook his head; then he turned it with the 

shook his head; again he took 
le 1 with the general pasted up with paper and stuffed 
pmch into his nose, shut the box, put it away and at last said; 
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“No, it can’t be repaired; a wretched garment!” Akaky 
Akakycvilch’s heart sank at those Asords, 

“Why can’t it, Pctrovitch?” he said, almost in the imploring 
voice of a cluld. “Why, the only thing is it is a bit worn on the 
shoulders; an by, you have got some little pieces . . 

“Yes, the pieces Avill be found all right,” said PetroAnteh, 
“but it can’t be patched, the stuff is quite rotten; if you put 
a needle m it, it would give way.” 

“Let it giA'c Avay, but you just put a patch on it.” 

"There is nothing to put a pateh on. There is nothing for 
it to hold on to; there is' a great strain on it, it is not Avorth 
calling cloth, it would fly away at a breath of wand.” 

“Well, then, strengthen it with something — upon my word, 
really, this is . . 1” ' 

“No,” said Pctrovitch resolutely, “there is nothing to be 
done, the thing is no good at all. You had far better, when the 
cold winter weather comes, make yourself leg Avrappings out 
of it, for there is no warmth m stockings, the Germans mvented 
them just to make money.” (Pctrovitch was fond of a dig at 
the Germans occasionally.) “And as for the overcoat, it is 
clear that you aviU have to have a new one.” 

At the word “new” there was a mist before Akaky Akakye- 
vitch’s eyes, and everything m the room seemed blurred He 
could see nothmg clearly but the general Avith the piece of paper 
over his face on the hd of Petrovitch’s snuff-box. 

“A new one?” he said, stiU feelmg as though he were m a 
dream; “why, I haven’t the money for it ” 

“Yes, a new one,” Pctrovitch repeated ATith barbarous 
composure. 

“Well, and if I did have a new one, how much would it . . ?” 
“You mean, what aviU it cost?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, three fifty -rouble notes or more,” said Pctrovitch, and 
he compressed his bps significantly He was very fond of making 
an effect, he Avas fond of suddenly disconcerting a man com- 
pletely and then squmtmg sideways to see Avhat sort of a face 
he made. 

“A hundred and fifty roubles for an overcoat,” screamed poor 
Akaky Akakyevitch — ^it was perhans the first time he Imd 
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screamed in his life, for he was always distinguished by the 

“‘‘S'”^s“rptta;vitch. “and even then it’s according to 

theloat. If I were to put marten on the 

will serve a little longer. ^A\r.rt mnn^v for 

“No, that would be wasting work and Wpxntch 

nothing,” said PeWtch. and after that Akaky Ak^ye-^ch 
went away completely crushed, and when he had gone Peto 
viteh remained standing for a long time with his lips pmscd 
up significantly before he took up his work again, teeli g 
pleased that he had not demeaned himself nor lowered th 
dignity’’ of the tailor’s art. 

When he got into the street, Akaky Akakyeyitch was 
though in a dream. “So that is how it is, he said to 
“I really did not think it would be So . . .” and then after a 
pause he added, “So there it is! so that s how it is at ast. 

I really could never have supposed it would have been so. 
there . . .” There followed another long silence, after which be 
brought out: “So there it is! well, it really is so utterly unex- 
pected . . . who would have thought . . . what a circumstance. . . 
Saying this, instead of going home he walked off in quite the 
opposite direction without -suspecting what he was doing. On 
the way a clumsy sweep brushed the whole of his sooty side 
against him and blackened all his shoulder; a regular hatful of 
plaster scattered upon him from the top of a house that was 
being built. He noticed nothing of this, and only after he had 
jostled against a sentry who had set his halberd down beside 
him and was shaking some snuff out of his horn into his rough 
fist, he came to himself a little and then only because the sentry 
said: “Why are you poking yourself right in one’s face, haven’t 
you the pavement to yourself?” This made him look roimd and 
turn homeward; only there he began to collect his thoughts, to 
see his position in a clear and true light and began talking to 
himself no longer incoherently but reasonably and openly as 
with a sensible friend ^vith whom one can discuss the most 
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intimate and vital matters. “No, indeed,” said Akalc)' Akakjm- 
^tch, "it is no use talking to Petrovitch now; ]ust now he 
^Uy is ... his wife must have been giving it to him. I had 
better go to him on Sunday mommg, after the Saturday evening 
be V ill be squinting and sleepy, so he’ll want a httle dnnk to 
it off and his wife won’t give him a penny. I’ll shp ten 
kopeeks into his hand and then he will be more aceommodat- 
ing and maybe take the overeoat. . .” 

So reasoning with liimself, Akaky Akakyeviteh eheered up 
and waited until the next Sunday; then, seeing from a distance 
Petrovitch’s wife leaving the house, he went straight in. Petro- 
vitch certainly was very tipsy after the Saturday, He could 
hardly hold his head up and was very drowsy, but, for all that, 
soon as he heard what he was speaking about, it seemed as 
though the devil had nudged him. “I can’t,” he said, “you 
biust kindly order a new one.” Akaky Akakyeviteh at once 
slipped a ten-kopeck piece into his hand. “ I thank you, sir, 

I iviU have just a drop to your health, but don’t trouble 
yourself about the overcoat; it is not a bit of good for any- 
thing. PU make you a fine new coat, you can trust me for 
that.” 

Akaky Akakyeviteh would have said more about repairs, but 
Petrovitch, without hstenmg, said “A new one now I’ll make 
you Without fad, you can rely upon that, I’ll do my best It 
Could even be hke the fashion that has come in with the collar 
button with silver claws under appliqu6” 

Then Akaky Akakyeviteh saw that there was no escape from 
^ overcoat and he was utterly depressed How indeed, for 
what, with what money could he get it? Of course he could to 
some extent rely on the bonus for the commg holiday, but that 
money had long ago been appropriated and its use determined 
beforehand It was needed for new trousers and to pay the 
cobbler an old debt for putting some new tops to some old boot- 
legs, and he had to order three shirts from a seamstress as well 
as two specimens of an undergarment which it is improper to 
mention in print, in short, all that money absolutely must be 
spent, and even if the director were to be so gracious as to 
assign him a gratuity of forty-five or even fifty, instead of fortv 
roubles, there would shll be left a mere tnfie, which vould be 
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but as a drop in the ocean beside the fortune needed for an over- 
coat. Though, of course, he knew that Petrovitch had a strange 
craze for suddenly putting on the devil knows what enormous 
price, so that at tunes his own wife could not help crying out; 
“Why, you are out of your wits, you idiot! Another time he’ll 
undertake a job for nothing, and here the devil has bewitched 
him to ask more than he is worth himself.” Though, of course, 
he knew that Petrovitch would undertake to make it for eighty 
roubles, still where would he get those eighty roubles? He might 
manage half of that sum; half of it could be found, perhaps even 
a little more; but where could he get the other half? . . . But, 
fost of all, the reader ought to know where that first half was to 
be found. Akaky Akakyevitch had the habit every time he spent 
a rouble of putting aside two kopecks in a little locked-up box 
with a sht m the lid for sHpping the money in. At the end of 
every a -year he would inspect the pile of coppers there and 
change them for smaU sUver. He had done this for a long time, 

many years the sum had mounted up to 
money in his hands, but 
flr^ he to get another 

deridprl^ 4- 4-?^ -Aiakyevitch pondered and pondered and 

diminish his ordinary 
evenino- ’ ^ri ^ year; give up burning candles in the 

’ ladv’s room n ^ anything he must go into the land- 

the V. ^ by her candle; that as he walked along 

almost on r f lightly and carefully as possible, 

mX last!Ctr fl Wes. so thatL sole^ 

to the wash less . usual, that he must send his linen 

worn ho m JS to Preserve it from being 

sit in a thin oorfo ^ i, jj e''ei'y day when he came home and 
mcnt which Ttee teeh hid ‘^tossiug-gown, a very ancient gar- 
it at first ratW hs?d ; ^Pe«d- To teU the truth, he found 
a wliilc it became a I, u-f j these privations, but after 

the other hand i • being hungry m the evening; on 

ever in his thoughts nourishment, for he carried 

existence Ld in ! t overcoat. His‘ whole 

ns lliougli some ofe though he had married, 

S some other person were present with him, as though 
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he -were no longer alone, but an agreeable companion had con- 
sented to walk the path of life hand in hand mth him, and that 
companion was no other than the new overcoat with its thick 
wadding and its strong durable linmg. He became, as it were, 
more ahve, even more strong-willed, hke a man who has set 
before himself a definite aim. Uncertamty, mdecision, in fact all 
the hesitatmg and vague charactcnstics vanished from his face 
and his manners. At times there was a gleam in his eyes, indeed, 
the most bold and audacious ideas flashed through his nund. 
Why not really have marten on the collar? Meditation on the 
subject always made him absent-mmded. On one occasion 
■when he was copymg a document, he very nearly made a mis- 
take, so that he almost cried out “ough” aloud and crossed 
himself. At least once every month he went to Petrovitch to 
talk about the overcoat, where it would be best to buy the 
cloth, and what colour it should be, and what pnce, and, 
though he returned home a httle anxious, he was always pleased 
at the thought that at last the time was at hand when every- 
thing would be bought and the overcoat would be made. 
Thmgs moved even faster than he had anticipated Contrary to 
all expectations, the director bestowed on Akaky Akakyevitch 
a gratuity of no less than sixty roubles Whether it was that 
he had an inklmg that Akaky Akakyevitch needed a greatcoat, 
or whether it happened so by chance, owmg to this he found he 
had twenty roubles extra This circurnstanee hastened the course 
of affairs Another two or three months of partial fasting and 
Akaky Akakyevitch had actually saved up nearly eighty roubles. 
His heart, as a rule very tranquil, began to throb The very first 
day he set off in company with Petrovitch to the shops. They 
bought some very good cloth, and no wonder, smce they had 
been thinking of it for more than six months before, and 
scarcely a month had passed without their going to the shop 
to compare prices, now Petrovitch himself declared that there 
was no better cloth to be had. For the lining they chose calico, 
but of a stout quahty, which in Pctrovitch’s words was even 
better than silk, qnd actually as strong and handsome to look at 
Marten they did not buy, because it certainly was dear, but 
mstead they chose cat fur, the best to be found m the shop — cat 
which m the distance might almost be taken for marten 
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Petrovitch was busy over the coat for a whole fortnight, 
because there were a great many button-holes, otherwise it w'ould 
have been ready sooner. Petrovitch asked twelve roubles for 
the work; less than that it hardly could have been, everything 
was sewn with silk, with fine double seams, and Petrovitch 
went over- every seam afterwards with his own teeth imprinting 
various figures with them. It was ... it is hard to say precisely 
on what day, but probably on the most triumphant day of the 
life of Akaky Akakyevitch that Petrovitch at last brought the 
overcoat. He brought it in the morning, just before it was time 
to set off for the department. The overcoat could not have 
arrived more in the nick of time, for rather sharp frosts were 
^st eginning and seemed threatening to be even more severe. 
Petroptch brought the greatcoat himself as a good tailor 
® ® • There was a,n expression of importance on his face, such 

as AJraky Akakyevitch had never seen there before. He seemed 

havmg completed a work of no little moment 
f Q *1 ° shown in his own person the gulf that separates 

tenors who only put in linings and do repairs from those who 
new matenals. He took the greatcoat out of the pocket- 
oTiipf ^ ^l^ich he had brought it (the pocket-handker- 

both looked at it with much pride and, holding it in 

shoulders th ^Ti ^ deftly over Akaky Akakyevitch’s 
his hands- ttf^ down and smoothed it out behind with 

vear<: + ^^^^^ess. the latter, as a man advanced in 

helped him to nnt^ ^ arms in the sleeves. Petrovitch 

too with his a^«? appeared that it looked splendid 

Tverrat was Tm i ^ out tLt the 

did not let slip fnd entirely successful. Petrovitch 

beca^^e he W^n observing that it was only 

because he had knovV^akf Ak^lf -f signboard, and 

done it so chea^y 

have asked hi^ ;eveLrfiv^ If ^ 

Akaky Akakyevitch ha/nn - ^or the work alone. 

Petrovitch, besides he ^ ^ discuss this with 

fnghtened of the big sums that 
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Petrovitch was fond of flinging airily about m conversation. He 
paid him, thanked him, and went off on the spot, with his new 
overcoat on, to the department. Petrovitch followed him out and 
stopped in the street, staring for a good time at the coat from 
a distance and then purposely turned off and, taking a short 
cut by a side street, came back into the street and got another 
new of the coat from the other side, that is, from the front. 

Meanwhile Akaky Akakyeviteh walked along with every 
emotion m its most hohday mood. He felt every second that 
he had a new overcoat on his shoulders, and several tunes he 
actually laughed from mward satisfaction Indeed, it had two 
advantages, one that it was warm and the other that it was 
good He did not notice the way at all and found himself all at 
once at the department, in the porter’s room he took off the 
overcoat, looked it over and put it m the porter’s special care. I 
cannot tell how it happened, but all at once everyone m the 
department learned that Akaky Akakyeviteh had a new over- 
coat and that the “ dressing jacket” no longer existed They all 
ran out at once into the porter’s room to look at Akaky Akakye- 
vitch’s new overcoat, they began welcommg him and con- 
gratulatmg him so that at first he could do nothmg but smile 
and afterwards felt positively abashed When, commg up to 
lum, they all began saying that he must “sprinkle” the new 
overcoat and that he ought at least to stand them all a supper, 
Akaky Akakyeviteh lost his head completely and did not know 
what to do, how to get out of it, nor what to answer A few 
minutes later, flushing crimson, he even began assuring them 
With great simphcity that it was not a new overcoat at all, that 
It Was just nothing, that it was an old overcoat. At last one of 
the clerks, mdeed the assistant of the head clerk of the room, 
probably in order to show that he was not proud and was able 
get on with those beneath him, said* “So be it. I’ll give a 
party instead of Akaky Akakyeviteh and invite you aU to tea 
With me this evening, as luck would have it, it is my name- 
day ” The clerks naturally congratulated the assistant head 
clerk and eagerly accepted the invitation. Akaky Akakyeviteh 
was beginning to make excuses, but they all declared that it was 
uncivil of him, that it was simply a shame and a disgrace and 
that he could not possibly refuse However, he felt pleased 
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about it afterwards when he remembered that through this he 
would have the opportunity of going out in the evening, too, in 
his new overcoat. The whole day was for Akaky Akakyevitch 
the most triumphant and fesrtive day in his life. He returned 
home in the happiest frame of mind, took off the overcoat and 
hung it carefuUy on the wall, admiring the cloth and lining 
once more, and then pulled out his old “dressing jacket,” now 
completely coming to pieces, on purpose to compare them. He 
glanced at it and positively laughed, the difference was so 
immense 1 And long afterwards he went on laughing at dinner, 
as the position in which the “dressing jacket” was placed 
recurred to his mind. He dined in excellent spirits and after 
dmner wrote nothing, no papers at all, but just took his ease 
for a httle while on his bed, till it got dark, then, without 
putting things off, he dressed, put on his overcoat, and went 
out into the street. Where precisely the clerk who had invited 
him lived we regret to say that we cannot tell; our memory is 
beginning to fail sadly, and ever 5 d;hing there is in Petersburg, 
all the streets and houses, are so blurred and muddled in our 
head that it is a very difficult business to put anything in 
orderly fashion. However that may have been, there is no 
doubt that the clerk hved in the better part of the town and 
consequently a very long distance from Akaky Akakyevitch. 
At first thq latter had to walk through deserted streets, scantily 
lighted, but as he approached his destination the streets became 
more lively, more full of people, and more brightly lighted; 
passers-by began to be more frequent, ladies began to appear, 
here and there, beautifully dressed, beaver collars were to be 
seen on the men. Cabmen with wooden treUis-work sledges, 
studded with gilt nails, were less frequently to be met; on the 
other hand, jaunty drivers in raspberry coloured velvet caps 
with varn^hed sledges and bearskin rugs appeared, and car- 
riages with decorated boxes dashed along the streets, their 
wheels crunching through the. snow. 

Akaky Akakyevitch looked at all this as a novelty; for several 
years he had not gone 'out into the streets in -the evening. He 
stopped with ciniosity before a lighted shop-window to look at 

a beautiful woman was represented in the 
act of taking off her shoe and displaying as she did so the whole 
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^ shapely leg, while behind her back a gentleman with 
whiskers and a handsome imperial on his chm was putting his 
j at the door. Akaky Akakyevitch shook his head and 

( s^ed and then went on his way Why did he smile? Was it 
because he had come across somethmg qmte unfamihar to him, 
though every man retains some instinctive feehng on the sub- 
Jtet, or was it that he reflected, like many other clerks, as 
I tallows. “Well, upon my soul, those Frenchmen! it’s beyond 
! anything! if they try on anythmg of the sort, it really is . !” 

I inough possibly he did not even thmk that there is no creeping 
1 into a man’s soul and finding out all that he thinks. At last he 
' I’bached the house m which the assistant head clerk lived in fine 
style, there was a lamp bunung on the stairs, and the flat was 
, on the second floor. As he went into the entry Akaky Akakye- 
vitch saw whole rows of goloshes Amongst them m the middle 
of the room stood a samovar hissmg and lettmg off clouds of 
steam. On the walls hung coats and cloaks, among which some 
actually had beaver collars or velvet revers The other side of 
the wall there was noise and talk, which suddenly became clear 
and loud when the door opened and the footman came out ivith 
a tray fuff of empty glasses, a jug of cream, and a basket of 
biscuits. It was evident that the clerks had arrived long before 
and had already drunk their first glass of tea. Akaky Akakye- 
vitch, after hanging up his coat with his own hands, went into 
the room, and at the same moment there flashed before his 
eyes a vision of candles, clerks, pipes, and card tables, together 
tvith the confused soimds of conversation rising up on all sides 
and the noise of movmg chairs. He stopped very awkwardly 
‘n the middle of the room, looking about and trying to think 
what to do, but he was observed and received witli a shout and 
they all went at once into the entry and again took a look at 
his overcoat Though Akaky Akakyevitch w ns something embar- 
rassed, yet, being a simple-hearted man, he could not help 
being pleased at seeing how they all admired his coat Then of 
course they all abandoned him and his coat, and turned their 
attention as usual to tlic tables set for wliisU All this — the noise, 
Ihc talk, and the crowd of people — ^wns strange and wonderful 
to Akaky Aknkj’cvitcli Ifc simph did not know how to bclin\ c. 
what to do with Ins anns and legs and liis whole figure; at Inst 
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he sat do>vn beside the players, looked at the cards, stared first 
at one and then at another of the faces, and in a little wliilc 
began to yawn and felt that he was bored — especially as it was 
long past the time at which he usually went to bed. He tried to 
take leave of his hosts, but they would not let him go, saying 
that he absolutely must have a glass of champagne in honour 
of the new coat. An hour later supper was served, consisting of 
salad, cold veal, a pasty, pies, £ind tarts from the confectioner’s, 
and champagne. They made Akaky Akakyevitch drink two 
glasses, after which he felt that things were much more cheerful, 
though he could not forget that it was t-welve o’clock and that 
he ought to have been home long ago. That his host might not 
take it into his head to detain him, he slipped out of the room, 
hunted in the entry for his greatcoat, which he found, not with- 
out regret, lying on the floor, shook it, removed some fluff from 
it, put it on, and went down the stairs into the street. It was 
still light in the streets. Some little general shops, those per- 
petual clubs for house-serfs and all sorts of people, were open; 
others which were closed showed, however, a long streak of 
light at every crack of the door, proving that they were not yet 
deserted, and probably maids and men-servants were still 
finishing their conversation and discussion, driving their masters 
to utter perplexity as to their whereabouts. Akaky Akakye- 
vitch walked along in a cheerful state of mind; he was even on 
the point of running, goodness knows why, after a lady of some 
sort who passed by like lightning with every part of her frame 
in MO ent motion. He checked himself at once, however, and 
again valked along very gently, feeling positively surprised 
inexplicable impulse that had seized liim. Soon 
the deserted streets, which are not particularly cheerful by day 
and even less so in the evening, stretched before him. Now they 
were still more dead and deserted; the light of street lamps was 
can er, e oil was evidently running low; then came wooden 
cnees, not a soul anywhere; only the snow gleamed 
^°^-Pitched slumbering hovels looked 
their closed shutters. He approached 
which f intersected by an endless square, 

on the further scarcely visible 
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In the distance, goodness knows where, there was a gleam 
of light from some sentrj’-box which seemed to be standing at 
the end of the world. Akaky Akakyevitch’s hght-heartedncss 
grew somehow sensibly less at this place. He stepped into the 
square, not \\ithout an involuntary uneasiness, as though his 
heart had a foreboding of evil. He looked behind him and to 
both sides — it was as though the sea were all round him '‘No, 
better not look,” he thought, and walked on, shutting his eyes, 
and when he opened them to see whether the end of the square 
Were near, he suddenly saw standing before him, almost under 
his very nose, some men with moustaches, ]ust what they were 
hke he could not even distmguish There was a mist before his 
ayes and a throbbing m his chest. “I say the overcoat is mine!” 
^id one of them in a voice like a clap of thunder, seizmg him 
by the collar Akaky Akakyevitch was on the point of shouting 
Help” when another put a fist the size of a clerk’s head against 
his very hps, saying* ‘‘You ]ust shout now.” Akaky Akakye- 
^tch felt only that they took the overcoat ofi", and gave him a 
hick With their knees, and he fell on his face in the snow and 
Was conscious of nothing more A few nunutes later he came to 
mmself and got on to his feet, but there was no-one there He 
felt that it was cold on the ground and that he had no overcoat, 
and began screaming, but it seemed as though his voice could 
not carry to the end of the square Overwhelmed ■with despair 
and contmumg to scream, he ran across the square straight to 
the sentry-box, beside which stood a sentry leanmg on his 
halberd and, so it seemed, looking -with curiosity to see who the 
devil the man was who was screammg and runnmg towards 
bun from the distance. As Akaky Akakyevitch reached him, he 
began breathlessly shouting that he was asleep and not lookmg 
after his duty not to see that a man was being robbed The 
sentry answered that he had seen nothing, that he had only 
seen him stopped m the middle of the square by two men, and 
supposed that they were his -friends, and that, instead of 
abusing him for nothing, he had better go the next day to the 
superintendent and that he would find out who had taken the 
overcoat Akaky Akakyevitch ran home m a terrible state his 
hair, which was still comparatively abundant on his temples 
and the back of his head, was completely dishevelled, his side 
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and chest and his trousers were all covered with snow. When his 
old landlady heard a fearful knock at the door she jumped 
hurriedly out of bed and, with only one slipper on, ran to open 
it, modestly holding her shift across her bosom; but when she 
opened it she stepped back, seeing what a state Akaky Akakye- 
vitch was in. When he told her what had happened, she clasped 
her hands in horror and said that he must go straight to the 
superintendent, that the police constable of the quarter would 
deceive him, make promises and lead him a dance; that it would 
be best of all to go to the superintendent, and that she knew 
him indeed, because Anna the Finnish girl who was once her 
cook was now in service as a nurse at the superintendent’s; and 
that she often saw him himself when he passed by their house, 
and that he used to be every Sunday at church too, saying his 
prayers and at the same time looking good-humouredly at 
everyone, and that therefore by every token he must be a 
kind-hearted man. After listening to this advice, Akaky Akakye- 
vitch made his way very gloomily to his room, and how he 
spent that night I leave to the imagination of those who are 
in the least able to picture the position of ^others. Early in the 
morning he set off to the police superintendent’s, but was told 
that he was asleep. He came at ten o’clock, he was told again 
that he was asleep; he came at eleven and was told that the 
superintendent was not at home; he came at dinner-time, but 
t le clerks in the ante-room would not let him in, and insisted 
on knowing what was the matter and what business had brought 
iim and exactly what had happened; so that at last Akaky 
Akakyevitch for the first time in his life tried to show the 
s ren^h of his character and said curtly that he must see the 
supenntendent himself, that they dare not refuse to admit 
im, at e had come from the department on government 
)usin(^s, and that if he made complaint of them they would 
sec. 1 he clerks dared say nothing to this, and one of them went 
nf ^ superintendent. The latter received his story 

extremely strange way. 
'Vkakvrviirl Tnain point, he began asking Akaky 

home so late? 

Urvl house of ill-faine? 

. .a 'Acvitch was ovenvhclmed with confusion, 
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I and went away without knowing whether or not the proper 
j measures would be taken in regard to his overcoat. He was 
1 absent from the office all that day (the only time that it had 
; happened m his hfe). Next day he appeared with a pale face, 
■'Vearing his old “dressing jacket” which had become a still 
more pitiful sight. The tidmgs of the theft of the overcoat — 
though there were clerks who did not let even this chance shp 
of jeenng at Akaky Akakyevitch — ^touched many of them. They 
decided on the spot to get up a subscription for him, but col- 
lected only a very tnflmg sum, because the clerks had already 
. spent a good deal on subscribmg to the director’s portrait and 
on the purchase of a book, at the suggestion of the head of their 
department, who was a friend of the author, and so the total 
realized was very msignificant. One of the clerks, moved by 
compassion, ventured at any rate to assist Akajcy Akakye^ntch 
■With good advice, tellmg him not to go to the district police 
inspector, because, though it might happen that the latter 
, might be sufficiently zealous of gainmg the approval of his 
supenors to succeed m findmg the overcoat, it would remain in 
the possession of the pohce unless he presented legal proofs 
fhat it belonged to Him; he urged that far the best thmg would 
he to appeal to a Person of Consequence; that the Person of 
Consequence, by writing and getting mto communication with 
the proper authonties, could push the matter through more 
successfully There was nothing else for it Akaky Akakyevitch 
made up his mind to go to the Person of Consequence ^Vl^at 
precisely was the nature of the functions of thed’erson of Con- 
sequence has remained a matter of uncertainty. It must be 
noted that this Person of Consequence liad only lately become 
n person of consequence, and until recently had been a person 
of no consequence Though, indeed, his position even now was 
not reckoned of consequence in comparison vith others of still 
greater consequence. But there is ah^a}^ to be found a circle 
of persons to whom a person of little consequence in the eyes 
of others is a person of consequence It is true tlint he did Ins 
utmost to increase the consequence of his position in 'various 
"ajs, for instance of insisting tlmt his sul>ordinntcs should 
come out on to the stairs to meet him when he nmv cd at his 
ollicc: tlint no-one should \cnturc to approach him dircctiv. 
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but all proceedings should be by the strictest order of prece- 
dence; that a coUegiate registration clerk should report the 
matter to the provineial secretary, and the provincial secretary 
to the titular couneillor or whomsoever it might be, and that 
business should only reach him by this channel. Everyone in 
Holy Russia has a craze for imitation, everyone apes and 
mimics his superiors. I have actually been told that a titular 
councillor who was put in charge of a small separate office, 
immediately partitioned off" a'speeial room for himself, calling 
it the head office, and set special porters at the door with red 
collars and gold lace, who took hold of the handle of the door 
and opened it for everyone who went in, though the “head 
office” was so tiny that it was with difficulty that an ordinary 
writing table could be put into it. The manners and habits 
of the Person of Consequence were dignified and majestic, but 
not complex. The chief foundation of his system was strict- 
ness, “strictness, strictness, and — strictness!” he used to say, 
and at the last word he would look very significantly at the 
person he was addressing, though, indeed, he had no reason 
to do so, for the dozen clerks who made up the wjiole adminis- 
trative mechanisrn of his office stood in befitting awe of him; 
any clerk who saw him in the distance would leave his work 
and remain standing at attention till his superior had left the 
room. His conversation with his subordinates was usually 
marked by severity and also confined to three phrases; “How 
dare you?” “Ho you know to whom you are speaking?” “Do 
you understand who I am? ” He was, however, at heart a good- 
natured man, pleasant and obliging with his colleagues; but the 
grade of general had completely turned his head. When he 
received it, he was perplexed, thrown off his balance, and quite 
at a lop how to behave. If he chanced to be with his equals, he 
was still quite a decent man, aVery gentlemanly man, in fact, 
and m many ways even an intelligent man, but as soon as he 
was in company with men who were even one grade below him, 
there was simply no doing anything with Him: he sat sfient 
IS position excited compassion, the more so as he himself 
c ^ might have been spending his time to incomparably 

more a vantage. At times there could be seen in his eyes an 
intense desire to join in some interesting conversation, but 
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he was restrained by the doubt whether it would not be too 
much on his part, w hcther it would not be too great a familiarity 
and lowering of his dignity, and in consequence of these reflec- 
tions he remained everlastingly in the same mute condition, 
only uttering from time to time monosyllabic sounds, and in 
this w ay he gained the reputation of being a very tiresome man. 

So this w’os the Person of Consequence to whom our fnend 
■Ahaky Akakycvitch appealed, and he appealed to him at a 
most unpropitious moment, very unfortunate for himself, 
though fortunate, indeed, for the Person of Consequence. The 
latter happened to be in his study, talking in the very best 
of spirits with an old friend of his childhood who had only just 
arrived and whom he had not seen for several years. It was at 
this moment that he was informed that a man called Bash- 
matchkm was asking to see him. He asked abruptly, “What 
sort of man is he?” and received the answer, “A government 
clerk ” “Ah! he can wait, I haven’t time now,” said the Person 
of Consequence. Here I must observe that this was a complete 
he on the port of the Person of Consequence; he had time; his 
friend and he had long ago said all they had to say to each other 
and their conversation had begun to be broken by very long 
pauses dunng which they merely slapped each other on the 
knee, saying, “So that’s how thmgs are, Ivan Abramovitchl” 

There it is, Stepan Varlamovitchl” but, for all that, he told 
the clerk to wait in order to show his friend, who had left the 
service years before and was livmg at home m the country how 
long clerks had to wait m his ante-room At last after they had 
talked, or rather been silent to their hearts’ content and had 
smoked a cigar in very comfortable arm-chairs with slopmg 
backs, he seemed suddenly to recollect, and said to the secre- 
tary who was standmg at the door with papers for bis signa- 
ture: “Oh, by the way, there is a clerk waiting, isn’t there? 
Tell him he can come in ” When he saw Akaky Akakyevitch’s 
meek appearance and old uniform, he turned to him at once 
•and said “What do you want?” m a firm and abrupt voice, 
which he had purposely practised' m his own room m solitude 
before the lookmg-glass for a week before receiving his present 
post and the grade of a general Akaky Akakyevitch, who was 
overwhelmed with befitting awe beforehand, was somewhat 
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confused and, as far as his tongue would allow him, explained 
to the best of his powers, with even more frequent “crs” than 
usual, that he had had a perfectly new overcoat and now he 
had been robbed of it in the most inhuman way, and that now 
he had come to beg him by his intervention either to correspond 
with his honour the head policemaster or anybody else, and find 
the overcoat. This mode of proceeding struck the general for 
some reason as taking a great liberty. “What next, sir,” he 
went on as abruptly, “don’t you know the*way to proceed? 
To whom are you addressing yourself? Don’t you know how 
things are done? You ought first to have handed in a petition 
to the office; it would have gone to the head clerk of the room, 
and to the head clerk of the section, then it would have been 
handed to the secretary and the secretary would have brought 
it to me , . 

“But, your Excellency,” said Akaky Akakyevitch, tr3dng to 
collect all the small allowance of presence of mind he possessed 
and feeling at the same time that he was getting into a terrible 
perspiration, “I ventured, your Excellency, to trouble you 
because secretaries . . . er . , . are people you can’t depend 


What? what? what?” said the Person of Consequence. 
Where did you get hold of that spirit? WTiere did you pick up 
such ideas? What insubordination is spreading among young 
men against their superiors "and betters.” The Person of Conse- 
quence did not apparently observe that Akaky Akakj^evitch* 
was well over fifty, and therefore if he could have been called a 
young man it would only have been in comparison with a man 
of seventy. “Do you know to whom you are speaking? Do you 
^dersUnd who I am? Do you understand that, I ask you?” At 
this pomt he stamped and raised his voice to such a powerful 
note that AImky Akakyevitch was not the only one to be terri- 
^ ‘ ^ - kyevitch was positively petrified; he staggered, 
trembhng aU over, and could not stand; if the porters had 
not run up to support him, he would have flopped upon the 
floor; he was led out almost unconscious. The Person of Conse- 

surpassed his expectations 
and enchanted at the idea that Ms words could even deprive a 
man of consciousness, stole a sideway glance at his frLd to 
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j see how he was taking it, and perceived not without satisfac- 
tion that his friend was feeling very uncertain and even begin- 
j ning to be a httle terrified hinaself. 

* How he got downstairs, bow he went out into the street — of 
all that Akaky Akakyevitch remembered nothing, he had no 
feeling m his arms or his legs In all his life he had never been 
so severely reprimanded by a general, and this was by one of 
, another department, too. He went out mto the snowstorm, that 
[ was whisthng through the streets, with his mouth open, and 
I as he went he stumbled off the pavement; the wmd, as its way 
I IS in Petersburg, blew upon bim from all the points of the 
compass and from every side street In an mstant it had blown 
a quinsy mto his throat, and when he got home he was not 
able to utter a word, with a swoUen face and throat he went to 
bed So violent is sometimes the effect of a suitable reprimand 1 
Next day he was in a high fever Thanks to thd gracious 
assistance of the Petersburg climate, the disease made more 
rapid progress than could have been expected, and when the 
doctor came, after feehng his pulse he could find nothing to do 
but prescribe a fomentation, and that simply that the patient 
rnight not be left without the benefit of medical assistance; 
however, two days later he informed him that his end was at 
hand, after which he turned to his landlady and said “And you 
bad better lose no time, my good woman, but order him now a 
deal coffin, for an oak one will be too dear for him ” Whether 
Akaky Akakyevitch heard these fateful words or not, whether 
they produced a shattering effect upon hun, and whether he 
regretted his pitiful life, no-one can tell, for he was all the time 
in dehnum and fever. Apparitions, each stranger than the 
one before, were continually hauntmg him* first, he saw Petro- 
vitch and was ordering him to make a greatcoat trimmed with 
some sort of traps for robbers, who were, he fancied, continually 
under the bed, and he was callmg his landlady every minute 
to pull out a thief who had even got imder the quilt, then he 
kept asking why his old “dressing jacket” was hanging before 
him when he had a new overcoat, then he fancied he was stand- 
ing before the general listening to the appropriate reprimand 
and saying. “I am sorry, your Excellency,” then finally he 
became abusive, uttering the most awful language, so tliat his 
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old landlady positively crossed herself, havin;^ never heard 
anything of the kind from him before, and tlic more horrified 
beeause these dreadful words followed immediately upon the 
phrase “your Exeellency.” Later on, his talk was a mere medley 
of nonsense, so that it was quite unintelligible; all that could 
be seen was that his incoherent words and thouglils were 
concerned with nothing but the overcoat. At last poor Aknky 
Akakyevitch gave up the ghost. No seal was put upon his 
room nor upon his things, because, in the first place, he had 
no heirs, and in the second, the properU’ left was very small, to 
wit, a bundle of goose-feathers, a quire of white government 
paper, three pairs of socks, two or three buttons that had come 
off his trousers, and the “dressing jacket” with which the reader 
is already familiar. Who came into all this wealth God only 
knows, even I who tell the tale must own that I have not 
troubled to enquire. And Petersburg remained without Akaky 
Akakyevitch, as though, indeed, he had never been in the city. 
A creature had vanished and departed whose cause no-one had 
championed, who was dear to no-one, of interest to no-one, who 
never even attracted the attention of the student of natural 
history, though the latter does not disdain to fix a common fly 
upon a pin and look at him under the microscope — a creature 
who bore patiently the jeers of the office and for no particular 
reason went to his grave, though even he at the very end of 
his life was visited by a gleam of brightness in the form of an 
overcoat that for one instant brought colour into his poor life — 
a creature on whom calamity broke as insufferably as it breaks 
upon the heads of the mighty ones of this world . . .1 

Several days after his death the porter from the department 
was sent to his lodgings with instructions that he should go at 
once to the office, for his chief was asking for him; but the porter 
was obliged to return without him, explaining that he could 
not come, and to the enquiry “Why?” he added: “Well, you 
see: the fact is he is dead, he was buried three days ago.” This 
was how they learned at the office of the death of Akaky 
Akakyevitch, and the next day there was sitting in his seat 
a new clerk who was very much taller and who wrote not in 
the same upright hand but made his letters more slanting and 
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But who could have imagined that this was not all there w ns 
to tell about Akaky Akakyevutch, that he was destined for a 
few days to make a noise in the world after lus death, ns 
though to make up for his hfe having being imnoticed by any 
one? But so it happened, and our poor stor}' imcxpectedly 
finishes wth a fantastic ending. Rumours were suddenlj 
floating about Petersburg that in the neighbourhood of the 
Kahnlun Bridge and for a little distance beyond, a corpse had 
taken to appearmg at night m the form of a clerk looking for 
a stolen overcoat, and stripping from the shoulders of all 
passers-by, regardless of grade and callmg, overcoats of aU 
descnptions — ^tnmmcd wnth cat fur, or beaver or wadded, lined 
"'nth racooUj fox and bear — ^made, in fact, of all sorts o ® 
which men have adapted for the covenng of their oivn. One 
of the clerks of the department saw the corpse with lus own eyes 
and at once recognised it as Akaky Akakyevitch; but it ^cited 
in him such terror, however, that he ran away as fast as his legs 
could carry him and so could not get a very clear view of him, 
and only saw him hold up his finger threatenmgly m the distance. 

From all sides complamts were contmually commg that 
backs and shoulders, not of mere titular councillors, but ev^ of 
Upper court councillors, had been exposed to taking chills, 
owmg to being stripped of their greatcoats. Orders were given 
to the police to catch the corpse regardless of trouble or expense, 
ahve or dead, and to punish him m the cruellest way, as an 
example to others, and, mdeed, they very nearly succeeded in 
domg so. The sentry of one district pobce station m Kiryushkin 
Flace snatched a corpse by the collar on the spot of the crime 
in the very ket of attempting to snatch a frieze overcoat from 
a retired musician, who used m his day to play the flute. Having 
Caught him by the collar, he shouted until he had brought two 
other comrades, whom he charged to hold him while he felt 
]ust for a minute in his boot to get out a snuff-box m order to 
revive his nose which had six times in his life been frost-bitten, 
hut the snuff was probably so strong that not even a dead man 
could stand it The sentry liad hardly had time to put his finger 
over his right nostril and draw up some snuff in the left when 
the corpse sneezed violently right into the eyes of all three. 
BTiiIc they were putting tljcir fists up to wipe them, the corpse 
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completely vanished, so that thej^ were not even sure whether 
he had actually been in their hands. From tliat time forward, 
the sentries conceived such a horror of the dead that they were 
even afraid to seize the living and confined themselves to shout- 
ing b-om the distance: ‘‘Hi, you there, be off!'’ and the dead 
clerk began to appear even on the other side of the Kalinkin 
Bridge, rousing no little terror in all timid people. 

We have, however, quite deserted the Person of Consequence, 
who may in reality almost be said to be the cause of the fan- 
tastic ending of this perfectly true story. To begin wnth, my 
duty requires me to do justice to the Person of Consequence by 
recording that soon after poor Akaky Akakye'vitch had gone 
away crushed to powder, he felt something not unlike regret. 
Sympathy was a feeling not unknow'n to him; liis heart was open 
to many kindly impulses, although his exalted grade very often 
prevented them from being shown. As soon as his friend had gone 
out of his study, he even began brooding over poor Akakj' 
Akakyevitch, and from that time forward, he was almost every 
day haunted by the image of the poor clerk who had succumbed 
so completely to the befitting reprimand. The thought of the * 
man so worried him that a week later he actually decided to 
send a clerk to find out how he was and w'hether he really could 
help him in any way. And when they brought him word that 
iHmky Akakyevitch had died suddenly in delirium and fever, 
made a great impression on him, his conscience reproached 
him and he was depressed all day. Anxious to distract his mind 
an to orget the unpleasant impression, he went to spend the 
evenmg with one of his friends, where he found a genteel 
company and, what was best of all, almost everyone was of 
ne grade so that he was able to be quite free from restraint. 

^ a wonderfifi effect on his-spirits, he expanded, became 
a a e an genial ^m short, spent a very agreeable evening. At 
supper he drank a couple of glasses of champagne-a proceed- 
ing which we aU know has a happy effect in inducing good- 
mpagne made him inclined to do something 

If IT} T not to go home yet but to visit a lady 

of Ins aequamtoo^one Karolina Ivanovna-a lady apparently 

entertained extremely 
friendly feehngs. It must be noted that the Person of Conse- 
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quence was a man no longer yotmg, an excellent husband, and 
the respectable father of a family. He had two sons, one already 
serving in his office, and a nice-looking daughter of sixteen with 
a rather tumcd-up pretty httlc nose, who used to come every 
morning to kiss his hand saying: “Bon jour. Papa.” His wife, 
who was stall blooming and decidedly good-lookmg, indeed, used 
first to give him her hand to kiss and then would kiss his hand, 
tummg it the other side upwards. But though the Person of 
Consequence was perfectly satisfied with the kmd amemties 
of his domestic hfe, he thought it proper to have a lady fnend 
in another quarter of the town. This lady liiend was not a bit 
better-looking nor younger than his wife, but these mystenous 
facts exist in the world and it is not our business to criticise 
them And so the Person of Ckmsequence went downstairs, got 
into his sledge, and said to his coachman, “To Karohna 
Ivanova,” wlule luxuriously wrapped in his warm fur coat he 
remained m that agreeable frame of mmd sweeter to a Russian 
than anythmg that could be invented, that is, when one thinks 
of nothmg while thoughts come mto the mmd of themselves, 
one pleasanter than the other, without the labour of followmg 
them or lookmg for them. Full of satisfaction, he recalled all 
the amusing moments of the evening he had spent, all the 
phrases that had set the bttle circle laughmg, many of them 
he repeated m an undertone and found them as amusmg as 
before, and so, very naturally, laughed very heartily at them 
agam. From tune to tune, however, he was disturbed by a gust 
of wmd which, blowing suddenly, God knows whence and 
wherefore, cut him m the face, peltmg him with flakes of snow, 
puffing out his coat-collar like a sack, or suddenly flmging it 
With 'Unnatural force over his head and givmg him endless 
trouble to extricate hunself from it. All at once, the Person of 
Consequence felt that someone had clutched hun very tightly 
by the collar Turning round he saw a short man m a shabby old 
uniform, and not without horror recognised him as Akaky 
Akakyevitch The clerk’s face was white as snow and looked 
hke that of a corpse, but the horror of the Person of Conse- 
quence was beyond all bounds when he saw the mouth of the 
corpse distorted mto speech and, breathmg upon him the chill 
of the grave, it uttered the following words: “Ah, so here you 
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are at last! At last I’ve , . . cr , . . caught you by the collar. It’s 
your overcoat I want, you refused to help me and abused me 
into the bargain! So now give me j'^ours!” The poor Per.son of 
Consequence very nearly died. Resolute and dctcrniincd as he 
was in his office and before subordinates in general, and though 
anyone looking at his manly air and figure would have said: 
“Oh, what a man of character!” yet in this plight he felt, like 
very many persons of athletic appearance, such terror that not 
without reason he began to be afraid he would have some sort 
of fit. He actually flung his overcoat off his shoulders as fast 
as he could and shouted to his coachman in a voice unlike his 
own: “Drive home and make haste!” The coachman, hearing 
the tone which he had only heard in critical moments and then 
accompanied by something even more rousing, hunched his 
shoulders up to his ears in case of worse following, swung his 
whip and flew on like an arrow. In a little over six minutes the 
Person of Consequence was at the entrance of his own house. 
Pale, panic-stricken, and without his overcoat, he arrived 
home instead of at Karolina Ivanovna’s, dragged himself to 
his own room and spent the night in great perturbation, so that 
next morning his daughter said to him at breakfast; “You 
look quite pale to-day. Papa”: but her papa remained mute 
and said not a word to anyone of what had happened to him, 
where he had been, and where he had been going. The incident 
made a great impression upon him. Indeed, it happened far 
more rarely that he said to his subordinates: “How dare you? 
o you understand who I am?” and he never uttered those 
until he had first heard all the rights of the case. 

What was even more remarkable is that from that time the 
appanfaon of the dead clerk ceased entirely: apparently the 
general s overcoat had fitted him perfectly, anyway nothing 
more was heard of overcoats being snatched from anyone. 
Many restless and anxious people refused, however, to be 
pacified, and still maintained that in remote parts of the town 
^ clerk went on appearing. One sentry in 

frnm ^^stance, saw with his own eyes a ghost appear 

what f ^ ouse;^ut, being by natural constitution some- 

an ordinary, 

well-grown pig, making a sudden dash out of some building, 
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^ knocked him off his feet to the vast entertainment of the eab- 
men standing round, from whom he exacted tivo ko^eclcs each 
for snuff for such rudeness— he did not dare to stop it, and so 
followed it in the dark until the ghost suddenly looked round 
and, stoppmg, asked him “What do you want?” displaymg 
a fist such as you never see among the h\ung. The sentry said 
“Nothmg,” and turned back on the spot This ghost, however, 
Was considerably taller and adorned with immense moustaches, 
and, directing its steps apparently towards Obuhov Bndge, 
Vanished mto the darkness of the night. 
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T aman is one of the most unpleasant little sea-coast 
towns in the whole of Russia. I onec nearly died of 
hunger there, and an attempt was made to drown me. 
I arrived by the maU-coaeh late one night. The coaehman 
drew up his tired horses at the gates of the only stone house on 
the outskirts of the town. The sentr^^, a Blaek Sea Cossack, 
heard the bells and fiercely shouted his “\\Tio goes there?” A 
sergeant and a corporal came out and I explained to them that I 
was an officer travelling on public business on my way to join a 
unit on active service, and that quarters must be found for me. 
The corporal conducted us through the town. Every hut "we 
came to was occupied. It was cold; I had not slept for three 
nights and I began to feel bored and angry. I shouted at tlie 
corporal, Take me somewhere, idiot! I don’t care if it’s hell, 
if I can get some sleep there!” 

There is one more hut I know of,” he said, scratching his 
head. Only you won’t like it there, sir; it’s a bad place.” 

did not understand what he meant by these last words and 
to d hun to lead the way. After wandering a long time through 
dirty lanes, at the side of which I saw notlung but broken-down 
came to a small hut overlooking the sea. 

, -1 moon shone on the rush roof and white walls of my new 
^ side of the yard, which was surrounded by n 

wa o cobblestones, there was another hut, smaller and more 
ro en-down than the first. The cliff descended very sharply to 
from the walls of the hut, and down below I 
could hear the never-ceasing murmur of the waves. The moon 
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looked gently upon the unquiet element ivliieh pays obeisanec 
to her, and by her light I eould distinguish, far out at sea, two 
ships, whose blaek riggmg, like a spider’s web, was silhouetted 
motionless against the pale line of the horizon. “ There are ships 
in the harbour,” I thought to myself; “to-morrow I shall be 
able to go to Gelenjik.” 

A Cossaek of the line was acting as my orderly and I told 
him to lake out my bag and dismiss the coachman. I started 
knocking up the on ner of the hut. No reply. I knocked again 
Still no reply. Wliat was the matter? At last a boy of about 
fourteen crept out of a shed 
“■Wlicre IS your master?” 

“Haven’t got one.” 

“What, no master at all?” 

“No, none ” 

“Well, where is your mistress?” 

“Gone to the village.” 

“Who IS going to open the door for me?” I asked, kicking it 
The door opened under my foot and a damp smell came from 
the hut. I lit a match and lifted it to the boj^s nose I saw two 
white eyes He was blind, totally bhnd from bnth. He stood 
before me ivithout moving and I looked at his features 

I confess that I have a strong prejudice agamst aU people 
who are bhnd, crooked, deaf, dumb, legless, armless or hunch- 
backed. I have noticed that there is apt to be a connection 
between a man’s outward appearance and his character, it is as 
though, in losing a hmb, losesVlso some moral quahty 
And so I looked at the bhnd boy’s face But how can one 
read a face that has no eyes? . . I gazed at him for some time 
with involuntary pity, when suddenly a barely perceptible smile 
Ihckered across his thm lips, and — don’t know why — this pro- 
duced on me a most sinister impression There was bom m my 
mind a suspicion that this bhnd boy was not so blmd as he 
appeared. I tried m vain to reassure myself by saying that 
those white eyes could not be counterfeited — and besides, what 
would be the point of it? Also, as I have said, I know I have 
this prejudice against physical mftmuties 
, “Are you the son of the owner of the house?” I said at last 
“No ” 
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from the abyss with a great sweep of the oars amid sheets of 
spray. Now, I thought, she will surely be swept violently ashore 
and be dashed to pieces. But she cleverly turned on her side 
and was washed unhurt up a little creek. 

From her emerged a man of middle height in a Tartar sheep- 
skin cap. He waved his hand and all three started dragging 
something out of the boat. She was so heavy-laden that 
have never to this day understood how she kept afloat. The} 
each took a load on their shoulders and went 00" along the 
shore, where I soon lost sight of them. I had to go back to the 
hut, but so perturbed did I feel by the strange happenings o 
the night that I awaited the morning with impatience. 

My Cossack was very much surprised when he woke up to 
see me fully dressed, but I did not tell him the reason for it. 
I stood at the window for some time admiring the blue sky 
with watery shreds of cloud and the lilac strip which marked 
the distant shore of the Crimea, ending in a rock with a light- 
house on it. Then I went to the fort of Fanagroya to find out 
from the Commandant what time I should be lea^dng for 


Gelenjik. 

But alas! the Commandant could tell me nothing definite. 
The ships lying in the harbour were all either guard-ships oi 
merchant-ships that had not yet started to load. Possibly 
within three or four days the post-ship would arrive, and then 
we should see. I went back to the hut bored and angry, and was 
met by my Cossack with a frightened face. 

^Things are bad, sir,” he said to me. 

Yes, my friend. Goodness alone Icnows when I shall go! 
away from this place.” 

This upset him more than ever, and he said in a wliisper 
There is something wrong about the place. To-day I met s 
Black Sea sergeant who is a friend of mine and was in the sam< 
detachment last year. When I told him where we were staying 
he said, ‘ It is a bad place and the people aren’t right!’ Yes, anc 
I should like to know who that blind boy is. He goes ever5^her< 
by himself— to the bazaar for bread and for water. Anyoir 
can see he is used to do all.” 

now,” I said. “Has the woman of the house appearec 

yet? 
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“Yes, while you were away to-day an old woman came with 
her daughter ” . 

“Daughter? But she hasn’t got a daughter.” 

“Then I don’t know who she is if she isn’t a daughter The 
old woman is sitting now in her hut over there ” 

I went over There was a big fire m the oven, m which 
she was cookmg what seemed to me rather a grand supper 
for such poor people To all my questions the old woman 
rephed that she was deaf and could not hear what I said. 
I could do nothing with her. I turned to the bhnd boy, 
who was sittmg m front of the oven feedmg the fire with 
wood. 

“Now then, you httle bhnd devil,” I said, takmg him by the 
ear, “teU me where you took that load last night ” 

Suddenly he began to cry and howl and wail “Where did 
I go’ I did not go anywhere. And I hadn’t any load ” 

The old woman heard this time and muttered, “What’s 
that you are making up about him — ^the poor blind boy? 
What’s be done to you?” 

This annoyed me and I went out of the hut, determined to 
find the key to the mystery. 

I wrapped myself m my cloak and sat on a stone near the 
enclosure, looking into the distance. Before me was the sea, 
lashed to fury by the mght storm, its monotonous noise was 
hke the murmur that rises from a sleepmg town. It brought 
back long-past years and turned my thoughts to the north, to 
our frozen capital Deep in memones I lost eount of time . . 
And so passed perhaps an hour or more. . . Suddenly my ear 
caught a sound that resembled a song. Yes, it was a song, sung 
in a woman’s fresh voice But where was it cormng from? I 
listened The singing was tuneful, now drawn out and sad, now 
brisk and happy. I looked all round — there was nobody there 
I listened again — the sound seemed to drop from the skies I 
raised my eyes and there, on the roof of my hut, stood a girl 
in a stnped dress, with her hair hangmg over her shoulders, a 
true water-nymph. Protecting her eyes from the sun’s rays 
with her hand she looked steadily into the distance Sometimes 
she would laugh and talk to herself, and then start singing 
anei\ 
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“Much you have seen,” she said, “but little you know. And 
that which you know, reveal not,” 

“But supposing I decide to report it to the commandant?” 
I said in my most serious official manner. Suddenly she leapt 
into the air, broke into song and hid herself, like a bird frightened 
out of a bush. 

These last words of mine were very foohsh. I did not at the 
time suspect their importance, but afterwards I had occasion 
to repent them. 

It had just got dark. I told the Cossack to boil the kettle as 
he would on active service, and sat at the table smoking my 
traveUing pipe. I was just finishing my second cup of tea when 
suddenly the door creaked and I heard behind me the rustle of 
a dress and the sound of footsteps. I started and turned round. 
It was she, my Undine. She sat opposite me and gazed at me 
in perfect silence. I don’t know how it was, but that gaze 
seemed to me strangely tender, and it reminded me of those 
glances which had played so masterful a part in my early life. 
It was as though she was awaiting a question; but I kept 
silence, in strange embarrassment. On her face was a pallor 
that betrayed her emotion. Her hand wandered aimlessly 
over the table, and I noticed that it trembled sHghtly. She 
held her breath. 

This comedy was beginning to bore me and I had decided 
silence prosaically by offering her a cup of tea, when 
suddenly she jumped up, threw her arms round my neck and 
a burning kiss fell on my hps. There was a darkness in my eyes 
an my head swam. I tried to hold her in a passionate embrace 
ut, a snake, she shpped from between my arms and whis- 
pere m my ear, “To-night, when everybody is asleep, come 
oxra to the shore.” And she was out of the room like an arrow, 
in the passage she knocked over the kettle and the candle, 
which were on the floor. 

She is a demon, that girl,” cried the Cossack, who was lying 
on some straw and had hoped to get some warmth into himself 
hy drinking the remains of the tea. That brought me back to 

In two horns’ time, when aU was silent in the harbour, I 
^oke up my Cossack and said to him, “If I fire my pistol, run 
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to the harbour as hard as you can ” He protruded ius eyes and 
said mechanitally, “Very good, sir.” I stuck a pistol in my 
belt and went out. She was waiting for me at the top of the 
descent, clad only m a thin dress 

“Follow me,” she said, takmg my hand, and we started the 
descent I don’t know how I did not break my neck, but we got 
down and turned to the nght along the path on which I had 
followed the bhnd boy the previous night The moon had not 
yet risen, and only two stars, hke two beacons, shone in the 
dark-blue vault of heaven. A slow swell, peaceful and even, was 
rolhng up, barely movmg the solitary boat which was moored 
to the shore. 

“We ^vlll get into tliis boat,” my companion said I shivered, 
for I am no lover of sentimental sea trips. But it was not the 
tune to withdraw She jumped mto the boat, I after her, and 
I had not yet recovered myself when I reahsed that we were 
afloat. 

“What does this mean?” I asked angrily “It means,” she 
replied, sittmg me on a bench and puttmg her arms round my 
waist, “that I love you.” She put her cheek against rmne and 
I felt her hot breath on my face. Suddenly something dropped 
mto the water with a splash I felt in my belt — my pistol 
had gone A dreadful suspicion stole over me and the blood 
rushed to my head I looked round — we were now about a 
hundred yards from shore and I could not swiml I tried to 
push her away but she clung to my clothmg like a cat, and a 
sudden violent shove very nearly upset me mto the sea The 
boat began to rock, but I righted her, and a desperate struggle 
began My fury gave me strength, but I soon realised that my 
antagonist was my superior so far as skill was concerned 

“What 18 it you want?” I panted, crushmg her small hands 
m mine Her fingers cracked, but she did not scream. 

“You saw,” she rephed, “you will report us” And by a 
superhuman effort she threw me to the side of the boat and we 
both hung over the side so that her hair touched the water. 
It was a critical moment I braced my knee agamst the boat’s 
bottom, clutched her hair with one hand, her throat with the 
other — she let go of my clothing and I pushed her over into the 
sea 
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CHAPTER I 

I n a rather large, recently whitewashed room in the manor- 
lodge of the village of Sasovo in the district of X., in the 
province of T., a young man in an overcoat was sitting 
on a narrow wooden chair at a little old warped table, looldng 
through his accounts. Two candles in silver travelling candle- 
sticks were burning before him; on a bench in one comer stood 
an open provision basket, in another a servant was putting up 
an iron bedstead. A samovar was grumbling and hissing behind 
the partition wall; a dog was turning round and round on some 
hay that had just been brought in. A peasant with a big beard 
and an intelligent face, in a new full coat tied round the waist 
■mth a red scarf, apparently the village elder, was standing in 
the doorway, intently watching the yoimg man at the table. 
A very old, diminutive piano stood against one wall beside a 
c est of drawers as ancient, with holes instead of locks; a dark 
ool^g-glass was visible between the windows; on the partition 
wa ung an old portrait with the paint peeling off the canvas, 
representing a lady in a farthingale, with powdered hair and a 
bla^ nbbon round her slender neck. To judge from the per- 

u ^ of the ceiling and the slope of the floor 

w^ch was M of crevices, the httle lodge to which we have 

■nerm existed for long ages; no-one was 

landowner on his 
yo^ng man sitting at the table was the owner of the 
a WrLf Sasovo. He had arrived only the evening before from 
ffo about eighty miles away and was intending to 

go away the next day, after inspecting the establishment, 
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hearing requests from the peasants and verifying all the busi- 
ness records. 

“That’s enough,” he said, raising his head, “I am tired. 
You can go now,” he added, addressing the village elder. 
“Come early to-morrow, and tell the peasants in the morning 
to come here in a body; do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And tell the rural clerk to bring me his report for the last 
month. You did well to whitewash the walls, though,” the 
gentleman added, looking round “It makes it look cleaner, 
anyway ” 

The village elder, too, looked round the walls vnthout 
speakmg. 

“Well, now go ” 

The village elder bowed and went out. 

The gentleman stretched. 

“Heyl” he cried, “brmg in tea — it’s bedtime!” 

The servant went into the other room and soon returned vnth 
a glass of tea, a strmg of shop-made bread rings and a little jug 
of cream on a tray. The young man began upon his tea but had 
not sipped his glass twice when there was the sound of %'isitors 
coming into the adjoining room and a squeaky voice asked: 

“Is Vladimir Sergeitch Astahov at home? Con vc sec him?” 

Vladimir Sergeitch (this nas the name of the young man in 
the overcoat) looked at his servant in perplexity- and said in 
a hurried vhisper. “Go and find out who it is ” 

The servant went out, carefully closmg behind him the door 
which did not shut properly. 

“Tell Wadimir Sergeitch,” the same squeaky \oicc went on, 
“that his neighbour, Ivatov, vants to sec him, if it is not 
disturbing him, and tliat another neighbour, I\an Iljitch 
Bodryakov, has come with me, he too wishes to pay his rcsjiccts.” 

Wadimir Scrgcitcli nindc an inioluntarj gesture of annoy- 
ance When the sonant came into the room, hovcver, he said 
to him. 

“Ask them iii.” 

And he stood up in expectation of his lisitors 

The door opcnnl and the Msilors came in One of them, a 
thick-sct, grey-headed old gcntlcmnii with a little round liesd 
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and light-coloured eyes led the way; the other, a tall, lean 
man of thirty-five with a long swarthy face and hair in disorder, 
followed, swaying from one foot to the other. The old gentle- 
man was wearing a neat grey frock-coat with big pearl buttons; 
a pmk cravat, half hidden by the turned-down collar of his 
white shirt, was loosely swathed round his neck; his legs were 
adorned with gaiters, liis plaid trousers were of an agreeable 
check and altogether he made an agreeable impression. His 
companion, on the other hand, produced a less favourable effect 
on the spectator; he wore an old black swallo^vtail coat closely 
buttoned up; the colour of his thick .winter trousers was in 
keeping with his coat; there was no sign of linen at his neck or 
his wrists. The old man first went up to Vladimir Sergeitch and, 
bowing politely, said in the same high voice: 

I have the honour to introduce myself: your nearest neigh- 
bour and your kinsman, indeed, IMihail Nikolaitch Ipatov. I 
have long desired the pleasure of your acquaintance. I hope I 
am not disturbing you.” 

Vladimir Sergeitch answered that he was dehghted and that 
he, too, desired . . . and that their visit was not disturbing liim 
m^the least . . . and would they not sit down and have tea? 

d this gentleman,” continued the old man, listening 'with 
^ smile to Vladimir Sergeitch’s unfinished sentences and 

m catmg the gentleman in the swallowtail, “is also a neigh- 
of yoins and a gqod friend of mine, Ivan Hyitch. He is 
^ ^ esirous to make your acquaintance.” 

e gen in the swallowtail — ^from whose countenance 

supposed that he was capable of being 
^ esirous of an^hing — so absent-minded and .at the 
^ expression — ^the gentleman in the 

bowed hstlessly and awkwardly. Vladimir Ser- 

to sit d(wra ^ ^^Po^se to him and again begged his visitors 
They did so. 

man began with an agreeable 
ceilinv companion feU to gazing at the 

^ “delighted^o htve the 

manentlv in a ^ person. Although you reside per- 

^anentb m a distnct somewhat remote from these paris- 
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yet Vfc reckon you so to say as properly belonging to our 
neighbourhood.” 

“That’s very flattering to me,” rephed Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“Whether flattenng or not, it’s the truth. You must excuse 
me, Vladimir Sergeitch, we are straightforward people here m 
the X. district, plain m our ways; we say what we think with- 
out beating about the bush. Even on name-days we don’t put 
on dress-coats to visit each other. Really! That is the esteb- 
hshed custom with us. In the neighbouring districts they call us 
‘ the frock-coats’ on accoimt of that and reproach us with it as 
lack of breedmg, but we don’t pay any attention to that! Upon 
my word, to hve m the country and stand on ceremony like 
that!” 

“To be sure, what can be better — m the country — ^than sim- 
phcity of manners?” observed Vladimir Sergeiteh 

“And yet,” the old gentleman continued, “m our district, too, 
there are most mtellectual people, people of European educa- 
tion thobgh they don’t wear dress-coats. For instance, 'there is 
our histonan, Stefan Stepamtch Yevsyukov he is studying 
Russian history from the most ancient times and his name is 
known m Petersburg, a very Itemed man In our town there 
IS an ancient Swedish cannon-ball, you know . . it has been put 
up there m the middle of the square . it was he discovered 
it, you know. Yes, indeed! Anton Karhtch Zenteler, now . he 
has studied natural history; though mdeed they say all Germans 
succeed in that subject When an escaped hyena was killed here 
ten years ago, it was Anton Karhtch who discovered that it 
really was a hyena owmg to the pecuhar construction of its 
tail. Then there’s Klaburdm, too, one of our landowners; he 
mostly writes hght articles, he has a very lively pen, his arbcles 
come out in the Galatea Bodryakov . not Ivan Ryitch, no, 
Ivan Ryitch does not care for that sort of thmg, but the other 
Bodryakov, Sergey . . what is his father’s name, Ivan Ryitch, 
what is it?” 

“Sergeitch,” Ivan Ryitch prompted him. 

“Yes, Sergey Sergeitch — his hobby is poetry Well, of course 
he IS not a Pushkin, but sometimes he is as smart as any Peters- 
burg fellow. Do you know his epigram on Agey Fomitch?” 

“AVhat Agcy Fomitch?” 
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“Ah, I beg your pardon; I am always forgetting that you 
are not a resident here, after all. is our Chief of Police. A 
very funny epigram it was. Ivan Ilyitch, you remember it, 
don’t you?” 

“Agey Fomitch,” Bodryakov began indifferently: 


' honoured in our Nobles^ Hall 

Not without reason — /or, in brief, 

* 

“I must tell you,” Ipatov interposed, “that he was elected 
almost unanimously, for he is a most worthy man.” 


“ jffe’s honoured in our Nobles’ Hall 
Not without reason — for, in brief. 
Be eats and drinks to beat us all! 
So surely he’s a first-rate Chief!” 


Bodryakov repeated. 

The old gentleman laughed. 

He-he-hel That’s not bad, is it? Ever since — ^would you 
believe it— all of us when we say, for instance, good-day to 
Agey Fomitch, are sure to add, ‘Surely he’s a first-rate Cliief!’ 
^d do you imagine that Agey Fomitch is vexed at it? Not a 
bit. No— that is not the way with us. Ask Ivan Ilyitch here.” 
Ivan ilyitcli merely looked away. 

Be vexed over a joke, how could onel Take Ivan Il3dtch, 
tor instance: his nickname among us is the Adjustable Soul 
because he very readfiy agrees to anything. Well, do you sup- 
pose Ivan Ilyitch resents it? Not he!” 

Ivan Byitch looked, slowly blinking, first at the old gentle- 
man and then at Vladimir Sergeitch. 

y, nm^ame of the Adjustable Soul certainly suited Ivan 
yitch There was not a trace in him of what is caUed wiU or 
aracter. Anyone could take him wherever he chose; one had 
V w ° Ilyitch, come along,” and he would 

someone else turned up and said, 

He wflc: ^ would put down his hat and stay, 

s of a quiet and peace-loving disposition, he had been a 
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bachelor all his Me, he did not play cards but hked sitting by 
' the players and gazing into -their faces. He could not get on 
j mthout company and detested sohtude, he sank into depres- 
, Sion -when alone; however, that happened to him very rarely 
I He had another peeuhanty: gettmg up early m the mommg, 

I he used to smg in a subdued voice an old ballad. 

^ ‘ ‘ Once upon a time a baron 

Lived a simple country life ...” - 

Thanks to this peeuhanty, he was also nicknamed the haw- 
finch, it is well known that a caged hawfinch smgs only once 
in the day, m the early morning. Such was Ivan Hyitch Bod- 
ryakov. 

The conversation between Vladimir Sergeitch and Ipatov 
lasted a good tune but did not agam take such an intellectual 
turn. The old man questioned Vladimir Sergeitch about his 
estate, about his forest lands and other holdmgs, about the 
improvements he had made or was mtendmg to make in the 
management of his land; he commumcated some of his own 
observations, he advised hun, among other things, as a means 
of getting nd of tussocks m his meadows, to scatter oats round 
them, which would mduce the pigs to dig them up with their 
snouts and so on At last, however, observmg that Vladimir 
Sergeitch’s eyes were almost closmg and that even his speech 
betrayed a certain languor and mcoherence, the old gentle- 
man got up and, bowing affably, announced that he did not 
mtend to ii\trude upon him any longer but that he hoped to 
have the pleasure of welcoming him to dinner no later than 
the following day 

“And to my viUage,” he added, “I won’t say any child but 
I make bold to say any hen or any peasant woman you come 
across would show you the way; you have only to ask for 
Ipatovka The horses wiU get there of themselves ” 

Vladimir Sergeitch rephed with some shght hesitation, 
which was characteristic of him, however, that he would try 
to come . . that if notiung prevented him . . . 

‘Oh, no, we shall expect you for certam,” the old gentle- 
man interrupted him genially and he pressed his hand warmly 
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“Ah, I beg your pardon; I am always forgetting that you 
are not a resident here, after all. is our Chief of Poliee. A 
very funny epigram it was. Ivan Ilyiteh, you remember it, 
don’t you?” 

“Agey Fomitch,” Bpdryakov began indilferently: 

“He’s honoured in our Nobles^ Hall 

Not without reason— for, in brief” 

% 

“I must tell you,” Ipatov interposed, “that he was eleeted 
almost unanimously, for he is a most worthy man.” 


He's honoured in our Nobles^ Hall 
Not without reason— for, in brief, 
He eats and drinJes to beat us all! 
So surely he's a first-rate Chief!” 


Bodryakov repeated. 

The old gentleman laughed. 

That’s not bad, is it? Ever since — ^would you 
elieve it— all of us when we say, for instance, good-day to 
Agey Fomitch, are sure to add, ‘Surely he’s a first-rate Chief!’ 
, ° imagine that Agey Fomitch is vexed at it? Not a 

bit No— that is not the way with us. Ask Ivan Hyitch here.” 

Ivan Byitch merely looked away. 

“Be vexed oyer a joke, how could one! Take Ivan Byitch, 
tor instance: his mckname among us is the Adjustable Soul 
because he very readfiy agrees to anything. Well, do you sup- 
pose Ivan Byitch resents it? Not he!” 

Ivan B^dtch looked, slowly blinking, first at the old gentle- 
m^ and then at Vladimir Sergeitch. 

Adjustable Soul certainly suited Ivan 
^ A ^ ^ ^ of is called wiU or 

onlv 4- could take him wherever he chose; one had 

Ske along,” and he would 

“Ivnn TU > i come; but if someone else turned up and said. 

He WTt; nf ^ ^ would put down his hat and stay. 

a quiet and peace-loving disposition, he had been a 
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law, my life’s sister, you will see her immediately. But why am 
I ofFenng you nothing? Ivan Ilyiteh, go and see about refresh- 
ments, my dear fellow. . . . What sort of vodka do you prefer, 
may I ask?” 

“I never dnnk anj-thing before dinner.” 

“Upon my word, is it possible However, as you please. A 
guest must be honoured and must not be crossed. We are 
plain people, you know. We hve here, I make bold to say, 
not m barbarous rustieity, but m peaee and quiet, a solita^ 
nook — that’s what it is! But why don’t you sit down?” 

Vladimir Sergeitch sat down, still holding his hat. 

“Allow me to reheve you,” said Ipatov, and with punetihous 
courtesy takmg his hat away from him, he put it m the comer, 
then came back, looked into his guest’s face with a cordial 
smile, and, not knowmg what agreeable speech to make to him, 
asked him m the most genial way whether he liked draughts 

“ I play all games very badly,” answered Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“And that is quite nght on your part,” answered Ipatov, 
“but draughts is hardly a game, but rather an amusement, 
a pastime, isn’t it, Ivan Ilyitch?” 

Ivan Hyitch looked at Ipatov with an apathetic expression 
which seemed to say, “The devil knows which it is — a game 
or an amusement,” but after a brief pause he brought out* 

“Yes, draughts is all nght ” 

“Chess, now, they say, is a different matter,” Ipatov went 
on — “ they say it is a very difficult game But to my mmcf 
ah, but here are my young people,” he mteirupted himself, 
looking through the half-open glass door that led mto the 
park. 

Vladimir Sergeitch got up, turned round and saw first two 
httle girls about ten years old m pmk cotton dresses and big 
hats — r unnin g nunbly up the verandah steps, not far behmd 
them appeared a taU, plump, graceful girl of twenty, wearing 
a dark dress They all came mto the room, the httle girls made 
formal curtseys to the visitor 

“Let me mtroduce my httle daughters,” said the old gentle- 
man “This is Katya and this is Nastya, and this is my sister- 
m-law, Marya Pavlovna, whom I have had the pleasure of 
mentionmg to you aheady I hope you will be good friends ” 
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And he made a gesture of despair. 

“What about Matryona Markovna?” And Ipatov ■winked to 
Vladimir Sergeitch as though wishing to secure his attention. 

“Why, to be sure,” said Yegor Kapitonitch, sitting down, 
“she is dissatisfied with me, as though you didn’t know. "Wliat- 
ever I say it is always wrong, unrefined, improper. And why 
it is improper, God only knows. And the young ladies — that is, 
my daughters — do the same, following their mother’s example. 
I am not saying anything against her, of course; Matryona 
Markovna is an excellent woman but very strict about manners. 

“But upon my word, Yegor Kapitonitch, what is there 
wrong with your manners?” 

“That’s just what I think myself, but it seems she is hard to 
please. Yesterday, for instance, I said at table, ‘Matryona 
Markovna’ (and Yegor Kapitonitch put a most ingratiating 
intonation into his voice), ‘Matr3mna ^larko-vna,’ I said, ‘how 
careless Alyoshka is with the horses! He does not know how 
to drive; he has quite knocked up the black stallion!’ And 
dear me, how Matryona Marko'vna did flare up and began 
crying shame on me! ‘You don’t know how to express yourself 
decently in ladies’ society,’ she said; the young ladies jiunped 
up and left the table at once, and next day the Biryulovsky 
young ladies, my wife’s nieces, knew all about it. And what 
improper expression did I use? Judge for yourself! And what- 
ever I say I may speak a little incautiously sometimes; 
eve^one does, especially at home — ^the Biryulovsky young 
ladies know all about it next day. I simply don’t know what 
to do. Sometimes I am sitting like this thinking, as my way is — 
as perhaps you are aware I breathe rather heavily, and Matryona 
Marko'vna scolds m e a gain — ‘Don’t sn'uffle,’ she says, ‘nobody 
snuffles nowadays ! ‘Why are you scolding, MatryonaMarkovna?’ 
I say , you ought to be sorry for me, and you are scolding.’'Well, 
I have had to give up thinking at home. I sit and simply look 
at the floor hke this, yes, indeed. And the other day we wer^ 
going to bed. Matryona Markovna,’ I said, ‘it’s dreadful how 
you spofl your page my dear; he is such a little pig,’ said I, 
‘he might wash ^ face on Sunday, anyway.^ Well, I hinted it 
dehcately enough, I should have thought, but I did not please 
her this time, either; INIatryona Markovna began putting me to 
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shame again ‘You do not know how to behave m the company 
of a lady,’ said she, and next day the Biiyulovsky young ladies 
knew all about it So how can I have the heart to go out paying 
visits, Miliail Nikolaitch?” 

“I am astonished at what you tell me,” replied Ipatov; “I 
should never have expected this of llatrj'ona Jfarkovna; I 
should have thought she was . . 

“The best of women,” Yegor Kapitomtch caught him up, 
“an exemplary wife and mother, one may say, but strict on 
the point of manners She says that in everything, what is 
needed is ensemble and that I have not got that I don’t speak 
French, as you know, I only understand it But what is this 
ensemble which I am lacking in?” 

Ipatov, who was not very great at French himself, merely 
shrugged his shoulders 

“And how are your children, your sons, that is?” he asked 
Yegor Kapitomtch after a brief pause. 

Yegor ICapitomtch looked at him sideways 

“My sons? They arc all nght I am pleased with them The 
young ladies have got out of hand, but I am satisfied with my 
sons Alyoshka is domg well in the service, his superiors praise 
him, my Alyoshka is a shrewd lad. Mihets is different; he has 
turned out a sort of a philanthropist ” 

“Why a philanthropist?” 

“Goodness knows, never speaks to anyone, fights shy of us 
all Matryona Markovna only makes hun worse ‘Why do you 
follow your father’s example?’ she says ‘You should respect 
him, but you should mutate your mother’s manner.’ When he 
is grown up, he will get on too ” 

Vladrmrr Sergeitch asked Ipatov to mtroduce him to Yegor 
Kapitomtch A conversation followed Marya Pavlovna took 
no part in it, Ivan Hyitch sat down beside her, but he only 
SEud two words to her, the little girls went up to him and began 
telling him somethmg m a whisper. . . The housekeeper, a thm 
old woman ivith a dark kerchief on her head, came m and 
announced that dinner was ready They all went mto the 
dinmg-room o 

Dinner lasted rather a long tune Ipatov kept a good eook 
and had good wme, though it did not come from Moscow but 
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Vladimir Sergeitch bowed to Marya Pavlovna; she responded 
with a hardly pereeptible inclination of her head. 

Marya Pavlovna had a large, open knife in her hand; her 
thick brown hair was a little untidy, a small green leaf ha 
caught in it, a tress had come loose from the comb; there was 
a flush on her dark skin, her red lips -were parted; her dress 
looked crumpled. She was out of breath, her eyes were sliining, 
evidently she had been working in the garden. She went out 
of the room at once and the little girls ran after her. 

“To smarten themselves up a little,” observed the old 
gentleman, addressing Vladimir Sergeitch, “they must think 
of that, of course.” 

Vladimir Sergeitch smirked in response and grew a little 
thoughtful. Marya Pavlovna had made an impression upon 
liim. It was many years since he had seen such a typical beauty 
of the Russian steppes. She soon came back, seated herself on 
the sofa and sat without moving. She had done her hair, but 
she had not changed her dress and had not even put on cuffs. 
There was an expression on her face not so much of pride as of 
' severity — almost of roughness; her brow was broad and lo'W, 
her nose was short and straight; from time to time her lips 
curved in a slow, languid smile; there was a scornful frown 
on her straight brows. Nearly all the time she kept her big 
dark eyes cast down. “I know,” her ungracious young face 
seemed to be saying, “I know that you are all looking at me; 
well, look, you weary me.” When ■she did raise her eyes, there 
was something wild, beautiful and unseeing in them that 
recalled the eyes of a doe. She was beautifully proportioned. 
A classical poet would have compared her to Ceres or Juno. 

What were you doing in the garden?” Ipatov asked, trying 
to draw her into the conversation. 

I was cutting off the dead branches and digging the flower- 
beds, she said in a rather low, agreeable and resonant voiee. 

“Well, and are you tired?” 

“The children are tired; I am not.” 

I know, said the old man with a smile, “ you are a regular 
Bobelinal And have you been in to Grandmamma?” 

Yes; she is asleep. ” 

Are you fond of flowers?” Vladimir Sergeitch asked her. 
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“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you put your hat on when you go out?” Ipatov 
observed to her; “see how red and sunburnt you are.” 

She passed her hand over her face and said nothing Her 
hands were not large but rather broad and red. She did not 
wear gloves 

“And are you fond of gardening?” Vladimir Sergeitch asked 
agam. 

“Yes.” 

Vladimir Sergeitch began to describe a beautiful garden 
belongmg to a wealthy landowner m his neighbourhood. “The 
German head gardener alone receives a salary of two thousand 
silver roubles,” he observed among other thmgs. 

“And what is the name of the gardener?” Ivan Hyitch asked 
suddenly. 

“ I don’t remember; Meyer or Miller, I beheve. Why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh,” said Ivan Hyitch, “simply to know his surname.” 

Vladunir Sergeitch went on with his description The little 
girls, Mihad Nikolaitch’s daughters, came in, qmetly sat down 
and began quietly hstemng. 

A servant appeared in the doora-ay and announced that 
Yegor Kapitomtch had arrived. 

“Ahl Ask him in, ask him ml” cried Ipatov. 

A short, stout old gentleman came m, one of those people 
who are described as “stubby” or “stumpy,” with a puffy 
and at the same tune wrmkled face that recalled a baked apple. 
He had on a grey Hungarian jacket with black frogs and a 
stand-up collar, ^ full coffee-coloured plush breeches ended 
far above his ankles. 

“How are you, honoured Yegor Kapitonitchl” exclaimed 
Ipatov, going to meet him. “It is a long time since we have 
seen you ” 

“But Mihail Nikolaitch,” began Yegor Kapitomtch m a 
lisping and plaintive voice, first bowing to all present, “you 
know I am not a free man, am I?” 

“In what way are you not a free man, Yegor Kapitomtch?” 

“Why, Jlihail Nikolaitch, my family, thmgs to sec to . . 

•^d then there is Matryona Markovna.” 
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And he made a gesture of despair. 

“What about Matryona Markovna?” And Ipatov winked to 
Vladimir Sergeitch as though wishing to secure his attention. 

“Why, to be sure,” said Yegor Kapitonitch, sitting down, 
“she is dissatisfied with me, as though you didn’t know. What- 
ever I say it is always wrong, unrefined, improper. And why 
it is improper, God only knows. And the young ladies — that is, 
my daughters — do the same, following their mother’s example. 
I am not saying anything against her, of course; Matryona 
Markovna is an excellent woman but very strict about manners. 

“But upon my word, Yegor Kapitonitch, what is there 
wrong with your manners?” 

“That’s just what I think myself, but it seems she is hard to 
please. Yesterday, for instance, I said at table, ‘Matryona 
Markovna’ (and Yegor Kapitonitch put a most ingratiating 
intonation into his voice), ‘Matryona Markovna,’ I said, ‘how 
careless Alyoshka is with the horses 1 He does not know how 


to drive; he has quite knocked up the black stallion!’ And 
dear me, how Matryona Markovna did flare up and began 
crying shame on me! ‘You don’t know how to express yourself 
decently in ladies’ society,’ she said; the young ladies jumped 
up and left the table at once, and next day the Biryulovsky 
young ladies, my wife’s nieces, knew all about it. And what 


improper expression did I use? Judge for yourself! And what- 
ever I say may speak a little incautiously sometimes; 
everyone does, especiaUy at home— the Biryulovsky young 
ladies know all about it next day. I simply don’t know what 
to do. Sometimes I am sitting like this thinking, as my way is — 
as perhaps you are aware I breathe rather heavily, and Matryona 
Markovna scolds me again— ‘Don’t snuffle,’ she says, ‘nobody 
snuffles nowadays!’ ‘Why are you scolding, MatryonaMarkovna?’ 
T o^ght to be sorry for me, and you are scolding.’''Well, 

i have had to give up thinking at home. I sit and simply look 
a he floor hke this, yes, indeed. And the other day we were- 
going to bed. ‘Matryona Markovna,’ I said, ‘it’s dreadful hoW 
you spoi your page, my dear; he is such a little pig,’ said I, 
e might wash his face on Sunday, anyway.’. Well, I hinted it 

^ thought, hut I did not please 

s ime, either; Matryona Markovna began putting me to 
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slmmc agnin. ‘You do not know how to behave in the company 
of a lady,’ said she, and next day the Biryulovsky young ladies 
know all about it So how can I have the heart to go out paying 
visits, Mihail Nikolaitch’” 

“I am nslonished at what you tell me,” replied Ipatov, ‘‘I 
should never have expected this of Matryona Markovna, I 
should have thought she was . . ” 

‘‘The best of women,” Yegor Kapitomtch caught him up, 
‘‘an exemplary wife and mother, one may say, but strict on 
the point of manners. She says that m everytlung, ivhat is 
needed is ensemble and that I have not got that. I don’t speak 
French, as you know, I only understand it. But what is this 
ensemble vhich I am lacking in?” 

Ipatov, who was not very great at French himself, merely 
shrugged his shoulders 

‘‘And how are your children, your sons, tliat is?” he asked 
Yegor ICapitonitch after a bnef pause. 

Yegor Kapitomtch looked at him sideways. 

“My sons? They are all nght I am pleased with them. The 
young ladies have got out of hand, but I am satisfied ivith my 
sons Alyoshka is doing well in the serviee, his superiors praise 
him; my Alyoshka is a slirewd lad. JLhets is ddferent, he has 
turned out a sort of a philanthropist ” 

“Why a philanthropist?” 

“Gkiodness knows, never speaks to anyone, fights shy of us 
all Matryona Markovna only makes him worse ‘Why do you 
follow your father’s example?’ she says ‘You should respect 
him, but you should imitate your mother’s manner ’ When he 
is grown up, he will get on too ” 

Vladiimr Sergeitch asked Ipatov to introduce him to Yegor 
Kapitomtch A conversation followed Marya Pavlovna took 
no part m it, Ivan Ilyitch sat down beside her, but he only 
said two words to her, the httle girls went up to hun and began 
teUmg him something in a whisper . The housekeeper, a thm 
old woman with a dark kerchief on her head, came m and 
announced that dinner was ready They all went mto the 
dmmg-room p 

Dinner lasted rather a long tune Ipatov kept a good cook 
and had good wme, though it did not come from JIoscow but 
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Guards. She is a great friend of my sister-in-law and is agree- 
ably disposed to us all.” 

“A full and complete description,” said Nadyezhda Alex- 
yevna with a mocking smile, looking at Vladunir Sergeitch 

from under her hat again. . 

And Vladimir Sergeitch was thinking meanwhile, “She is 
very pretty, too.” And certainly Nadyezhda Alexyevna was 
a very charming girl — slim and graceful, she looked 
younger than she was. She was twenty-seven. She had a roun 
face and a httle head, fluffy, fair hair, a sharp, almost saucily 
turned-up nose, and gay, rather sly eyes. Her eyes fairly gleamed 
and flashed with mockery. Her extremely lively and mobile 
features wore at times an amusing expression; they seemed to 
be ahve with humour. From time to time, as a rule quite sud- 
denly, a shade of pensiveness would pass over her face, and 
then it became gentle and good-natured; but she could not be 
thoughtful for long. She readily detected the comic side of 
people and drew rather good caricatures. From her birth 
upwards she had been spoiled by everyone and that could be 
seen from the first moment; people who have been spoiled 
in their childhood retain a certain stamp all their lives. Her 
brother was fond of her, though he did declare that she stung 
not like a bee but hke a wasp, since the bee dies when it stings, 
while stinging means nothing to the wasp. This comparison 
' vexed her. 

“Are you staying here long?” she asked Vladimir Sergeitch, 
dropping her eyes and twisting her riding whip in hard hands. 

“No, I propose going away to-morrow.” 

“"Where are you going?” 

“Home.” 

“Home? Why, may I venture to ask?” 

“Why? I have business at home that admits of no delay.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked at him. 

“Are you such a . . , business-like person?” 

“I try to be business-like,” replied Vladimir Sergeitch. “In 
our practical age ^every decent person ought to be practical 

business-like. 

“That is perfectly true,” observed Ipatov. “Isn’t it, Ivan 

Xlyitch?” 
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Ivan Hyitch simply glanced at Ipatov, -while Yegor Kapito- 
nitch commented. 

“Yes, that is so ” 

“It IS a pity,” said Nadyezhda Aleicye-vna, “a jeime premier 
IS just what we arc short of. You can act comedy, can’t 
you?” 

“I have never tned my powers m that hne.” 

“ I am sure you would act well. You have such a . . dignified 
deportment; that’s essential for a jeune premier of to-day. My 
brother and I are thinking of setting up a dramatic society here 
But we shall not confine ourselves to comedies; we shall act 
everythmg — dramas, ballets and even tragedies. Wouldn’t 
Masha make a fine Cleopatra or Phaedra? Look at her.” 

Vladimir Sergeitch turned round . . . Leanmg with her head 
against the door, Marya Pavlovna was standmg with her arms 
foldjd, gazmg dreamily into the distance. . . . Certainly at that 
moment her harmonious features were suggestive of antique 
sculpture. She had not heard Nadyezhda Alexyevna’s last 
words but, noticmg that all eyes were suddenly turned upon 
her, 'she immediately guessed what was being said, fiushed 
enmson and was on the point of retreatmg into the drawmg- 
room . Nadyezhda Alexyevna quickly seized her by the 
hand and -with the coquettish tenderness of a kitten drew the 
almost masculine-loolong hand to her and kissed it Marya 
Pavlo-vna flushed a deeper colour 

“You are always full of mischief, Nadya,” she said. 

“Didn’t I tell the truth about you? I appeal to you all. 

Well, there, there. I’ll stop But I tell you again,” Nadyezhda 
Alexyema went on, addressmg Vladimir Sergeitch, “it is a 
pity you are gomg away It is true we have got a jeune premier, 
he forces himself upon us, indeed, but he is a very poor one.” 

“Who IS that, may I ask?” 

“Bodryakov, the poet HoW can a poet be a jeune premier! 
In the first place he dresses horribly, m the second, though he 
writes epigrams, m the presence of any woman, even of me, 
imagme, he is overeome -with shyness He lisps, always holds 
one arm above his head and I don’t know what he doesn’t do. 
Tell me, please. Monsieur Astahov, are aU poets hke that?” 

Vladimir Sergeitch drew hims elf up a httle. 
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from the town of the province. Ipatov lived in comfort; he had 
no more than three hundred serfs but he was in debt to no-one 
and his estate was in good order. The master of the house 
himself did most of the talking at dinner. Yegor Kapitonitch 
seconded him but did not forget to look after himself: he ate 
and drank in fine style. Marya Pavlovria was silent, only 
answering with a half smile the hurried sayings of the two little 
girls sitting one on each side of her; they seemed to be ve^ 
fond of her. Vladimir Sergeitch attempted several times to talk 
to her but with no great success. The Adjustable Soul, Bo 
ryakov, was slothful and apathetic, even in his eating. 

After dinner they all went on to the verandah to drink coffee. 
The weather was lovely; the sweet fragrance of lime-trees in 
full flower was wafted from the park; the summer air, slightly 
freshened by the thick shade of the trees and the dampness of 
the pond close by, was full of caressing warmth. 

All at once from beyond the poplars of the dam came the 
sound of scurrying horses’ hoofs ^nd a moment later a lady 
wearing a long riding habit and a round grey hat came into 
sight mounted on a bay horse; she was riding at a gallop; a 
page rode behind on a small white cob. 

“Ahl” cried Ipatov, “here is Nadyezhda Alexyevna — what 
a pleasant surprise 1” 

“Alone?” asked Marya Pavlovna, who had till that moment 
stood motionless by the door. 

“Yes, alone ... I suppose something has detained Pyotr 
Alexeitch.” 

Marya Pavlovna looked up from under her brows; her face 
was suffused with colour, and she turned away. 

Meanwhile the lady on horseback rode through the little 
gate into the garden, galloped up to the terrace and leapt lightly 
to the ground without waiting for her page or Ipatov, who was 
coming to meet her. Dexterously picking up the hem of her 
long skirt, she ran up the steps and, as she landed on the 
verandah, she called gaily. 

“Here I ami” 

“You arc very welcome!” said Ipatov. “H^w unexpected! 
How delightful! Allow me to kiss your hand.” 

“Certainly,” replied the visitor, “only pull off my glove 
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yourself; I can’t' do it.” And stretching out her hand to 
him, she nodded to Marya Pavlovna. “Masha, only fancy, 
my brother won’t be here to-day,” she said wjth a famt 
sigh. 

“ I see that he is not here,” Marya Pavlovna answered m an 
undertone. 

“He told me to tell you that he is busy. Don’t be angry:. 
Good afternoon, Yegor Kapitomteh, good afternoon, Ivan 
Hyitch, good afternoon, children . . . Vassya,” said the visitor, 
addressmg her page, “ tell them to walk Beauty up and down 
a httle; do you hear? Masha, give me a pm, please, to fasten 
up my tram . . . Mihail Nikolaitch, come here.” 

Ipatov went nearer to her. 

“Who is that new person?” she asked, m a fairly loud voice. 

“A neighbour, Vladimir Sergeitch Astahov, you know, the 
owner of Sasovo. Shall I mtroduce him?” 

“Very well . . . presently Oh, what lovely weather,” she 
went on. “ Yegor Kapitomteh, tell me, does Matayona Markovna 
scold even in weather like this?” 

“ Matryona Markovna does not scold m any weather. Madam, 
she IS only strict about mannere.” 

“And what are the Biryulovsky young ladies doing? They 
know everythmg next day, don’t they?” 

And she broke mto a ringmg, silvery laugh 

“You are always pleased to laugh,” said Yegor Kapitomteh, 
“But when should one laugh if not at your age?” 

“Yegor Kapitomteh, don’t be angry, there’s a dear! Oh, I 
am tired, let me sit down.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna sank into a low chair and roguislily 
pulled her hat right down to her eyes. 

Ipatov brought Wadimir Sergeitch up to her, 

“Allow me, Nadyezhda Alexyevna, to present to you our 
neighbour. Monsieur Astahov, of whom you have probably 
heard a great deal ” 

Vladimir Sergeitch bowed and Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked 
up at him from under the bnm of her round hat 

“Nadyezhda Alexyevna Veretyev is our neighbour,” Ipatov 
went on, addreSsmg Vladunir Sergeitch. “She hves here with 
her brother, Pyotr Alexcitch, formerly a heutenant in the 
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“I have never known one personally ^and I must confess 
have never sought their acquaintance. 

“Yes, of course, you are a practical man. We 
take Bodryakov; there is no help for it. The oth } 
premiers are even worse. He would learn his part, ' 

addition to the tragic parts Masha will be our prima-d 
Have you heard her sing, Monsieur Astahov? ^ 

“No,” replied Vladimir Sergeitch with a smirk, i 

“ What is the matter with you to-day, Nadya?” asked Marya 
Pavlovna with an air of vexation. 


Nadyezhda Alexyevna jumped up. 

“Do sing us something, Masha, please do! Ill give y 
peace till you do, Masha darling. I’d sing rnyself to 
your visitor, but you know what a horrid voice I have, 
how nicely I’ll accompany you.” c 

Marya Pavlovna did not speak for a minute, 

“There’s no putting you off,” she said at last. “You are us 
to having your own way in everything, like a spoileQ c 


Very well, I will sing.” j 

“ Bravo, bravo 1 ” cried Nadyezhda Alexyevna, and she . 

her hands. “Gentlemen, let us go into the dramng-room. A 
for having my own way, I’ll score that against you,” she ad e > 
laughing. “How can you expose my weaknesses before strau 
gers? Yegor Kapitonitch, is that how Matryona Markovna pu 


you to shame before strangers?” 

“Matryona Markovna,” muttered Yegor Kapitonitch, “is ^ 
very estimable lady; only on the point of manners . . 

“Well, come along, come along,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna 


interrupted him, and she went into the drawing-room. 

Everyone followed her.'She flung down her hat and sat down 
at the piano. Marya Pavlovna stood by the wall, at some 


distance from Nadyezhda Alexyevna. 

“Masha,” she said after a moment’s thought, “sing us ‘The 
Peasant Lad the Wheat is Sowing’.” 

iVlarya Pavlovna began singing. Her voice was pure and 
strong and she sang well — simply and naturally. Everyone 
listened to her with great attention and Vladimir Sergeitch 
could mot conceal his astonishment. When Marya Pavlovna. 
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had^nished lie went up to her and began declaring that he had 
had no idea . . 

“Wait a bit,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna interrupted • Hurt, 
“there’s better to cornel Masha, I will comfort your httle 
Russian heart smg us now ‘Merry Uproar in the Oakwood’.” 
“Are you a Little Russian?” Vladimir Sergeitch asked her, 
“I was bom m Little Russia,” she answered, and she began 
smgmg the “Merry Uproar”. 

At first she articulated the words mdifferently, but the 
mournful, passionate tune of her native land by degrees 
roused her, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shone, there was a 
warm rmg m her voice She finished 

“Gk)od heavens, how weU you sang that!” Nadyezhda 
Ale^evna commented, bendmg over the keys. “What a pity 
my brother is not herel” 

Marya Pavlovna dropped her eyes at once and her charac- 
teristic bitter smile came on to her bps 

“And now we must have somethmg more,” observed Ipatov. 
“Yes, if you ■would be so good,” added Vladimir Sergeitch 
“Excuse me, I won’t smg any more to-mght,” said Marya 
Pavlo-vna, and she walked away from the piano 
Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked after her, seemed thoughtful 
for a mmute, then smiled, began playing -with one finger “ The 
Peasant Lad the Wheat is Sowmg,” then suddenly broke into a 
bnlhant polka and without finishing it, stmck a loud chord, 
shut the piano and got up 

“It is a pity there’s no-one to dance with,” she exclaimed 
“ That would have been just the thmg ” 

Vladirrur Sergeitch went up to her 

“What a wonderful voice Marya Pavlovna has,” he said, 
“and with what feehng she smgs!” 

“Are you fond of music?” 

“Yes . . very.” 

“Such a learned person and fond of musicl” 

“Why do you suppose that I am learned?” 

“Oh, yes, I beg your pardon, I was forgettmg — ^you are a 
practical man Where is Masha gone? Wait, I’U go and fetch 
her ” 

And Nadj'ezhda Alexj'evna fluttered out of the room. , 
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“ She is only seventy-two but she lost the use of her legs 
twenty-six years ago; it happened to her soon after my fathers 
death. But she was a beauty.” 

Everyone was silent. 

All -at once Nadyezhda Alexyevna started. 

“What’s that? I believe it was a bat I Oh, how horrid!” And 
she went hurriedly back into the dra%ving-room. 

“ It is time for me to go home. Alihail Nikolaitch, tell them to 
saddle my horse.” 

“It’s time for me to go, too,” said Vladimir Sergeitch. 
“Why should you go?” said Ipatov. “Stay the night here. 
Nadyezhda Alexj^evna has only a mile and a half to go hut 
you have nine. And why are you in a hurry, Nadyezhda Alex- 
yevna? Wait for the moon; it will soon be up. It will be lighter 
riding then.” 

“Perhaps,” rephed Nadyezhda Alexyevna; “it is a long time 
since I have been for a ride by moonlight.” 

“And will you stay the night?” said Ipatov, addressing him- 
self to Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“I reaUy don’t know But if I am not in the way . . •” 

Not in the least, I assure you; I will bid them prepare a 
room for you at once.” 


It is nice riding by moonhght,” began Nadyezhda AleX- 
yevna, as soon as they had brought the candles and handed 
the tea and Ipatov and Yegor Kapitonitch had sat down to a 
game of two-handed preference and the Adjustable Soul had 
installed himself beside them without uttering a word, “ especi- 
ally tluough woods, between the nut bushes. It’s uncanny and 
delightful and there is a strange play of light and shadow^ue 
feels as though someone were lurking behind or in front . • 

Vladimir Sergeitch gave a condescending smile. 

“And has It happened to you,” she went on, “to sit on a 
warm, dark^till night near a wood? It always seems to me then 
as though two voices were arguing hotly in a faint whisper 
behind me close to my ear.” 

-That’s the throbbing of the blood.” observed Ipatov. 

-Your description is very poetical,” observed^. Vladimir 
Scrgeitcli. 

Nadvezhda Alexyevna looked at him 
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“You think so? . . In that case, my descnptions would not 
please Masha.” 

“Why so? Doesn’t Marya Pavlovna hke poetry?” 

“No; she thmks it is aU made up, aU false; that is just what 
she doesn’t like ” i 

“ What a strange fault to find' ” exelaimed Vladimir Sergeiteh 
“Made upl What else could it be? That’s just what creative 
artists are fori” 

“Well, there it is, but you oughtn’t to like poetry, either ” 

“ On the contrary, I am very fond of good poetry, when it is 
really good and musical and — ^what shall I say? — ^when it 
presents ideas, thoughts . ” 

Marya Pavlovna got up 
. Nadyezhda Alexyevna turned quickly to her 
“Where are you gomg, Masha?” 

“To put the children to bed. It is nearly mne o’clock.” 
“But can’t they go to bed without you?” 

But Marya Pavlovna took the children by their hands and 
went out with them 

“She IS m a bad mood to-day,” observed Nadyezhda Alex- 
yevna, “and I know why,” she added m an undertone, “but it 
will pass ” 

“Allow me to ask you,” began Vladunir Sergeiteh, “where 
do you mtend to spend the winter?” 

“Possibly here, possibly in Petersburg. I feel as though I 
should be bored m Petersburg ” 

“Bored m Petersburg? You surprise me! How is that pos- 
sible?” 

And VladuTur Sergeiteh fell to descnbmg all the conveni- 
ences, charms and advantages of life m the capital Nadyezhda 
Alexyevna listened attentively without taking her eyes off him 
' She sqemed to be studying his features and from tunc to time 
snuled to herself 

“I see you are very eloquent,” she said at last, “I shall have 
to spend the wmter in Petersburg.” 

“You will not regret it,” declared Wadirair Sergeiteh 
“I never regret anything, it is not north the trouble. If j'ou 
do anything silly, trj" and forget it as soon as possible, that’s 
all » 
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“Giddy head, as you see,” said Ipatov, going up to Vladimir 
bergeitch, “but a very good heart. And what an education she 
as* a , you cannot' fancy; she can speak in every language. 
Ut ^^urse they are people of property, so no wonder.” 

« es, Vladumr Sergeitch acquiesced absent-mindedly, 
very charming young lady. But tell me, was your wife also 
from Little Russia?” 


in 


es. y wife was a Little Russian like her sister Marya 
truth, my wife’s accent was not perfect; 
nrnnmir.^ H-ussian language perfectly, she did not 

Marvfl 1 correctly; her vowel sounds were not quite pure; 
r>n now, left her own country when she was little. 

“Marvn^p^T ^ihtle Russian blood, can’t one?” 
Sergeitch wonderfully,” observed Vladimir 

time.” ‘ become of the young ladies? It is tea 

the samo^^ir^^ did not return for some time. Meanwhil< 
Ipatov sent fnr^th ^ table was set for tea— 

Alexyevna went I ^ ^bile Nadyezhds 

into the garden Thp v, ^ verandah and looked oui 

clear evening; ihere waf foUoWed by a soft, 

half flooded with its * ^Icw of sunset; the broad pond, 

with stately bght, stood a motionless mirror, 

deep bosom all the f silvery darkness of its 

shapes of the trees unsi!i^ ethereal sky' and the black 

sunk into silence* house. Everything had 

.“Look howTelu^® ^°«nd anywhere. 

niir Sergeitch as he Nadyezhda Alexyevna to Vladi- 

star has just come out h ^ there in the pond a 

red but it is golden. HereXV^ lights of the house; they are 

A bath-chair came int . ^^dmamma coming,” she added^ 

men were drawintr if the lilac bushes. 

her head bowed on hef^k . ^^ure of an old lady wi‘’ 

i^rmge of her wlute can muffled up in it. 

<lTlcl rt P COTnT^T#a4*A7-rr J 1_ _ - . i_ 
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Ipatov went out of the drawing-room; his httle daughters ran 
- out after him. They had been scurrymg from room to room like 
^ mice all the evenmg. 

“I wish you good-evening. Mother,” said Ipatov, going up 
. to the old lady and raising his voice. “How do you feel?” 

“I have come to have a look at you,” the old lady enun- 
ciated with an effort, m a toneless voice. “Wliat a lovely 
evenmg 1 1 have been asleep all day and now my legs are achmg. 
Ah, my legs! They arc no use and they ache ” 

“Allow me to present to you. Mother, our neighbour, Vladi- 
mir Sergeitch Astahov.” 

“Delighted,” said the old lady, turnmg upon him her big, 
black, lustreless eyes “ I hope you will be fnenda with my son 
He IS a good man, I gave him aU the education I coidd, of 
course I am only a woman He is a bit weak yet, but with time 
he will grow steadier — it’s high tune he did, it’s time for me 
to hand tlungs over to him Is that you, Nadya? ” she added, 
lookmg at Nadyezhda Alexyevna 

“Yes, Grandmamma ” 

“And IS Masha pouring out tea?” 

“Yes, Grandmamma.” 

“And who else is there?” 

“Ivan Hyitch and Yegor Kapitomtch.” 

“Matryona Markovna’s husband?” 

“Yes, Grandmamma.” 

The old lady chewed her lips 

“WcU . .Alisha, I can’t get at the village elder; tell him to 
come to me early to-morrow — I have a great deal of business 
to do with him Everything goes wrong without me, I see Well, 
that’s enough, I am tired, take me home . Good-bye, sir, I 
can’t remember your name,” she added, addressmg Vladimir 
Sergeitch, “you must forgive an old woman And don’t come 
with me, grandchildren, there’s no need. All you thmk of is 
to be runnmg about Sit stdl, sit stiU and learn your lessons, 
do you hear? Masha spoils you Come, set off ” 

The old lady’s head, raised with difficulty, sank back upon 
her breast 

The bath-chair started and moved slowly away 

“How old IS your mother?” asked Vladimir Sergeitch 
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She is only seventy-two but she lost the use of her legs 
^enty-six years ago; it happened to her soon after my father’s 
death. But she was a beauty.” 

Everyone was silent. 

Ah^t once Nadyezhda Alexyevna started. 

What’s that? I believe it was a bat! Oh, how horrid!” And 
she went hurriedly back into the dramng-room. 

It IS tune for me to go home. IVIihail Nikolaitch, teU them to 
saddle my horse.” 

S°> too-” said Vladimir Sergeiteh, 
IMarixT ^ go?” said Ipatov. “Stay the night here, 
von only a mile and a half to go but 

vevnn^'w™* f' you io a hurry, Nadyezhda Alex- 

Sf tW’ ” “P- “s'"*® 

sinerT’v!!^^’ Nadyezhda Alexyevna; “it is a long time 

sett to Vladilh S^Jeitth.^®’"*' ” hi” 

I really don’t know. Bnf if T m-.-. -t. • at, ” 

room for yo^oSe.»^ ^ ^ ' 

yevna ' as began Nadyezhda Alex- 

the tea and Ipatov n brought the candles and handed 

game of two-handed Kapitonitch had sat down to a 

installed himself besiHp , , the Adjustable Soul had 

ally throuTwoodf betl “ ^ tvord, “espeoi- 

delightful and there is a bushes. It’s uncanny and 

feels as though someone P,®’^ of light and shadow^— one 

^^adimir SergelSr^ *”’^2 ’’ohind or in front . . •” 
“A»d has it happefert'^ ‘=™'?,o^oonding smile. 

■"'atm, dark, still niX. nl.^ she went on, “to sit on a 

as though two voippc ^ wood? It always seems to me then 
behind me close to my hotly in a faint whisper 

“YoS'd‘^eriISr'’l® ” observed Ipatov. 

Sergeiteh. ^ poetical,” observed , Vladimir 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked at him. 
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“ You think so? ... In that case, my descriptions would not 
please Masha.” 

. “Why so? Doesn’t Marya Pavlovna like poetry?” 

“No, she thinks it is all made up, all false, that is just what 
she doesn’t like ” i 

“What a strange fault to findl” exclaimed Vladimir Sergciteh. 
“JIadc up! Wliat else could it be? That’s just what creative 
artists are fori” 

“Well, there it is; but you oughtn’t to like poetry, either.” 

“ On the contrary, I am very fond of good poetry, when it is 
really good and musical and — ^what shall I say? — ^when it 
presents ideas, thoughts ” 

Marya Pavlovna got up 
, Nadyezhda Alexyevna turned quickly to her. 

“Where are you going, Masha?” 

“To put the children to bed It is nearly nine o’clock ” 
“But can’t they go to bed without you?” 

But Marya Pavlovna took the children by their hands and 
went out with them. 

“She is in a bad mood to-day,” observed Nadyezhda Alex- 
yevna, “and I know why,” she added m an imderinne, “but it 
will pass ” 

“Allow me to ask you,” began Vladimir Sergeitch, “where 
do you mtend to spend the winter?” 

“Possibly here, possibly in Petersburg. I feel as though I 
should be bored m Petersburg ” 

“Bored in Petersburg? You surprise mel How is that pos- 
sible?” 

And Vladimir Sergeitch fell to descnbmg all the conveni- 
ences, charms and advantages of life in the capital Nadyezhda 
Alexyevna listened attentively without takmg her eyes off him 
' She sqemed to be studying his features and from time to time 
smiled to herself 

“I see you are very eloquent,” she said at last, “ I shall have 
to spend the winter in Petersburg ” 

“You wdl not regret it,” declared Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“1 never regret anytlung, it is not worth the trouble If you 
do anything sdly, try and forget it as soon as possible, that’s 
aU” 
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“ Certainly, with pleasure,” he answered, beginning to write. 
“But I confess I wonder why you like this poem so much. I 
repeated it just to show you that not all poetry is sweet.’ 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Ipatov; “what do you think 
of those verses, Ivan Hyitch?” 

Ivan Byitch, as usual, simply glanced at Ipatov, but did not 
utter a word. 

“Here, it is finished,” said Vladimir Sergeitch, putting a note 
of exclamation at the end of the last line. 

Marya Pavlovna thanked him and carried oft the copy of the 
poem to her own room. 

Half an hour later supper was served, and within an hour all 
the guests separated to their rooms. Vladimir Sergeitch more 
than once addressed Marya Pavlovna, but it was difficult to 
keep up a conversation with her, and the things he said did not 
seem to interest her much. He would probably have gone off to 
sleep at once on getting into bed if he had not been kept awake 
by his neighbour, Yegor Kapitonitch. The husband of Matryona 
Markovna, after undressing and getting into bed, carried on a 
long conversation with his servant — ^whom he kept admonish' 
ing. Every word he uttered reached Vladimir Sergeitch dis- 
tinctly; the rooms jvere only divided b^^ a thin partition wall« 

Hold the candle straight in front of you,” said Yegor Kapi' 
tonitch in a complaining voice, “hold it so that I can see your 
face. You have turned my hair grey, you unprincipled fellow, 
you’ve turned my hair grey.” 

‘ But how have I turned your hair grey, Yegor Kapitonitch?” 
the indistinct and sleepy voice of the servant was heard. 

‘ How? 1 11 tell you how. How many times have I said to you, 
‘Mitka, I have said to you, ‘whenever you go away with me 
anywhere on a visit, always pack two changes of clothes, par- 
ticularly’ . . . hold the candle straight in front of you . . . ‘par- 
ticularly of underclothes?’ And what have vou done to me 
to-day?” 

“Why, uffiat, sir?” 

“You ask what? What am I to put on to-morrow morning?” 

“Why, the same as you had on to-day.” 

“You’ve turned my hair grey, you ruffiai^. I did not know 
what to do with myself, I was so hot to-day. Hold the candle 
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straight in front of j'^ou, I tell you, and don’t go to sleep when 
your master is talkmg to you ” 

“And Matryona Markovna told me it was enough ‘Why 
always take such a lot of thmgs with you?’ she said. ‘They 
only get worn out for nothmg.’” 

“Matryona Markovna. . . As though it were a woman’s 
busmess to go into thatl You’ve turned my hair grey, you 
havel” 

“And Yahim said so, too ” 

“What did you say?” 

“I say, Yahim said so, too ” 

“Yahim! Yahim!” Yegor Kapitomtch repeated reproach- 
fully. “You’ll be the death of me, you heathens They can’t 
speak Russian properly Yahim! \^at does Yahim mean? 
Yefim — ^weU, at a pmch one can say that — ^for the real Greek 
name is Yevfimy, do you understand me? . . . Hold the candle 
straight before yoti . . . But for shortness one may say Yefim, 
but certainly not Yahim Yahim!” repeated Yegor Kapitomtch 
with an emphasis on the t/a “You’ve turned my hair grey, you 
viUams. Hold the candle straight before you!” 

And Yegor Elapitomtch went on for a long tune lecturing his 
servant, in spite of Vladimir Sergeitch’s sighs, coughs and other 
signs of impatience 

At last he dismissed his Mitka and went to sleep, but this did 
not improve matters for Vladimir Sergeitch Yegor Kapitomtch 
had such a deep and powerful snore, with such playful tran- 
sitions from the highest treble to the deepest bass, with such 
whisthng and even chcking soimds, that the very partition 
wall seemed to be quivermg m response to it. Poor Vladimir 
Sergeitch felt ready to cry It was very stuffy in his room and 
the feather-bed on which he lay seemed to wrap lus vhole 
person in a sort of creeping heat 

In despair Vladimir Sergeitch got up at last, opened his 
window and greedily drank in the fragrant freshness of the 
night The window looked into the park, the sky was light, 
the round face of the full moon was at one moment rcfiected 
clearly m the pond, at the next was drawn out into a long golden 
sheaf of slowly shifting sparkles In one of the garden paths 
Wadimir Sergeitch saw a figure dressed like a woman- it was 
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“Allow me to ask,” Vladimir Sergeitch asked in French after 
a brief silence, “have you known Marya Pavlovna long?” 

“Allow me -to ask,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna retorted with 
swift mockery, “why did you ask just that question in French? 
“Oh . . . for no particular reason.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna smiled again. 

“No, I have not laiown her very long. She is a remarkable 
girl, isn’t she?” 

“She is very original,” nadimir Sergeitch assented through 
his teeth. 

“Well, from you, from a practical person, is that praise? 
I don’t think so — ^perhaps I strike you as original, too? But 
the moon must have risen,” she added, getting up from her 
seat and glancing at the open window, “that’s moonhght on 
the tops of the poplars. It’s time to go . . . I’ll go and tell them 
to saddle Beauty.” 

‘He is saddled,” said her page, stepping out of the shade of 
the park into the streak of light that fell on the verandah. 

“Oh, that’s right! Masha, where are you? Come and say 
good-bye.” 

Marya Pavlovna came in from the adjoining room. The men 
got up from the card-table. 

“Are you going already?” asked Ipatov. 

“Yes, it’s time.” 

She went towards the verandah door. 

'V^Tiat a night!” she exclaimed. “Come nearer, put your 
ace out, do you feel it? It seems to be breathing. And what a 
scent! Ail the flowers are awake now. They wake up while we 
of going to. sleep. And by the way, Masha,” she 
^ e , I have been telling Vladimir Sergeitch that you don’t 
my hort?^» good-bye. . . . Here they are bringing 


rapidly down the verandah steps, leapt light! 
“ ^od-bye tiU to-morrow,” and switchic 

hohhThoJ' 


Fvcrjronc looked after her. 

The mturow, they heard her voice beyond the poplars. 

o oofs Was audible for a long time in the stillness 
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of the summer night. At last Ipatov suggested they should go 
back mto the house. 

“It certainly is nice m the open air,” he said, “but we must 
finis h our game ” 

All the company returned to the house. Vladimir Sergeitch 
began askmg Marya Pavlovna why she did not like poetry. 

“ I don’t care for it,” she answered with seemmg reluctance. 

“But perhaps you have not read much poetry?” 

“I have not read it myself but it has been read to me ” 

“And wasn’t there a smgle poem you hked?” 

“No, not one ” 

“Even Pushkm?” 

“Even Pushkm.” 

“Why?” 

Marya Pavlovna made no answer and Ipatov, turnmg round, 
said over the back of his chair, with a good-natured laugh, that 
she did not only dislike poetry but even sugar, and m fact could 
not bear sweet thmgs at all 

“But there are poems that are not sweet,” Vladimir Sergeitch 
retorted. 

“For mstance?” asked Marya Pavlovna 

Vladuiur Sergeitch scratched his head . . . J5e knew very httle 
poetry by heart himself, particularly of the kind that was not 
sl^'eet 

“Well,” he cried at last, “do you know Pushkm’s ‘The Upas 
Tree’? No? That poem cannot possibly be called sweet ” 

“Repeat it,” Marya Pavlovna asked him, and she dropped 
her eyes. 

Vladumr Sergeitch looked at the ceding, frowned, muttered 
to hunself and at last repeated “The Upas Tree”. 

After the first four verses, lilarya Pavlovna slowly raised her 
eyes, and when Vladimu Sergeitch finished, she said as slowly. 

“Please repeat it oyer agam.” 

“You like the poem, then?” asked Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“Repeat it again ” ^ 

Wadinur Sergeitch recited “Tlic Upas Tree” again. Marya 
Pavlovna got up, went mto another room and came back inth 
a sheet of paper, an inkstand and a pen. 

“ Please VTitc it out for me,” she asked Wadimir Sergeitch 
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Marya Pavlovna; in the moonlight her face loolced pale. She 
stood motionless and suddenly began speaking. . . , Vladimir 
Sergeitch cautiously put out his head. 

“ Yei thither with imperious glance 
A man his fellow-man has sent''* 

reached his hearing. 

“Imagine thatl” he thought; “so the verses have had an 
effect on her. ...” 

And he listened with redoubled attention. But Marya Pav- 
lovna soon ceased speaking and turned more directly facing 
him: he could distinguish her large dark 63^8, her severe brow 
and Kps. 

Suddenly she started, turned round, passed into the shadow 
/ cast by a dense wall of tall acacias and disappeared, nadimir 
Sergeitch remained standing a considerable time at the window 
then at last he got into bed but did not soon fall asleep. 

“A strange creature” he thought as he turned from side to 
side— “and they say there is nothing special to be found ^n the 
country. . . . Yes, indeed! A strange creature! I’ll ask her 
to-morrow what she was doing in the garden.” 

Yegor Kapitonitch was stOl snoring as before. 


CHAPTER m 

morning Vladimir Sergeitch woke rather late and 
immediately after breakfast in the dining-room went 
home to make final arrangements on his estate, in 
spite of old Ipatov’s efforts to keep him. Marya Pavlovna was 
present at breakfast; Vladimir Sergeitch did not think it neces- 
sary, however, to question her about her walk in the garden in 

that class of people to whom it is 
difficult to give themselves up for two days together to unac- 
c^omed thoughts and conjectures. He would have had to talk 
^lout the po^ and the “poetical” mood as it is caUed soon 

the whole day in the fields till dinner, for 
which he had a keen appetite, had a nap, and on waking up was 
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about to look through the rural clerk’s account, but before he 
had finished the first page ordered his carriage and set off to 
Ipatovka Evidently even practical people have not hearts of 
stone and are no fonder of being dull than ordinary mortals. 

As he drove on to the dam he heard voices and the soimd of 
music. At Ipatov’s house they were singing Russian songs m 
chorus. He found on the verandah the whole company he had 
left m the morning, they all, among them Nadyezhda AJex- 
yevna, were sittmg in a senru-circle round a man of about 
thirty-two, with a dark complexion, black hair and black eyes, 
weanng a short velvet coat and a red cravat tied loosely round 
his neck and holdmg a guitar m his hands This was Pyotr 
Alexeitch Veretyev, the brother of Nadyezhda Alexj^evna On 
seemg Vladimir Sergeitch old Ipatov went to meet him with 
an exclamation of dehght, led him up to Veretyez and mtro- 
duced them After exchanging the usual greetmgs with his new 
acquaintance, Astahov bowed respectfully to the latter’s sister 
“We are smgmg songs m the village style,” began Ipatov, 
and, indicating Veretyev, he added, “Pyotr Alexeitch is our 
conductor — and such a conductor! you will hear ” 

“It IS very dehghtful,” answered Vladimir Sergeitch. 
“Won’t you join the chorus?” asked Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
“I should be dehghted but I have no voice.” 

“That does not matter! Look, Yegor Kapitonitch is singing 
and I am singing You need only jom in Sit down, begin, 
brother ” 

“What song shall we smg now?” said Veretyev, strumming 
on the gmtar and, stoppmg suddenly, he looked at Marya 
Pavlovna, who was sitting beside him 

“I think it is your turn now,” he said to her 
“No, you smg,” answered Marya Pavlovna < 

'“There is a song ‘Down Mother Volga’,” Vladimir Sergeitch 
observed with digmty 

“No, we are saving that for the end,” answered Veretyev, 
and, stnkmg the strings^ he began smgmg, dweUmg on each 
note “The Sun Is Setting ” 

He sang capitally, with spirit and gaiety His manly face, 
which was expressive at all times, became even hveher when he 
was singing, now and then he shrugged his shoulders, suddenlj' 
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pressed with the palm of his hand on the strings, raised his hand, 
shook his curls and looked round him with a keen, proud air. 
In Moscow he had more than once seen the famous gipsy Ilya 
and was imitating him. The chorus seconded him vigorously. 
Marya Pavlovna’s mellow voice stood out above all the others; 
it seemed to lead the others; but she would not sing alone and 
Yeretyev remained the conductor to the end. 

They sang many other songs. 

Meanwhile a storm was coming on with the approach of 
evening. It had been stiflingly hot since midday and there 
had been rumblings in the distance; but now a broad storm- 
cloud, which had long lain like a leaden shroud on the very rim 
of the horizon, began to grow and appear above the tree-tops; 
the sultry air began quivering more perceptibly, more and more 
violently troubled by the approaching storm; a wind sprang up, 
rustled abruptly among the leaves, sank into silence, again set 
up a prolonged rustling and howled among the trees; a gloomy 
darkness moved rapidly over the land, driving before it the last ’ 
glow of sunset; dense clouds, as though suddenly released, 
floated upwards and flew across the sky; there came a spatter 
of rain, a red flash of lightning and a heavy, angry roll of 
thunder. 

“Let us go in,” said old Ipatov, “or we may get wet.” 
Everyone got up. 

“In a minute,” cried Yeretyev. “Let us have the last song. 
Listen: 

“ ‘ Oh, my porch, oh, my new porch\'' 

He sang in a loud voice, rapidly striking the chords with the 
whole of his hand. “My porch of maple.” The chorus took it up 
as though carried away by the tune. Almost at the same instant 
the rain came lashing down in streams; but Yeretyev sang “My 
Porch” to the end. Drowned from time' to time by peals of 
thunder, the gay reckless song sounded even gayer and more 
recldess to the accompaniment of the noisy patter and gurgling 
of the rain. Pinally the last outburst of the chorus rang out 
and the whole company ran, laughing, into the drawing-room. 
The httle girls, Ipatov’s daughters, laughed more loudly than 
anyone as they shook the raindrops off their dresses. Ipatov, 
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however, by way of preeaution, closed the window and the 
door, and Yegor Kapitonitch commended his prudence, observ- 
ing that Matryona Markovna too insisted on all windows and 
doors being shut during a storm, since elcctncity acts more 
freely in an empty space Bodryakov looked mto his face, moved 
away and upset a chair Such little mishaps were very frequent 
with lum 

The storm was very qmckly over The doors and windows 
were opened again and the rooms were filled with moist frag- 
rance. Tea vas brought m. After tea the old gentlemen sat 
doivn to cards again — Ivan Ilyitch, as usual, seated himself 
beside them Vladimir Sergeitch went up to Marya Pavlovna, 
who was sitting in the wmdow -with Veretyev, but Nadyezhda 
Alexyevna summoned lum and immediately entered mto a 
hvely conversation with him about Petersburg and Petersburg 
life She attacked it, Vladimir Sergeitch began defending it. 
Nadyezhda Alexyevna seemed anxious to keep him at her side 

“What are you arguing about?” said Veretyev, gettmg up 
and coming towards them 

He walked with a lazy swmg, in all his movements there was 
somethmg betiveen nonchalance and indolence 

“About Petersburg,” answered Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
“Vladimir Sergeitch cannot say enough in its praise ” 

“ It’s a mce town,” observed Veretyev — “ but I tlunk it’s nice 
everywhere Yes, really Where there are two or three women 
and, excuse my frankness, wme, man really has nothing left 
to desire ” 

“That surprises me,” answered Vladimir Sergeitch, “can you 
really be of the opmion that for an educated man there exists 
nothing? . ” 

“Perhaps . . . just so . . I agree with you,” mterrupted 
Veretyev, who with all his pohteness had the habit of not 
letting other people finish then- sentences “But that’s not m 
my line, I am not a philosopher ” 

“I am not a philosopher either,” said Vladimir Sergeitch, 

“ and have no desire to be one, but we are talking of something 
quite different ” 

Veretyev looked at his sister with a nonchalant air, and mth 
faint smde she bent down to him and half-whispered 
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Marya Pavlovna glanced rapidly into his eyes. 

“Yon were reciting Pushkin’s ‘Upas Tree,’ if I am not 
mistaken.” 

Veretyev gave a slight frown and also began looking at 
Astahov. ■ 

“Yes, it was' me,” said Marya Pavlovna, “but I ^vas not 
reciting anything; I never recite.” 

“Perhaps it was my fancy,” began Vladimir Sergeitch, 
“though ...” 

“It was your fancy,” Marya Pavlovna added coldly. 

“What is this ‘Upas Tree”? asked Nadyezhda Alexye%ma. 
“Don’t you know?” answered Astahov. “.Pushkin’s poem 
‘on poor and meagre soil’; don’t you remember it?” 

“*I don’t seem to . . . it’s about a poisonous tree, isn’t it?” 
“Yes.” 

“ Like the datura. . . . Do you remember, Masha, how beau- 
tiful the datura plants were on our balcony in the moonlight 
with their long white flowers? Do you remember the sweet, 
insidious, treacherous scent they had?” ' 

“Treacherous scent I” cried Vladimir Sergeitch. 

“Yes, treacherous. Why does that surprise you? They say it 
is dangerous, but yet it attracts one. How is it evil things can 
attract one? What is evil ought not to be lovely.” 

“ Oho! Wfliat profound reflections!” observed Pyotr Alexeitch. 
“We have got a long way from the poem!” 

“I repeated that poem to Marya Pavlovna yesterday,” said 
Vladimir Sergeitch, “and she liked it extremely.” 

“Oh, do repeat it, please,” said Nadyezhda Alexyevna. 
“Certainly.” 

And Astehov repeated “The Upas Tree”. 

“Too stilted,” Veretyev brought out as it were reluctantly 
as soon as Vladimir Sergeitch had finished. 

“The poem is too stilted?” 

“No, not the poem ... I beg your pardon, it seemed to me 
that you did not repeat it simply enough. The thing speaks for 
itself; however, I may be mistaken.” 

“No, you are not mistaken,” said Nadyezhda Alexyevna 

emphatically. 

“Oh, no, we all know that! In your eyes I am a genius, a 
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gifted person, who knows ever3d:hing and ean do everything, 
only unluckily he is too lazy — that’s it, isn’t it?” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna merely nodded her head. 

“I don’t dispute it, you ought to know better than I,” 
observed Vladimir Sergeitch, and became a httle sulky. “It 
IS not in my line.” 

Meanwhile the game oF cards was over 

“Oh, by the way, Vladimir Sergeitch,” said Ipatov, getting 
up — “a gentleman of our neighbourhood, a most excellent and 
worthy man, Gavnl Stepanitch Akilin, asks you to do him the 
honour to come to his ball. That is, I call it a ball to give it a 
fine name, but it is simply a little evening party, a dance 
vnthout ceremony. He would have certainly called upon you 
himself but he was afraid of disturbmg you ” 

“I am very grateful to the gentleman,” said Vladimir Ser- 
gcitch, “but I absolutely must go home ” 

“But when do you suppose the ball is? It’s to-morrow It is 
Gavnl Stepanitch’s name-day to-morrow One day will make 
no difference, and you will give him so much pleasure! And it 
is only seven miles from hcfc If you ■will allow us, we’ll dnve 
you there ” 

“I really don’t know,” began VTadimir Sergeitch “Are you 
going?” 

“Yes, the whole family. Nadyezhda Alexyevna and Pyotr 
Alexeitch, we are all going!” 

“You can ask me for the fifth quadrille now, if you hke,” 

' observed Nadyezhda Alexye'VTia — “the first four are engaged 
already ” 

, “You are very kind, and are you engaged for the mazurka?” 

“I? Let me think. . . No, I bebeve I am not ” 

“In that case, if you would be so land I should hke to have 
the honour . . .” 

“You are going then? That’s capital. Certainly.” 

“Bravo!” cried Ipatov “Well, Vladimir Sergeitch, that is 
nice of you Gavril Stepamteh will be simply delighted, won’t 
he, Ivan Byitch?” 

Ivan Byitch would have hked to remam sdent as usual, but 
thought it better ■to emit a sound of approval. 
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“Petrusha, darling, act Yegor ICapiionit.ch for us, clot’’ 
Veretyev’s face instantly changed and God knows by what 
miracle in a flash became extraordinarily like that of Yegor 
Kapitonitch, though there was notliing in common in the 
features of the one and the other, and all that Verelyev did was 
to wrinkle up his nose and drop the corners of his mouth. 

“Of course,” he began, whispering in a voice exactly like 
Yegor Kapitonitch’ s — “Matryona Markovna is a lady very 
strict on the point of manners, but she is an exemplary wife. 
It is true that whatever I say ...” 

“The Biryulovsky young ladies knpw all about it,” Nadyezhda 
Alexyevna put in, hardly able to restrain her laughter. 

“They know all about it next day,” answered Verctyev with 
such a killing grunace, such an embarrassed side glance that 
even Vladimir Sergeitch laughed. 

“You have a great talent for mimicry, I sec,” he observed. 
Veretyez passed his hand over liis face; liis features resumed 
their ordinary expression, and Nadyezhda Alexyevna cried: 

“Oh, yes, he can mimic anyone he likes. . . . He has a genius 
for it.” 

“And could you miniic me?” asked Vladimir Sergeitch. * 
“To be sure he can I” said Nadyezhda Alexyevna. “I should 
think sol” 

“Oh, please do mimic me,” said Astahov, addressing Vere- 
tyev — ^“I beg you not to stand on ceremony.” 
j “Did you really believe her?” answered Veretyev, slightly 
screwing up one eye and giving his voiefe Astahov’s intonation 
but so shghtly and discreetly that only Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
noticed it and bit her Hp. “You mustn’t beheve her, please; 
she may tell you all sorts of stories about me.” 

“And if only you knew what an actor he is I” Nadyezhda 
Alexyevna went on — he can act any character. It’s so wonder- 
ful. He is our stage manager and prompter and everything. It 
is a pity you are going away so soon.” 

“Sister, your partiahty blinds you,” Veretyev observed in a 
dignified voice but stiU with the same intonation. “What will 

Mr. Astahov think of you? He will thinlc you are a provincial 
young lady.” 

Oh, I assure you . . . Vladimir Sergeitch was beginning. 
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“Petrusha, I tell you what,” put m Nadyezhda Alexyevna — 
“you show us how a drunken man cannot get a handkerchief 
out of his pocket or better act a boy trying to catch a fly on the 
window while it buzzes under his fingers ” 

“You are a regular child," answered Veretye^^ He got up, 
however, and gomg to the window by which Marya Pavlovna 
was sitting, began passing his hand over the pane and actmg 
a boy catching a fly. The accuracy with wluch he imitated the 
pitiful buzz of the insect was really amazmg. It seemed as 
though a real fly were under his fingers Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
laughed and gradually everyone m the room began laughing, 
ilarya Pavlovna’s face did not change, however, there was not 
even a qmver on her lips. She sat with downcast eyes; at last 
she raised them and lookmg ivith a grave face at Veretyev she 
brought out through her teeth 

“It’s a strange taste to want to make a fool of yourself” 
Veretyev turned away from the window at once and after 
standmg for a while m the middle of the room went out on to 
the verandah and from it mto the park which was ty now 
wrapped m darkness. 

“He is an amusing fellow, that Pyotr Alexeitch!” observed 
Yegor Kapitomtch, flmging down a seven of trumps on his 
opponent’s ace. “He really is an amusmg fellow!” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna got up and, goiilg hurriedly to Marya 
Pavlovna, asked her m an imdertone 
“What did you say to my brother?” 

“Nothmg,” she answered. 

“What do you mean by ‘nothing’? It can’t have been nothmg ” 
And after a brief pause Nadyezhda Alexyevna brought out 
“come along,” took Marya Pavlovna by the hand, made her 
get up and go with her mto the garden. 

Vladunir Sergeitch looked after the two young ladies with 
some surpnse. But their absence did not last long, they came 
back within a quarter of an hour and Pyotr Alexeitch came m 
with them. , 

“Such a lovely night!” cried Nadyezhda Alexyevna as she 
walked m “How nice it is m the garden!” 

“Oh, yes, by the way,” said Vladimir Seigeitch — “was it you 
I saw m the garden last night, Marya Pavlovna?” 
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“Tram-tram-tam-poom,” Pyotx Alexeitch muttered between 
bis teeth. ^ 

“It wiU be your rum, and you make a joke of it.” 

‘“The Peasant Lad the Wheat is Sowmg’” Pyotr Alexeitch 
sang aloud, switched the horse with the reins and it broke 
mto a rapid trot. 

CHAPTER IV 

W hen he got home Veretyev did not imdress, and two 
hours later, when the dawn was just begmmng to glow 
m the sky, he was out of the house 
Halfway between his estate and Ipatov’s, on the precipitous 
edge of a broad ravme, there was a small bitd copse The young 
trees were growmg very close together, no axe had yet touched 
their slender stems; a patch of hght but almost imbroken 
shadow was thrown by their fine leaves on the soft, dehcate 
grass, aU spangled with the golden heads of hen-dazzle, the 
white specks of wood harebells and the crimson crosses of the 
wild pinks The newly risen sun flooded the whole copse with 
vivid but not glarmg hght, dewdrops were ghttenng on all 
sides; here and there a big drop would suddenly grow crimson. 
Everything was breathing with freshness, with hfe and that 
innocent solemmty of the first moments of mormng when every- 
thmg IS already so bright and yet still so silent There was no 
sound but the tnlhng notes of larks over the distant fields 
and m the copse itself two or three birds were without haste 
trying their brief bars and as it were hstemng to the effect. 
Prom the wet earth rose a strong, fresh fragrance; the pure 
hght air was stirred by cool breezes There was a feehng of 
morning, of a glorious summer mommg about everything- 
everything had the look and smile of morrung like the rosy, 
freshly washed httle face of a child just awake 

Not far from the ravine in the middle of a glade Veretyev was 
sitting on a cloak spread on the ground Marya Pavlovna was 
standmg by him, leamng agamst a birch-tree, inth her hands 
behind her. They were both silent Marya Pavlovna was looking 
fixedly into the distance, her white scarf had slipped off her 
head on to her shoulders, the breeze stirred and lifted the ends 
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of her hastily coiled hair. Veretyev sat bending down, striking 
the ground wth a twig. 

“Well,” he began at last, “arc you angry M'ith me?” 

Marya Pavlovna did not answer. 

Veretyev glanced at her. 

“Masha, are you angry?” he repeated. 

Marya Pavlovna took a rapid glance at liim, lunied slightly 

away and said: 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” asked Veretyev, and he threw away the 
twig. 

Again Marya Pavlo^ma did not answer. 

“You have a right to be angry with me though,” Veretyev 
went on after a brief silence. “You must look upon me not 
merely as frivolous but even ...” 

“You don’t understand me,” Marj’^a Pavlovna interrupted. 
“I am not angi^ with you on my own account at all.” 

“On whose, then?” 

“On your own.” 

Veretyev raised his head and gave a short laugh. 

“Ah, I imderstandl” he began. “Again! You are beginning 
to be worried again at the thought of my not doing anytliing 
with myself. You know, Masha, you are a wonderful creature, 
you really are. You think so much about other people and so 
httle about yourself. Vqu have no egoism at all, really — there 
is not another girl like you in the world. But the trouble is that 
I don’t deserve your affection; I tell you that in earnest.” 
“So much the worse for you. You feel and you do nothing.” 
Veretyev gave a short laugh again. 

“Masha, pull your hand from behind your back and give 
it to me,” he said with an insinuating caress in his voice. 
Marya Pavlovna merely shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Give me your beautiful, honest hand; I want to implant a 
tender and respectful kiss upon it, as the frivolous pupil kisses 
the hand of his indulgent preceptor.” 

And Veretyev stretched forward towards Marya Pavlovna. 
“Oh, don’t!” she said; “you are always laughing and joking 
and will joke away aU your life.” 

“H’m! Joke away my hfe! A new expression! I suppose. 
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]Mar3'a Pavlovna, you used the verb ‘joke away’ in a transitive 
sense?” 

Marya Pavlovna fro^vned. 

“Don’t, Veretyev,” slie repeated. 

“Joke away my life,” repeated Veretyev, and he got up — 
“but you will make a worse business of it than I shall, you will 
waste your life in taking things seriously. Do you know, Masha, 
you remind me of a scene m Pushkin’s ‘Don Juan.’ You have 
not read Pushkin’s ‘Don Juan?’” 

“No.” 

“ Oh, no, I forgot, you don’t read poetry A lady called Laura 
has visitors come to see her, she dnves them all away and is 
left alone ivith a man called Carlos They go out together on 
the balcony; it is a glonous night Laura admires it and Carlos 
suddenly begins to point out to her that she will grow old some 
daj' ‘V^at of it?’ Laura answers — at this moment perhaps it 
is cold and raining in Pans, out here ‘ the night is fragrant of 
lemons and laurels ’ What’s the use of looking into the future? 
Look about you, Masha, is it not lovely here? Look how every- 
' thing is rejoicing in life, how youthful it all is. And aren’t we 
j'oung ourselves?” 

Veretj'ev went closer to Marj'a Pavlovna, she did not draw 
back but she did not turn her head towards him 

“Smile, Masha,” he went on, “only j^our kind, good smile 
and not j'our usual mocking one I love your good, kind smile — 
raise j^our proud, stem cj’es Well? Ydu turn away Hold out 
J'our hand to me, aiiywaj' ” 

“Ah, Veretyev,” Masha began, “you knov I can’t talk You 
tell me about that Laura. But she vas a woman It’s pardon- 
able for a woman not to think of the future.” 

“Mlien 3'ou speak, Masha,” replied Veretj-ev, “j'ou continu- 
allj' blush from pride and slijmcss; the blood comes rushing to 
jour checks in a flood of colour; I like that awfullj' in j'ou.” 

Marj’a Pnvlo^'na looked straight into Vcretj'c\’s eyes 

“Good-bj’c,” she said, and she pulled her scarf on to her head 
Vcrctj’cv held her back. 

“There, there,” he cried, “unit a little' Vlint is it jou nant’ 
Gi\ c me mj' orders Would j'ou like me to go into the scrsdcc, 
to become a farmer? Would j'ou like me to publish songs mth 
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“Yes, some poetry which that Petersburg gentleman recited 
to us last night.” 

“The ‘Upas Tree’ again? So you really -were repeating it at 
night in the garden? The poem suits you. . . . But do you really 
like it so much?” 

“Yes, I lilce it.” 

“Repeat it.” 

Marya Pavlovna was a little abashed. 

“Repeat it, repeat it,” Veretyev insisted, 

Marya Pavlovna began repeating it. Veretyev stood facing 
her, folded his arms and listened. At the first line ]\Iar)"a 
Pavlovna lifted her eyes towards the sky: she did not want 
■ to meet Veretyev’s eyes. She repeated the verses in her mellow 
even voice which recalled the notes of a violoncello; but when 
she reached the lines; 

‘ ‘ And at his mighty sovereign's feet 
Fell the poor slave, and died,’’ 

her voice quivered, her haughty, immobile eyebrows were 
raised naively like a child’s, and her eyes rested on Veretyev 
with involuntary devotion. 

He suddenly flung himself at her feet and embraced her knees. 
“I am your slave,” he cried, “I am at your feet, you are my 
sovereign, my goddess, my ox-eyed Hera, my Meda . . 

Marya Pavlovna was going to push him away; but her hands 
lay motionless on his curly hair and with a smile of confiicinr. 
she bowed her head. 


CHAPTER V 

G awil Stepanitch AJdlin, who was giving the ball, belonnerl 
■to that class of coun^ gentleman who aronse fhe 
wonder of their neighbours by their faculty of liv^! 
well and keepmg open house on insufficient means Th 
had no more than four hundred serfs he entertained th°^^ i 
province in a huge stone mansion erected by him*? If ' 
columns, with a tower, and a flagstaff upon it Hie * I 
come to him from his father and had never been 
good condition; Gavril Stepanitch was for manv 

years absent 
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from it, serving m Petersburg; at last, fifteen years previously, 
he had returned to his native place with the grade of collegiate 
assessor, with a wife and three daughters. He began simul- 
taneously budding and introducing improvements, imme- 
diately set up an orchestra and gave dmner parties. At first 
everyone prophesied that he woidd mevitably be ruined before 
long; more than once there were rumours that Gavrd Stepa- 
nitch’s estate was to be sold by auction, but the years passed, 
dinner parties, balls, fStes, concerts followed one another as 
before, new buddmgs rose like mushrooms from the ground, 
and Gavrd Stepanitch’s estate was stdl not put up to auction 
and he went on hvmg as before and had even grown stout of 
late. Then the neighbours’ gossip took another turn, they began 
hmtmg at some considerable sums which had, they said, been 
kept secret, there was talk of buned treasure . . . “If he had 
been a good manager,” the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
argued, “once could understand it, but he is not, not at alll 
That’s what is so surprismg and unaccountable ” However that 
might be, everyone was very ready to visit Gavrd Stepanitch; 
he was hospitable and would play cards for any stake He was 
a little man with grey hair and a conical-shaped head, a yellow 
face and yellow eyes, always carefully shaved and scented with 
eau-de-cologne He wore on ordmary days as well as on hohdays 
a loose blue swallowtad, buttoned up to the neck, a big cravat 
into which he had the habit of stickmg his chm, and he prided 
himself on his hnen, he screwed up his eyes and thrust out his 
hps when he took snuff and spoke very softly and affably 
Gavrd Stepamteh was not distinguished by his hvehness and 
m fact was not prepossessmg m appearance and did not look 
particularly intelligent, though there was sometimes a gleam 
of cunning m his eye ,He had made good matches for his two 
elder daughters, the youngest was stdl at home, unmarried 
Gavrd Stepamteh had also a wife, an insignificant creature 
who had not a word to say for herself 
At seven o’clock m the evening Vladimir Sergeitch arrived 
at Ipatov’s wearing a dress-coat and white gloves He found 
them aU dressed ready to set off, the httle girls were sitting 
stiffly, afraid of crumplmg their starched white frocks. Old 
Ipatov genially reproached Vladimir Sergeitch when he saw 
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accompaniments on the guitar, to publisli a collection of poems, 
of drawings, to take up painting, sculpture, rope-dancing? 
I’ll do anything, anything you tell me, if only you will be 
pleased with me. I will really, Masha, believe me.” 

Marya Pavlovna glanced at him again. 

“All that is only words, not deeds. You assure me you obey 
me . . .” 

“Of course, I do obey.” 

“You obey me but how many times have I asked you . . 
“What?” 

Marya Pavlovna hesitated. 

“Not to drink,” she said at last. 

“Ech, Masha, Masha! So you are at that too! My sister 
distresses herself about that. But in the first place I am not 
a drunkard; and in the second, do you know why I drink? 
Look at that swallow there. . . . See how boldly it disposes of 
its little body; it flings it wherever it likes! See, it has darted 
upwards and how it has dropped down; it actually squealed 
with joy; do you hear? So that’s why I drink, Masha — to 
experience the same sensations as that swallow ... to fling 
oneself where one wiU, to fly where the fancy takes one ...” 
“But what is it all for?” Masha ipterrupted. 

“How can you ask that? What else is there to five for?” 
“And can’t it be done without drinking?” 

No, it can t; we are all blighted and degenerate. Passion 
now . . . that produces the same effect. That is whv I love von ” 
“As you do wine . . . much obliged.” ^ 

No, Masha; I love you not, as I do wine. Wait a little I 
' u some day when we are married and 

abroad. Do you know I am dreaming already how I shall lead 

‘ If with grave eyes she stood before 
T/ie Queen of Love from Melos famed, 

Of the two goddesses, I trow, 

The marble beauty would be shatned: 
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“Wine again,” observed Marya Pavlovna. 

“Wliat of it? Such a morning and you with me — ^what could 
be more intoxicating? ‘With her grave eyes.’ Yes,” Veretyev 
went on, looTang intently at Marya PavloTOa, “that is so. . . . 
But yet I remember that I have seen — not often it is true, 
but I have seen — those splendid dark eyes look tender. And 
how lovely they are then' (^me, don’t turn away, Masha, laugh, 
anyway. . . . Show me your eyes merry, at least, if they won’t 
grant me a tender look ” 

“Leave off, Veretyev,” said Marya Pavlovna; “let me go, 
it IS time I was at home.” 

“Pll make you laugh, though,” Veretyev interposed, “upon 
my word I will. Oh, look, there runs a hare!” 

“Where?” asked Marya Pavlovna 

“Over there, beyond the ravine, tlirough the field of oats — 
someone must have fnghtened it, they don’t run in the morn- 
ing Would you like me to stop it?” 

And Veretyev gave a loud whistle The hare at once squatted, 
moved its ears, tucked in its forepaws, drew itself up, munched, 
sniffed and mimchcd again! Veretyev nimbly squatted on his 
heels like the hare and began movmg his nose, sniifing and 
munchmg like the hare The hare passed its paws once or twice 
dver its face, shook itself — its paws must have been wet with 
the dew — pricked up its ears and bounded off Veretyev rubbed 
his cheeks with his hands and shook himself too . . Marya 

Pavlovna could not refrain from laughing 

“Bravo!” cned Veretyev, and he jumped up, “Bravo! You 
certainly are not a coquette Do you know that if any society 
lady had teeth like yours she would be forever laughmg! But 
that IS what I love you for, Masha, that you are not a society 
you don’t laugh without occasion, you don’t wear gloves, 
and it is so mce to lass your hands because they are sunburnt 
and one feels how strong they are . . I love you because you 
don’t go m for bemg clever, because you are proud and sdent, 
don’t read books, don’t like poetry » . .” 

“Would you hke me to repeat some poetry to you?” Marya 
Pavlovna interrupted him with a pecuhar expression m her 
face. 

‘Poetry?” said Veretyev m surprise 
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“Yes, some poetry which that Petersburg genllcman rccilcd 

to us last night.” • ^ ^ 

“The ‘Upas Tree’ again? So you really were repealing it at 

night in the garden? The poem suits you But do you really 

like it so much?” 

“Yes, I like it.” 

“Repeat it.” 

Marya Pavlovna was a little abashed. 

“Repeat it, repeat it,” Veretyev insisted. 

Marya Pavlovna began repeating it. Veretyev stood facing 
her, folded his arms and listened. At the first line Mar>^a 
Pavlovna lifted her eyes towards the sky; she did not want 
' to meet Veretyev’s eyes. She repeated the verses in her mellow 
even voice which recalled the notes of a violoncello; but when 
she reached the lines; 

‘ ‘ And at his mighty sovereign’ s feet 
Fell the poor slave, and died,” 

her voice quivered, her haughty, immobile eyebrows were 
raised naively like a child’s, and her eyes rested on Veretyev 
with involuntary devotion. 

He suddenly flung himself at her feet and embraced her knees. 
“I am your slave,” he cried, “I am at your feet, you are my 
sovereign, my goddess, my ox-eyed Hera, my Meda . . 

Marya Pavlovna was going to push him away; but her hands 
' lay motionless on his curly hair and with a smile of confusion 
she bowed her head. 


G 


CHAPTER V 

1 avril Stepanitch Aldlm, who was giving the ball, belonged 
-to that class of country gentleman who arouse the 
their neighbours by their faculty of living 
well and keeping open house on insufficient means. Though he 
Had no more than four hundred serfs he entertained the whole 
province m a huge stone mansion erected by himself, with 
columns, with a tower, and a flagstaff upon it. His estate had 
con^ o im from his father and had never been noted for its 
goo condition; Gavril Stepanitch was for many years absent 
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from it, serving in Petersburg; at last, fifteen years previously, 
he had returned to his native place with the grade of collegiate 
assessor, with a wife and three daughters. He began simul- 
taneously building and introducmg improvements, imme- 
diately set up an orchestra and gave dinner parties. At first 
everyone prophesied that he would inevitably be ruined before 
long, more than once there were rumours that Gavril Stepa- 
mtch’s estate was to be sold by auction, but the years passed, 
dmner parties, balls, fetes, concerts followed one another as 
before, new buildings rose like mushrooms from the ground, 
and Gavnl Stepamtch’s estate was still not put up to auction 
and he went on living as before and had even grown stout of 
, late. Then the neighbours’ gossip took another turn, they began 
hmting at some considerable sums which had, they said, been 
kept secret, there was talk of buned treasure , . . “ If he had 
been a good manager,” the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
argued, “once could understand it, but he is not, not at all I 
That’s what is so surpnsmg and imaecountable ” However that 
might be, everyone was very ready to visit Gavnl Stcpamtch, 
he was hospitable and would play cards for any stake He was 
a httle man with grey hair and a conical-shaped head, a yellow 
face and yellow eyes, always carefully shaved and scented with 
eau-de-cologne He wore on ordmary days as well as on hohdays 
a loose blue swallowtail, buttoned up to the neck, a big cravat 
mto which he had the habit of sticking his chm, and he prided 
himself on his Imen, he screwed up his eyes and thrust out his 
hps when he took sUuff and spoke very softly and affably 
Gavnl Stepamtch was not distinguished by his hvehness and 
in fact was not prepossessmg m appearance and did not look 
particularly intelligent, though there was sometimes a gleam 
of cunnmg m his eye.iHe had made good matches for his two 
elder daughters, the youngest was still at home, unmamed 
Gavnl Stepamtch had also a wife, an msignificant creature 
who had not a word to say for herself 
At seven o’clock m the evening Vladimir Sergeitch arrived 
at Ipatov’s wearmg a dress-coat and white gloves He found 
them aU dressed ready to set off, the httle girls were sitting 
stifily, afraid of crumplmg then- starched white frocks Old 
Ipatov genially reproached Vladimir Sergeitch when he saw 
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that the young man was wearing a dress-coat, and pointed to 
his own frock-coat. Marya Pavlovna wore a d^cp pink muslin 
dress which suited her admirably. Vladimir Scrgcitch paid her 
a few compliments — ^Marya Pavlovna’s beauty attracted Ihm 
though she was evidently shy of him; he liked Nadyczhda 
Alexyevna, too, but the freedom of her manners rather eral^ar- 
rassed him. Moreover, in her words, in her looks and smiles 
there was often a shade of mockerj^, and that troubled his 
well-bred Petersburg soul. He would have had no objection 
to joining her in mocking other people, but it was disa^ee- 
able that she might perhaps be capable of laughing at liim. 

The baU.had already begun; a good many guests had assembled 
and the home-trained orchestra was blaring, droning and , 
squeaking in the gallery when the Ipatov family with Vladimir 
Sergeitch entered the ballroom. Their host met them at the 
door, thanked Vladimir Sergeitch for the feeling w^ay in wliich 
he had so agreeably surprised them — as he expressed himself — 
and, taking Ipatov by the arm, he led him off to the drawing- 
room, to the card-tables. 

Gavril Stepanitch had had an inferior education, and everj’'- 
thing in his house — ^the music, the furniture, the food, the wines 
— could not even be called second rate. On the other hand there 
was plenty of everything, and he was not stuck up and did not 
give himself airs. . . . The gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
asked nothing more of him and were perfectly satisfied with 


the entertainment he gave them. At supper, for instance, they 
handed caviare cut into hard blocks and over-salted, but no- 
one prevented one from taking it with one’s fingers, and there 
was plenty to wash it down with; cheap wine, it is true, but real 
wine made from grapes, not any other beverage. The springs 
in the furniture were so stiff and unyielding as to be rather 
uncomfortable, but to say nothing of there being many arm- 
chairs and sofas that had no springs at all, anyone could get 
hold of a wool-embroidered cushion to put on his seat, for 
such cushions embroidered by Madame Alcilin’s own hands 
lay about in great profusion everywhere— and then there was 
nothing left to be desired. 

wi! Gavril Stepanitch’s house was perfectly in keeping 
th the social and unceremonious manners of the X. district, 
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and Jt ■was simply duo to GawiI Stcpanitch’s o^vn modesty 
that the marshal of the nobility elected ivas not he, but a 
retired major called Podpekm, a very respectable and worthy 
man though he combed his hair from his left car over his right 
temple, dyed his moustache a purplish tint and, suffenng from 
aslhma, sank into depression after dmner. 

And so the ball had already begun A quadrille of ten couples 
■ttas being danced. The gentlemen were ofiicers of a regiment 
stationed in the neighbourhood, young or youngish landowners, 
and tMO or three officials from the town. Everytlung was as it 
should be, everything vas going well The marshal of the 
nobility was playing cards with a rebred actual civil coiin- 
. cillor and a rich gentleman, the owner of three thousand serfs. 
The actual civil councillor wore on lus first finger a diamond 
nng, spoke very slovly and always kept his heels together 
and his feet turned out m the posibon affected by old-fashioned 
dancers; he never turned lus head, which was half concealed 
by a magnificent velvet collar. The wealthy gentleman, on the 
other hand, was continually laughing, raismg his eyebrows and 
flashing the whites of lus eyes. 

The poet Bodryakov, a man of clumsy and ■wdd appearance, 
was talkmg in a comer ■with the learned historian Yevsyukov, 
they were holding each other by their buttons Near them one 
gentleman with an extraordinarily long waist was expounding 
some bold opinions to another gentleman who gazed timidly 
at the top of his head Mammas m vanous coloured caps were 
sitbng in a row along the walls; at the doors there were groups 
of gentlemen of a humbler sort, young men lookmg embar- 
rassed, older men lookmg imassuming, but there is no describ- 
mg It all All was as it should be, I repeat 

Nadyezhda Alexye^vna hadi arrived before the Ipatovs 
Vladimir Sergeitch saw her dancing ■with a handsome young 
man with expressive eyes, 'with a thm black moustache and 
shmmg teeth, wearmg a smart dress-coat and a gold cham 
hangmg in a senu-cucle on his waistcoat Nadyezhda Alexyenia 
was dressed m blue ■with white flowers, a small ■wreath of the 
same flowers was ■twisted round her eurly hau She smiled, 
fluted her fan and looked gaily about her, she felt herself the 
queen of the ball Vladimu Sergeitch went up to her, bowed 
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and, looking at her affably, asked her whether she remembered 
her promise of yesterday. 

“What promise?” 

“You are dancing the mazurka with me, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

The young man who was standing near Nadyczhda Alcxycvna 
suddenly turned crimson. 

“I think you have forgotten. Mademoiselle,” he began, “that 
you had promised the mazurka to me.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna was confused. 

“Oh, dear, what am I to do?” she said: “please forgive me, 
Monsieur Steltchinsky, I am so careless; I am really so ashamed.” 

Monsieur Steltchinsky said nothing and dropped his eyes; 
Vladimir Sergeitch drew himself up slightly. 

“Be so kind. Monsieur Steltchinsky,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
went on; “we are old friends while Monsieur Astahov is a 
stranger; do not put me in a difficult position; allow me to 
dance with him.” 

“As you please,” said the young man. “It’s for you to begin, 
though.” 

“Thank you,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna pronounced and 
fluttered off to meet her vis-h-vis. 

Steltchins^ glanced after her, then looked at Vladimir Ser- 
geitch. Vladimir Sergeitch in his turn looked at him and 
walked away. 

The quadrille was soon over. Vladimir Sergeitch walked up 
and down the ballroom a httle, then went into the drawing- 
room and stopped beside one of the card-tables. All at once he 
felt someone behind him touch his arm; he turned round — - 
Steltchinsky stood before him. 

“I want a couple of words with you in the next room with 
your kind permission,” he pronoimced in French, with great 
politeness and not with a Russian accent. 

’ Vladimir Sergeitch followed him. 

Steltchinsky stopped at the window. 

“In the presence of a lady,” he said in the same language 
“I could not say anything but what I did; but you do not T 
hope, imagine that I reaUy intend to surrender to you mv vdhi- 
to dance the mazurka 'with Mdlle Veretieff.” 
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Vladimir SergeitclT was surpnsed 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“What I mean,” Steltchmsky answered ealmly, his nostnls 
dilating as he thrust his hand mto his waisteoat, “is that I 
don’t intend to, that’s all.” 

Vladimir Sergeitch thrust his hand into his waisteoat, too, 
but his nostnls did not dilate 

“Allow me to observe, my dear sir,” he began, “you may put 
Mdlle Veretieff m an unpleasant position by your action, and 
I imagine ...” 

“That would be most painful to me, but no-one hmders you 
from withdrawmg, deelanng yourself unwell or going away . . .” 

“I am not gomg to do that. What do you take me for?” 

“In that ease I shall be forced to ask you to give me satis- 
faction.” - 

“Satisfaction . . m what sense?” 

“In the obvious sense.” 

“You are challenging me to a duel?” 

“ Certainly, if you do not give up the mazurka ” Steltchmsky 
tried to utter these words m the most unconcerned manner 
possible Vladimir Sergeitch’s heart gave a jump He looked 
into the face of his unexpected assailant “Good Lord,” he 
thought, “what idiocyl” 

“You are not jokmg?” he said aloud 

“It is not my habit to joke,” Steltchmsky rephed with 
digmty, “and especially with persons with whom I am not 
acquamted You will not give up the mazurka?” he added 
after a bnef pause 

“I will not give it up,” answered Vladunir Sergeitch, as 
though reflecting. 

“Very good! We will fight to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow mommg my second will call on you ” And with 
a pohte bow Steltchmsky retired, evidently very well pleased 
with himself 

Vladirrur Sergeitch remamed a few moments longer at the 
wmdow. 

“Here’s a nice busmess,” he thought. “That’s what comes of 
making new acquaintances! I was an ass to come! Very mce! 
Charmmg!” 
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and, looking at her affably, asked her whether she remembered 
her promise of yesterday. 

“What promise?” 

“You are daneing the mazurka with me, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, of eourse.” 

The young man who was standing near Nadyezhda Alexye\*na 
suddenly turned erimson. 

“I think you have forgotten. Mademoiselle,” he began, “that 
you had promised the mazurka to me.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna was eonfused. 

“Oh, dear, what am I to do?” she said: “please forgive me. 
Monsieur Steltchinsky, I am so eareless; I am really so ashamed. ’ 
Monsieur Steltchinsky said nothing and dropped his eyes; 
Yladimir Sergeitch drew himself up slightly. 

“Be so kind, Monsieur Steltchinsky,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
went on; “we are old friends while Monsieur Astahov is a 
stranger; do not put me in a difficult position; aUow me to 
dance with him.” 

“As you please,” said the young man. “It’s for you to begin, 
though.” 

“Thank you,” Nadyezhda Alexyevna pronounced and 
fluttered off to meet her vis-&,-vis. 

Steltchinsky glanced after her, then looked at Vladimir Ser- 
geitch. Vladiinir Sergeitch in his turn looked at him and 
walked away. 

The quadrille was soon over, Vladiniir Sergeitch walked up 
and down the ballroom a little, then went into the drawing- 
room and stopped beside one of the card-tables. All at once he 
felt someone behind him touch his arm; he turned round — 
Steltchinsky stood before him. 

“I want a couple of words with you in the next room with 
your kind permission,” he pronoimced in French, with great 
politeness and not with a Russian accent. 

Vladimir Sergeitch followed him. 

Steltchinsky stopped at the window. 

“In the presence of a lady,” he said in the same language, 
“I could not say anj^thing but what I did; but you do not, I 
hope, imagine that I reaUy intend to surrender to you my right 
to dance the mazurka with Mdlle Veretieff.” 
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ET 

“Nothing,” said Vladimir Sergeitchj with affected mdiffer- 
ence, and he assumed a mysterious air. 

“But still?” 

“Nothmg, really . . One day you will know, later.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna would have pursued her questions 
but at that mstant a young lady, the daughter of tte host, 
led up to her Steltchinsky and another gentleman m blue 
spectacles 

“Life or death?” she asked m French 

“ Life,” criedNadyezhda Alexyevna, “ I don’t want death yet ” 

Steltchmsky bowed and led her off. 

The gentleman m blue spectacles referred to as death led off 
the daughter of the house. Both names had been suggested 
by Steltchmsky. 

“Tell me, please, who is this IVIr. Steltchmsky?” Vladimir 
Sergeitch asked Nadyezhda Alexyevna as soon as the latter 
came back to her seat. 

“He IS m the Governor’s service, a very agreeable young 
man He does not belong here He is rather a coxcomb but that’s 
m their blood I hope you have not had any difficulties with 
him about the mazurka?” 

“Not the shghtest,” Vladimir Sergeitch rephed with some 
hesitation 

“I am so forgetful! You can’t imagme ” 

“I ought to rejoice m your forgetfulness It has given me the 
pleasure of dancmg mth you this evenmg.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked at him, shghtly screwmg up 
her eyes 

“Really? You are glad to dance with me?” 

Vladmnr Sergeitch responded with a compliment Little by 
little he began talkmg freely. Nadyezhda Alexyevna was 
always very charming, and was especially so that evenmg; 
A^admur Sergeitch thought her delightful The thought of 
the duel next day, working upon his nerves, gave bnlhanee and 
liveliness to his talk; under the influence of it he allowed him- 
self some exaggeration m the expression of his feelmgs . . . 
“Well, come what may!” In all his ivords, m his stifled sighs, 
ui the sudden gloom that from time to tune clouded his face, 
there was something of mj'stery, of mvoluntarj'- sadness and 
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. He pulled himself together at last, however, and went into 
the ballroom. 

There they were already dancing the polka. Marya Pa\do'\'na 
flitted by him daneing with Pyotr Alexeiteli, whom he liad not 
notieed till then; she looked pale and even melancholy^ then 
Nadyezhda Alexyevna whirled by him, all brightness and 
dehght, with a little bandy-legged but ardent artillery officer; 
at the next round she was dancing with Steltchinsky, who as 
he danced kept tossing his hair back. 

• “Why, my good sir,” Vladimir Sergeitch heard the voice of 
patov behind him, “why are you looking on and not dancing? 

Confess now though we do hve, so to say, in a quiet backwater. 
It IS not bad here, is it?” 


Nice sort of backwater, damn it!” thought Vladimir Ser 

muttermg some sort of answer to Ipatov he weni 
to^the other end of the ballroom. 

refl^H^^ a second,” he thought, continuing lii£ 

is tu^of k. T, ® I t ^ VeretyeT 

^ business?” 

he was vexed. ^ mentioning the devil when 

ahkiod “v^' Sergeitch’s eyes feU on the Adjnst- 
the windoj. standing doing nothing by 

he added aliuos/4ud'^“I°sMl\av'^’ shoulders, 

« Sergeitch ;en^ 

rdth a^'ced °nr hero began 

stranger, has just chaUenged me STadM^'^'K® “^“i’ ^ 

aware, by imperturbable indiffeZZZn^h 

unumal a suggestion. He stared at ™ “ 

perplexity. ^ Vladimir Sergeitch in 

indebted to you; I know noZe here Y be very much 
'Who . . ^®re. You are the only one 
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“I cnniiot,” Ivnn Ilyilcli brought out as though waking up 
from sleep — “it is utterly impossible,” 

“"WHiy? You arc afraid of unpleasantness; but I hope it aviII 
all be kept secret.” 

As he said tliis, Anadiimr Scrgeitcli felt that lie (lushed and 
i\as confused. 

“How stupidl How ai\fully slupid it all isl” he was sajing 
inwardly. 

“Excuse mo, I can’t possibly,” repealed Ivnn Ilj'ilch, shaking 
his head and drawing back, upsetting a chair again ns he did so. 

It was the first time in liis life that he had to refuse a request; 
but it was such a request! 

“Anynay,” said Vladimir Scrgcileh in an agitated voice, 
catching hold of Ins arm, “you will do me the favour not to 
speak to anjonc of what 1 have told you, I beg j'ou most 
earnestly.” 

“That I can do, that I can do,” Ivan Ilj itch replied hurriedly, 
“but the other thing I can’t, say what you like, I am not equal 
to it ” 

“Verj' well, verj' well,” said Vladimir Scrgeitcli, “but don’t 
forget that 1 count upon your discretion. ... I shall inform 
that gentleman to-morrow,” he muttered to hmisclf w’lth vexa- 
tion, “that I could not find a second; he can arrange himself 
as he likes best; I am a stranger here. AVhat the devil possessed 
me to apply to this fellow! But what could I do?” 

Vladimir Scrgeitcli felt very, very much put out 
Aleanwhile the ball went on He felt very much inclined to 
go away at once, but till the mazurka was over going away was 
not to be thought of. How could he let his opponent triumph? 
Unluckily for Vladimir Sergcitch, the master of the ceremonies 
was a free-and-easy .young man with long black hair and a 
hollow chest, over wluch a black satm cravat, with a huge gold 
pm in it, flowed like a small waterfall This young man had 
the reputation all over the province of bemg completely versed 
m all the customs and traditions of the highest society, though 
he had only spent six months in Petersburg and had not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into anything higher than the houses of 
the collegiate councillor Sandaraki and his son-m-law, the civil 
councillor, Kostandaraki. he led the dances at every ball, 
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signalled to the musicians by clapping his hands; in the midst of 
the blare of the trumpets and the scraping of the fiddles shouted, 
“En avant deuxl”. or “Grande eliaine” or “A vous, Tnadc- 
moiselle,” and pale and perspiring, kept flying about, gliding 
and scraping on the door. He never began the mazurka before 
midnight. “And that’s something to be thankful for,” he would 
say; “in Petersburg I should have kept you waiting for it till 
two o’clock.” 


The ball seem'ed long to Vladimir Sergeitch. He wandered 
like a shadow from the ballroom to the drawing-room, from 
time to time exchanging frigid glances vnth his rival, who did 
not miss a single dance, asked Marya Pavlo\ma for a quadrille, 
but she was engaged— and once or twice said a few words to 
his solicitous host who seemed troubled by the look of boredom 
on the face of his new acquaintance. At last the strains of the 
longed-for mazurka were heard. Vladimir Sergeitch sought out 
his partner, brought two chairs and sat with her among the 
last couples, almost facmg Steltchinsky 

As was to be expected, the young leader of the dances was 

the first to begm. His countenance as he began the mazurka, 

the way he *ew lus partner after him, wliile he struck the floo^ 

OTth his foot and tossed his head— to describe all this is almost 
beyond the pen of man. aiinuM, 

I think you are bored,' Monsieur Astahov,” Nadyezhda 
addressing Vladimir Sergeitch, ^ 
makes you think so?” 

Why, from your expression You have not smiled once 

since you came in, I did not expect that of you. It doesn’t suit 

look upon me a's a cold and very sensible h • ^ ®'*PPose you 

anything. But do you know -^at I cin fed ®’ ““PaWe of 
person may often feel anvt>imn‘ n + t ? ^ Practical 

does not tliink it necessar^^splal 

*o^t)e silent!” is passmg 

^vith a glat'cJlt hS!^ Nadyezhda Alexyevna 
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“ Nothing,” said nadimir Sergeitchj with affected indiffer- 
ence, and he assumed a mysterious air. 

“But still?” 

“Nothing, really . . . One day you will know, later.” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna w'ould have pursued her questions 
hut at that mstant a young lady, the daughter of the host, 
led up to her Steltchinsky and another gentleman m hlue 
spectacles 

“Life or death?” she asked m French. 

“ Life,” cned Nadyezhda Alexyevna, “I don’t want death yet ” 

Steltchinsky howed and led her off. 

The gentleman in hlue spectacles referred to as death led off 
the daughter of the house. Both names had been suggested 
hy Steltclunsky. 

“TeU me, please, who is this Mr. Steltchinsky?” Vladimir 
Sergeitch asked Nadyezhda Alexyevna as soon as the latter 
came hack to her seat. 

“He IS m the Governor’s service, a very agreeable young 
man He does not belong here He is rather a coxcomb but that’s 
in their blood I hope you have not had any difBculties with 
him about the mazurka’” 

“Not the shghtest,” Vladimir Sergeitch rephed with some 
hesitation 

“I am so forgetfull You can’t imagine ” 

“I ought to rejoice m your forgetfulness It has given me the 
pleasure of dancmg with you this evenmg ” 

Nadyezhda Alexyevna looked at hun, shghtly screwmg up 
her eyes 

“Really? You are glad to dance with me?” 

Vladimir Sergeitch responded with a comphment Little by 
little he began talking freely Nadyezhda Alexyevna was 
always very charming, and was especially so that evenmg, 
Vladimir Sergeitch thought her dehghtful The thought of 
the duel next day, working upon his nerves, gave brilhance and 
hvehness to his talk, under the influence of it he allowed him- 
self some exaggeration in the expression of his feelmgs . . 
“Well, come what mayl” In all his words, m his stifled sighs, 
in the sudden gloom that from tune to time clouded his face, 
there was something of mystery, of involuntary sadness and 
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picturesque despair. He unbent at last, so far as to l)e t^ilking 
of love, of ‘women, of his future, of his conception of hajipiness 
and of what he asked of fate. . . . He expressed Ihmsclf indirectly, 
in hints. On the eve of possible death Vladimir Sergeiteh flirted 
with Nadyezhda Alexyevna. 

She hstened to him attentively, laughed, shook her liead, 
sometimes disputed with him, sometimes pretended to be 
incredulous. . . . The conversation, frequently interruplcd by 
the other dances, took at last a rather strange turn . . . Vladimir 
Sergeiteh began questioning Nadyezhda Alexyevna about licr- 
self, about her character, about her tastes. ... At first she 
turned off his questions with a jest, tlien suddenly to his sur- 
prise asked him when he was going away. 

“Where?” he asked, wondering. 

“Home.” 

“To Sasovo?” 

“No, home, to your estate, seventy miles away?” 

Vlad i mir Sergeiteh dropped his eyes. 

“I should l^e it to be as soon as possible,” he brought out 
with a doubled face. “I expect, to-morrow ... if I am still 

living I have business, you know. But what makes you ask 
me about it?” 


nothing,” answered Nadyezhda Alexyevna. 

What was the reason, though?” 

Nothing, ,she repeated. “I am surprised at the curiositv’- 

of a man who is going away to-morrow, and to-day cares to 
find out what I am like.” 

^^But really . . . Vladimir Sergeiteh was beginning. 

Oh,^ this is appropnate . . . read this,” Nadyezhda Alev 
yevna interrupted him with a laugh, handing him the ZTel 
from a sweet she had just picked up from a httle tahl^ ^ a 

Marya Pavlovna was dancing with Pyotr Alexeitch Tr ^ 
was flushed and heated hut did not look any hanmVr 
^ Vladimir Sergeiteh looked at the paper-4n it ’ • 

in inferior French type: Qui me n6ghge me perd P^^^ed 

He looked up and caught Steltchinsky’s eves 
Vladimir Sergeiteh gave a forced smile, leaned 

ms elbow on 
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the back of a chair and crossed his legs, as though to say, 
“So much for youl” 

The ardent artillery officer whirled Nadyezhda Alexj'^evna 
back to her seat, slowly rotated ivith her m front of it, made a 
bow, clanked his spurs and departed She sat down. 

“Allow me to ask,” Vladimir Sergeitch began dehberately, 
“how am I to take that motto?” 

“What was it?” said Nadyezhda AJexyevna “Oh, yesl Qui 
me ndghge me perd Why! It is an excellent practical rule 
which may apply at every turn. To succeed in any pursuit 
one must neglect nothing. . . . One must try for all and perhaps 
one ivill get sometlung But it’s funny, here am I, I . . . givmg 
good advice to a practical person like you.” 

Nadyezhda AJexyevna laughed and for the rest of the 
mazurka Vladimir Sergeitch tried m vam to go back to the 
previous conversation. Nadyezhda AJexyevna turned it off 
with the wilfuhiess of a capricious child Vladimir Sergeitch 
talked to her of her feehngs and she either reframed irom 
answering him altogether or drew his attention to the dresses 
of the ladies, to the absurd faces of some of the men, to the per- 
fection of her brother’s dancmg, to the beauty of Marya Pav- 
lovna, she talked about music, of what they had done the day 
before, of Yegor Kapitonitch and his wife Matryona Markovna 
. and only at the very end of the mazurka when Vladmur 
Sergeitch was begmnmg to make his last bows, she said with 
an iromcal smde on her hps and m her eyes 

“And so you really are going away to-morrow?” 

' “Yes; and perhaps for a long journey,” Wadimir Sergeiteh 
said sigmficantly 

“ I wish you bon voyage ” And Nadyezhda AJexyevna went 
quickly to her brother, whispered sometlung gady m his ear, 
then asked aloud: 

“Are you grateful to me? Yes? Aren’t you? But for me he 
■Would have asked her for the mazurka.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said 
“It will lead to nothmg, anyway.” 

She led him into the drawmg-room 

“The flirt!” thought Vladunir Sergeitch, and, picking up his 
hat, he slipped unnoticed out of the ballroom, found his groom 
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whom he had told to be in readiness and -was putting on Ids 
overcoat when, to his extreme astonishment, his groom tola 
him that they could not go, tliat the coachman had somehow 
succeeded in getting drunk and that there was no possibility of 
wakening him. Swearing very briefly but verj’’ expressive } 
at the absent coachman (there were other people in the liall), 
and telling the groom that if the coachman were not in a fit 
state by the early morning no-one in the world could imagine 
what the consequences would be, Vladimir Sergcitch went back 
to the ballroom and asked the butler to give him a bedroom 
without waiting for the supper which was being laid in the 
drawing-room. The master of the house seemed suddenly to 
spring out of the floor just at 'VTadimir Sergeitch’s elbow 
(Gavril Stepanitch wore boots without heels and so moved 
about noiselessly) and began persuading him to remain, telling 
him that at supper there would be some first-rate caviare; but 
Vladimir Sergeitch refused, saying he had a headache. Half an 
hour later he was l3nng on a small bed under a short quUt, 
trying to go to sleep. 

But he could not sleep — ^though he tossed from side to side, 
though he tried to think of something else, the figure of Stelt- 
chinsky persisted in haunting him. . . . Now he was aiming. . . . 
Now he was firing. . . . “Astahov is killed,” someone was saying. 
Vladimir Sergeitch could not be called valiant though he was 
not a coward, either; but the idea of fighting a duel with any- 
one had never entered his head. . . . The notion of fighting — 
with his good sense, peaceable disposition, regard for propriety, 
dreams of futmre prosperity and making a good marriage! If 
he had not been the person concerned, he would have burst out 
laughing, the whole business struck him as so ludicrous and 
absurd. To fight! And with whom and for what? 

“Damn it all! What nonsense!” he unconsciously exclaimed 
aloud. “ WeU, and if he really does kill me,” he continued his 
nieditations. I must take measures anyway and make arrange- 
ments. . . . Will anyone regret me?” 

And with vexation he closed his wide-open eyes, drew the 
quilt up to his neck ... but still could not sleep. 

There was a faint flush of dauii in the sky and, worn out 
with feverish sleeplessness, Vladimir Sergeitch began dropping 
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into a doze when he was suddenly conscious of a weight on his 
feet fie opened his eyes . . . Veretyev was sitting on his bed. 

Vladimir Sergeitch was extremely surprised, especially when 
he noticed that Veretyev had no coat on, that his shirt was 
unbuttoned and his bare chest was visible, that his hair was 
faUmg over his forehead and that his face, too, looked changed, 
and Vladmur Sergeitch sat up m bed 

“May I ask . . he began with a gesture of surpnse. 

“ I have come to see you,” Veretyev began m a hoarse voice, 
“m this condition, excuse me . . "We had a httle drmk ... I 
wanted to reassure you I said to myself, there’s a gentleman 
m bed up there who probably can’t sleep — let us come to his 
aid! Take note* you are not gomg to fight to-morrow and you 
can sleep . 

Vladmur Sergeitch was more surpnsed than ever. 

“What did yop say?” he muttered. 

“Yes, it IS all settled,” Veretyev went on, “that gentleman 
from the shores of the Vistula . . Steltchinsky . apologises 
to you . . you ■\vill get a letter from him to-morrow ... I tell 
you again, it’s all over . You can snore!” 

And saymg this, Veretyev got up and made unsteadily for 
the door. 

“ But excuse me, excuse me,” Vladimu Sergeitch began, “ how 
did you find out, and how can I beheve . .” 

“Ah! You thmk that I am . . . h’m! (and he gave a slight 
lurch forward) I tell you ... he -will send you a letter to- 
morrow. . . . You don’t attract me particularly but generosity 
is my weak pomt And what’s the good of talking? . . It’s all 
such nonsense. . . But confess,.” he added with a wink, “you 
were a httle scared, weren’t you?” 

Vladmur Sergeitch was angry. 

“Excuse me, su,” he said 

“ Oh, all right, all right,” Veretyev interrupted with a good- 
natured smile “Don’t get excited. You don’t know that we 
never have a ball without an incident of this sort . . . It’s the 
regular thmg It never leads to anj'thmg As though anyone 
■Wants to make a target of himseH! But 'udiy not show off a bit — 
to a newcomer, for instance? In vino ventas. Though neither 
you nor I know Latin. But I see from your appearance that you 
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that people are fools when the}*^ are in love! Why, slic only 
danced with Iiim to prevent him from asking. . , . But thats 
not the point. The duel will not come off.” 

“H’m! I should like to know how you are going io prevent 
me?” 

“Why, like this — if you won’t promise this minute to give 
up this duel, I will fight you myself.” 

“Indeed?” 

“My dear fellow, don’t doubt it. I will insult you in the most 
original way imaginable before everyone this minute and then 
we wifi, fight across a handkerchief if you like. But I imagine 
this would not be to your liking for several reasons, would it?” 

Steltchinsky fired up, began to say that tliis was intimidation, 
that he would allow no-one to interfere in his private affairs, 
that he should consider nothing . . . and ended by gix’ing way 
and renouncing all attempts on the life of Vladimir Sergeitch. 
Veretyev embraced him and in less than half an hour they were 
for the tenth time drinking Bruderschaft; that is, drinking with 
mans interlocked . . . The young leader of the dance drank 
ruderschaft with them, too, and at first kept paee wdth them 
but at last feU asleep in the most innocent way and lay for a 

^ back in a condition of complete unconscious- 

ness. The expression of his little pale face was both pathetic 
and amusmg. . . . Good heavens, what would the society ladies 
of his acquamtonce have said, if they had seen him in such a 
^ fortunately he did not know any society 

himself that night. To begin 
up! the assembled gentlemen by suddenly 

Once upon a time a, haron . . 

-The ha^chl The hawfinch is singing!” they all shouted 
“The hawfinch never smgs at night!” 

“As ^ only toew one song!” retorted Ivan Hyitch 

excited by the wme. “I know others, too.” ’ 

“All right, show us your talents!” 

Ivan Dyitch was silent for a space and then began in q v, 
,,oice_-“Krambambuli, the home of my fathers,” but^“^ 


so 
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quccrly nnd out of tunc that a general shout of laughtsr drowned 
Ins voice nnd he subsided 

"When the party broke up, Verctyev went to see Vladimir 
Sergcitch and the bnef conversation we have desenbed already 
took place between them. 

Very early the next day ^Hadimir Sergcitch set off for Sasovo. 
He spent the whole morning m agitation, almost mistook a 
merchant who called on him for a second, nnd heaved a sigh of 
relief when the footman brought him a letter from Steltchmsky, 
Vladimir Sergcitch rend the letter through several times — it was 
very cleverly written. Steltchmsky began with the words la 
nuit porie conseil. Monsieur — and did not apologise, smee in his 
opinion he had not insulted his opponent in any w'ay, at the 
same time he acknowledged that he had been too hasty the 
cvenmg before and concluded by saying that he was completely 
at the service de M Astakov, but for himself no longer 
desired satisfaction After writing and dispatchmg a reply filled 
■with a courtesy that almost approached mockery and a feeling 
of digmty which did not, however, show a trace of boastfulness, 
Vladimir Scrgeitch sat do'wn at his dinner rubbmg his hands, 
ate it ■with great relish, and immediately after it set off to his 
o^wn home, ■without hanng even sent a change of horses m 
advance. The road by which he drove lay ■withm three miles of 
Ipatov’s house. . . . Vladimir Sergcitch gazed at it 

“Farewell, quiet backwaterl” he muttered ironically The 
figures of Nadyezhda Alexyevna and Marya Pavlonia flitted 
for a moment before his imagmation, he waved -them off, 
turned away and fell mto a doze. 


CHAPTER VI 

O ver three months passed The autumn was far advanced; 
the yellow woods were losmg their last leaves, the blue- 
tits had arrived and, sure sign of the approach of ■winter, 
the ■wmd was begmning to groan and howl. But there had not 
yet been much ram, and the mud on -the roads was not yet 
very sloppy Vladimir Sergcitch took advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to visit the chief to^wn of the pronnee m order to 
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are slepy I ^vish you a goocl-niglil, yon practical person ami 

we in en lone mortal. Accept that wish from another mortal 

A a ^ half-penny. Addio, mio caro!” 

And Veretyev went away. 

Ser^S! moaning of it?” exclaimed Vladimir 

Pillow ^ brought his fist down on the 

Ct, ■ ■ ■ “ “• 

His be -was in a quiet, sound sleep. 

Ws hmse. menaerTtere'b”]?'^ cousin, a baclielor, living in 
to his room nn f n ^ young men would run down 

the dances and floor to smoke in the intervals between 

flrink. On that jnfrhfa^^^^I assembled there for a friendly 
- his roL^l^tcTtffek^ratdT^ gathered together 

Hyitch, the AdiustahT^> ? Veretyev were among them; Ivan 

mixed punch. Though Ivan ll^^Td * j’'"' 

say nothinff about had promised Astahov to 

casually asked him what'’Ka^]f /c* '^I'cu Veretj'ev 

muff (Veretyev alwX, ! , . talkmg about to that 

Adjustable Soul could^noSafa 

tion with Vladimir Seroeitri, “ *°m repeating his conversa- 
Veretyev lauehed tn ^ 

“But whom^ hf flvhS' thoughtful. 

“Well, tha“ fin-tf “^ed. 

“Whom was he ta^^ T''’” I™n Ilj-itch. 

“With different p^V^’v^"?”. 

not fighting with him?” * Kapitonitch — surely he is 

A^d to^CpiSirwL*'"^ “yitch. 

Veretyev was sitting in o and they began drinking it. 

be took the lead in conspicuous place; gay and 
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flushed face, suddenly leaped onto the table and, holding his 
glass high above his head, cned aloud* 

“To the health of — I know whom,” he added humcdly; 
he drank off the wme, dashed the glass to the floor and went 
on: “May ray enemy be smashed to fragments hke tins 
to-morrow!” 

Veretyev, who had been watching him for some time, raised 
his head qmckly. 

“ Steltchinsky,” he said, “ to begin with, get off that table — 
it’s unseemly; besides, your boots are nothing to boast of. 
And then come here; I have something to say to you ” 

He drew him aside. 

“Listen, my boy,” he said. “I know you are going to fight 
to-morrow with that Petersburg gentleman.” 

Steltchinsky started 
“How . . . who told you?” 

“ I tell you. And I know whom you are fighting about, too.” 
“Who IS it? It would be interestmg to know that.” 

“Oh, what a Talleyrand! Why, about my sister, of course. 
Come, come, don’t protend to be surpnsed. It makes you look 
hke a goose I can’t imagine how it came about, but I know it 
IS so. Come, my boy,” Veretyev went on, “what’s the use of 
pretending? I know you’ve been paying her attention for a 
long time ” 

“But that proves nothing ” 

“Leave off, please. But listen to what I nm gomg to say to 
you I won’t allow this duel on any account Do you understand 
that? All this folly will recoil on my sister Excuse me, but as 
long as I am ahve ... I will not allow it If you and I go to 
rum, that’s what we deserve, but she ought to have a long life 
and a happy one Yes, I swear,” he added with sudden heat, 
“I would betray everyone else, even those who are ready to 
sacrifice everythmg for me, but I won’t let anyone touch her ” 
Steltchmsky gave a forced laugh. 

“You are drunk, my dear fellow, and ravmg . . that’s alL” 
“And aren’t you? But whether I am drunk or not does not 
flatter. I am talkmg sense You will not fight with that gentle- 
man, that I can guarantee. What possessed you to pick a 
quarrel with h im ? Were you jealous, or what? How true it is 
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that people are fools when they arc in love! Wh}% slie only 
danced with him to prevent him from asking. . . , But that’s 
not the point. The duel will not come off.” 

“H’m! I should like to know how you arc going to prevent 
me?” 

“Why, like this — if you won’t promise this minute to give 
up this duel, I will fight you myself.” 

“Indeed?” 

“My dear fellow, don’t doubt it. I will insult 3 ’’ou in the most 
original way imaginable before everjmne this minute and then 
we will fight across a handkerchief if you like. But I imagine 
this would not be to yoxir liking for several reasons, would it?” 

Steltchinsky fired up, began to say that this was intimidation, 
that he would allow no-one to interfere in his private affairs, 
that he should consider nothing . . . and ended bj’' gi\dng way 
and renouncing all attempts on the life of Vladimir Sergeitch. 
Veretyev embraced him and in less than half an hour they were 
for the tenth time drinking Bruderschaft; that is, drinking with 
mans interlocked . . . The young leader of the dance drank 
Bruderschaft with them, too, and at first kept pace with them 
ut at last fell asleep in the most innocent way and lay for a 
ong time on his back in a condition of complete unconscious- 
ness. The expression of his little pale face was both pathetic 
* * • ^ood heavens, what would the society ladies 
ot his acqmintance have said, if they had seen him in such a 
soCTy plight! But fortunately he did not know any society 

distinguished himself that night. To begin 
assembled gentlemen by suddenly 

Orwe upon a time a haron . . 


they all shoutec 


The hawfinch is singing! = 
ihe hawfinch never sings at night!” 

excited\v^^^ only Ww one song!” retorted Ivan Hyitcl 
excited by the wine. “I know others, too.” 

All :^ht, show us your talents!” 

^ space and then began in a ba^ 
voice- Krambamtuli, the home of my fathm ” but e 
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queerly and out of tune that a general shout of laughter drowned 
his voiee and he subsided 

When the party broke up, Veretyev went to see Vladimir 
Sergeitch and the bnef eonversation we have described already 
took place between them. 

Very early the next day Vladimir Sergeitch set off for Sasovo. 
He spent the whole morning m agitation, almost mistook a 
merchant who called on hun for a second, and heaved a sigh of 
rehef when the footman brought him a letter from Steltchinsky 
Vladunir Sergeitch read the letter through several times — it was 
very cleverly written Steltchmsky began with the words la 
nmt porte conseil. Monsieur — and did not apologise, smce m his 
opmion he had not insulted his opponent m any way, at the 
same time he acknowledged that he had been too hasty the 
evemng before and concluded by saying that he was completely 
at the service de M. Astakov, but for himself no longer 
desired satisfaction After wntmg and dispatchmg a reply filled 
with a courtesy that almost approached mockery and a feelmg 
of digmty whi^ did not, however, show a trace of boastfulness, 
Vladimir Sergeitch sat down at his dmner rubbmg his hands, 
ate it with great relish, and immediately after it set off to his 
own home, without having even sent a change of horses in 
advance The road by vhich he drove lay withm three miles of 
Ipatov’s house . . Vladimir Sergeitch gazed at it, 

“Farewell, qmet backwater 1” he muttered ironically. Tlie 
figures of Nadyezhda Alexyevna and Marya Pavlovna flitted 
for a moment before his rmagmation; he waved them off, 
turned away and fell mto a doze 

CHAPTER VI 

O ver three months passed The autumn was far advanced; 
the yellow woods were losmg their last leaves, the blue- 
tits had amvcd and, sure sign of the approach of winter, 
the wind was beginning to groan and howl. But there had not 
yet been much ram, and the mud on the roads vas not yet 
Very sloppy. Vladimir Sergeitch took advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to visit the chief town of the pronnce in order to 
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conclude some business transactions. He spent tlic morning 
driving firom one place to another, and in the evening went to 
the club. He met several acquaintances in the big, gloomy 
clubroom, among them an old retired cavalry officer, Flitch, 
whom everyone faiew as a capable business man, a wit, a card- 
player and a gossip. Vladimir Sergeitch got into conversation 
with him. 


r V 


“Oh, by the way,” Flitch exclaimed suddenly, “a lady y 
know was passing through the town the other day and she sent 
you her greetings.” 

“What lady?” 

“Madame Steltchinsky.” 

“I don’t know any Madame Steltcliinsky.” 

“You knew her before she was married. ... Her maiden 
name was Veretyev . . . Nadyezhda Alexyevna. Her husband 
was in our Governor’s serviee. You must have seen liim, too. 

• • • fallow, with a little moustache. He has hooked an 

attractive httle party, and with money too ” 

“You don’t say so!’’ said Vladimir Sergdteh. “So she has 
mamed him H’m! And where was she going?’’ 

A*n lu ■ ^ be so inquisitive?” 

tion sharp nose looked alert with expecta- 

SereeifX'^AnH^”?®"’ Vladimir 

^ <^^1, ber brother, may I ask?” 

Pyote? Oh, he is in a bad way.” 

^ Fhtch toed up his fox-like little eyes and heaved a sivh 
How so?” asked Vladimir Sergeitch. ®b- 

;;mL!Tre “fir "bn.” 

the mtSylto Se toot ^bls, that’s 

anmer for.” ^ “ ^be province, that I can 

^ be still hving there’” 

ouid it be for you to many his 
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sister-in-law’ Slic is a regular picec of antique seulpturc, isn’t 
she? He-he! People did say, jou knoiv . . 

“Really,” said IHadimir Scrgeilch, screwnng up his eyelids. 

At that moment Flitch was inMted to a game of cards and 
the conversation dropped. 

IHadimir Scrgcitch had intended to return home quickly but 
a messenger arrived from the village elder at Sasovo telling lum 
that six peasant homesteads had been burnt to the ground, 
and he decided to go down himself. It was reckoned about fortj'^ 
miles from the tow n to Sasovo \nadimir Scrgeitch reached that 
evening the little lodge with which the reader is already 
familiar, at once summoned the village elder and the rural 
clerk, dulj' upbraided them, went in the mommg to inspect the 
scene of the fire, directed that vanous steps should be taken, 
and wdien he had dined, decided, after a brief hesitation, to pay 
a call on Ipatov. Vladimir Sergcitch would have stayed at home 
if he liad not heard from Flitch that Nadyezhda Alexyevna had 
left the neighbourhood He did not want to meet her again, but 
he felt no disinclination to have another look at Marya Pavlovha 

As on his first visit, \nadimir Scrgeitch found Ipatov playing 
draughts with the Adjustable Soul. The old man was dehghted 
to see him; Vladunir Scrgeitch fancied, however, that his face 
was careworn, and his words did not flow with the same readi- 
ness as of old 

Vladimir Scrgeitch exchanged silent glances wath Ivan 
Dyitch. They both felt a twange of discomfort, but they soon 
got over it. 

“Are all your household wfell’” inquired Vladimir Sergcitch 
as he sat down 

“They are all qiute well, thank you,” answered Ipatov. 

“ Only Marya Pavlovna is not quite the thmg she keeps to 
her room for the most part now ” 

“Is she ill?” 

“No not exactly She will come in to tea ” 

“And Yegor Kiipitomtch? How is he gettmg on?” 

“Ah, it is all over with Yegor Kapitomtch His wife is dead ” 

“Impossible!” 

“She died after twenty-four hours’ illness of cholera. You 
wouldn’t know him now, he is not like himself ‘Without 
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Matryona Markovna life is a burden to me. I shall die, he 
says, ^and thank God; I don’t care to live, he saj^s. Yes, t c 
poor fellow is quite lost.” 

“Oh, dear, how unfortunate!” cried Vladimir Sergcitcli. 
“Poor Yegor Kapitonitch!” 

Everyone was silent for a space. 

“I hear your neighbour is married,” said Vladimir Sergeitch, 
flushing slightly. 

“Nadyezhda Alexyevna? Yes, she is married.” Ipatov stole 
a sidelong glance at Vladimir Sergeitch. “Yes . . . yes, she is 
'married and gone away.” 

“To Petersburg?” 

“To Petersburg.” 

“I expect Marya Pavlovna misses her? I tliink they were 
great friends.” 

“ Of course she misses her. That can’t be helped. Though as 
for her friendship, I can assure you young ladies’ friendsliip 
is worse than men’s. It’s aU. right while they are together, but 
out of sight is out of mind.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed. Take Nadyezhda Alexyevna, for instance. We 
have not had one letter from her since she went away, and the 
promises she made, the vows! No doubt she has other things 
to think of now.” 

“Has she been gone long?” 

“It must be six weeks. She galloped off the day after the 
wedding, in foreign style.” 

“They say her brother is not here, either?” said Vladimir 
Sergeitch a httle later. 

Yes, he is gone, too. You see, they are city people; they are 
not likely to stay long in the country!” 

“And don’t you know where he has vone?” 

“No.” 


“ 5 ® ^ to-day and gone to-morrow,” observed Ivan Ilyitch. 

A j to-day and gone to-morrow,” repeated Ipatov. 

955 y ®^5 yiadimir Sergeitch, what good news is there of 
you? he added, turning round in his chair. 

yiadimir Sergeitch began telling about himself. Ipatov 
listened— hstened and exclaimed at last: 
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“Bui uhy doesn’t Jlilsha come? I\nn Ilyitch, you might go 
nnd fetch her.” 

Ivnn Iljnlcli went out of the room and returning, announced 
that Marj’a Pavloeuia was just coming 

“Has she a licadnclic?’’ Ipatov asked m a low voice. 

“Yes,” answered Ivan Ilyitch. 

The door opened nnd 5Inrj*a Pavlovna came in Vladimir 
Sergcilch got up, bowed and was so amazed that he could not 
utter a word, so changed was i\Iaryn Pavlovna since he had 
seen her last' All the colour had gone from her w'an checks, 
there were wide, dark rings round her eyes, there was a look 
of grief about her tightly set lips, her whole face, dark and 
immovable, seemed turned to stone 

She lifted her eyes and there was no light in them 

“How' do you feel’’’ Ipatov asked her 

“I am quite well,” she answered, and sat down to the table 
on wjiich a samovar was already boiling. 

■NHadimir Scrgcitch was pretty thoroughly bored that even- 
ing; and indeed cvcrj'one was depressed The conversation 
was continually taking a melancholy turn. 

“Hark, what a tunc it’s plajnng!” Ipatov said, among other 
tlungs, listemng to the howling of the wind “ Summer has long 
passed; the autumn is passing, too, and winter is upon us The 
snowdrifts will he about us again If only the snow would come 
soon' As it IS, it makes one depressed to go into the garden . . . 
It’s a perfect ruin. The branches creak and rattle . . Yes, the 
fine days arc over!” 

“They arc over,” repeated Ivan Ilyitch 

Marj^a Pavlovna looked out of the wmdow in silence. 

“Please God, they’ wall come back,” observed Ipatov. 

No-one answered him 

“Do you remember the delightful singing we had here?” 
Said VladuTur Sergeitch. 

“Yes, those were pleasant tunes'” 

“But you might sing,” said Vladimir Sergeitch, turning to 
Marya Pavlovna, “you have such a splendid voice ” 

She did not ansiver. 

“And how is your mother?” said Vladimir Sergeitch to 
Ipatov, not knowmg how to keep up the conversation 
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“What do I hear?” cried Vladimir Sergeitch, running up to 
Ipatov. “Is it possible?” 

“The hooks! Quick, the hooks!” moaned the old man in 
reply. 

“But perhaps you are mistaken, klihail Nikolaitch!” 

“No, how can it be a mistake!” the woman lying on the 
grass — ^Marya Pavlovna’s maid — said in a tearful voice, “ vTctch 
that I am, I heard her myself jump into the water, cry out, 
‘Save me,’ and then once more, ‘Save me’!” 

“How was it you did not prevent her?” 

“How could I prevent her, sir? Why, by the time I missed 
her she was gone, but I must have had a foreboding in my heart; 
the last few days she has been in such grief and did not say a 
word; but I knew and I ran straight into the garden, as though 
someone had told me. AIL at once I heard something go plop 
into the water: ‘Save me,’ I heard her cry . . . ‘save me!’ . . . 
Oh, dear, kind people!” 

“But perhaps it was yom fancy?” 

“My fancy, indeed! And where is she, then? What has 
become of her?” 

“So that was the white thing I thought I saw in the dark- 
ness,” thought Vladimir Sergeitch. 

Meanwhile men had run up with hooks, brought a net and 
begun laying it out on the grass, numbers of people came up, 
there was a great running to and fro . . . the coachman snatched 
up a hook, the village elder another; they both jumped into the 
boat, pushed off and began dragging the water with the hooks; 
they were lighted from the bank. Their movements and their 
shadows seemed strange and terrible in the darkness, on the 
troubled water in the dim and uncertain hght of the lantern. 
“It’s caught,” the coachman cried suddenly. 

Evcr5’’one stood faint with expectation. 

“A stump,” said the coachman, and puUed out the hook. 
“Come back, come back,” they shouted from the bank “you 
will do nothing with the hooks, you want the net.” 

“Yes, yes, the net,” others chimed m. 

“Stay,” cried the viUage elder, “my hook has caught too 
I think it’s something soft,” he added a little later. 

A patch of white came into sight near the boat. 
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“The young lady!” cncd the village elder — “It’s she!” He 
■was nght . . , the hook had caught I^Iarya Pavlovna by the 
sleeve of her dress The coachman got hold of her at onee, they 
drew her out of the water . . . with two strong strokes the boat 
was brought to the bank. . . Ipatov, Ivan Hyiteh, Vladimir 

Sergeiteh all rushed to Marya Pavlovna, hfted her up and 
earned her home m their arms. They undressed her, warmed 
her and tried to restore respiration . . But all their efforts were 
m vam. Marya Pavlovna did not come to herself . . Life had 
fled 

Next morning early Vladimir Sergeiteh left Ipatovka, before 
he set off he went to take the last farewell of the dead girl She 
was lymg on the table in the drawing-room m a white dress. 
Her thick hair was hardly dry, there was a look of sorrowful 
bewdderment on her pale face which was stall unchanged, her 
parted hps seemed striving to speak and ask some question . . 
her crossed arms seemed pressing on her bosom as though m 
anguish . But with whatever bitter thoughts the poor girl 
had perished, death had laid upon her its imprmt of eternal 
silence and resignation, . . . And who can say what the dead face 
expresses m those few moments when for the last tame it meets 
the eyes of the living before vanishmg forever and perishing m 
the grave? 

L Vladimir Sergeiteh stood m decorous melancholy before the 
body of Marya Pavlo-vna, crossed himself three tames and went 
out -without notacmg Ivan Ilyitch, who was qmetly weepmg 
in the comer And he was not the only one who wept that 
day, all the servants m the house wept bitterly; nothing but 
good was remembered of Marya Pavlo-vna 

A week later old Ipatov wrote as follows m reply to a letter 
that had come at last from Nadyezhda Alexyevna- 

“A week ago, dear Madam Nadyezhda Alexye-vna, my sister- 
in-law, your fnend Marya Pavlovna, made an end of her life 
by throwing herself at mght into the pond and we have aheady 
consigned her body to the earth She took this gnevous and 
terrible step without skying good-bye to me, without lea-vung 
a letter or the smallest note to convey her last wishes. . . But 
you know better than anyone, Nadyezhda Alexyevna, on whose 
soul this great and mortal sm should fall! May the Lord be 
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“Thank God, she keeps pretty middling in spite of her 
infirmities. To-day she went out in her chair and I tell you she 
is like an old broken tree — ^it creaks and creaks; and yet some 
strong young sapling ■will fall, and it 'will go on standing. Eeh, 
ech!” 

Marya Pavlovna dropped her hands on her knees and bowed 

her head. . «• 5 

“And yet she has a bad time of it,” Ipatov said again, “it s 

a true saying that old age is no happiness.” 

“Youth isn’t happiness, either,” said Marya Pavlovna as 
though to herseK. 

Vladimir Sergeitch wanted to go home that evening but it 
was such a dark night that he did not venture to go. He was 
given the same upstairs room in which three months before 
he had spent a troubled night — owing to Yegor Kapitonitch. 

“I wonder whether he still snores?” thought Vladimir 
Sergeitch and remembered his admonitions to his servant; he 
recalled Marya Pavlovna’s sudden appearance in the garden, . . . 

Vladimir Sergeitch went to the window and put Ms head 
against the cold pane. His own face looked in at him dimly 
from without; Ms eyes seemed up against a curtain of darkness 
and only after a little time could he distinguish against the 
starless sky the branches of trees twisting convulsively in the 
dark night. They were being lashed by the relentless wind. 

All at once it seemed to Vladimir Sergeitch as though he 
caught a glimpse of something white on the ground. . . . He 
looked, smiled, shrugged his shoulders and, exclaiming half 
aloud. The tricks imagmation will play one!” got into bed. 

He fell asleep very quickly but he was not fated to spend a 
peaceful night on tMs occasion either. He was roused by a 
hurrying to and fro in the house. He lifted up Ms head from the 
p low. . . . He heard agitated voices, exclamations, scurrying 
ootsteps, the banging of doors; then there was a sound of 
women s weeping, shouts were heard in the garden, other 

shouts answered them in the distance The agitation in the 

louse increased, and grew noisier every moment. , . . “There 
mus )e a fire! flashed tM’ough Vladimir Sergeitch’ s mind, 
n n arm le jumped out of bed and ran to the window, but 
icrc was no glow^ of fire; only red points of light were moving 
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yoiir brother’s judge, but my sister-in-law could neither forget 
him nor survive the separation.” , 

By the time Nadyezhda Alexyevna received this letter s e 
was in Italy, where she had gone w'ith her husband, Coun ^ 
Steltchinsky, as he was styled in aU the hotels. It was not o > 
the hotels he visited, however: he was frequently 
gambhng saloons, in the Kinrsaals in w'atering-placcs. . • • 
first he lost a great deal of money, then left off losing, an 
face assumed the peculiar expression, half suspicious, ha 


pudent, which is seen in a man liable to being suddenly 

in some unpleasant aiffray He rarely saw his wife. Nady^ ^ 

Alexyevna was not dull in his absence, however. She deve ope 

S' t&StG foT "hVlP QT'f'C XT/iT» -ri COHSlStC 


a taste for the arts. Her acquaintances cliiefly consiste 
artists and she hked discussing the beautiful with young ® 

sd her extremely but did not 


Ipatov’s letter grieved her extremely 

from going the same day to the “Cave of Dogs” to 
unfortunate animals gasp for breath as they 'were plunged 
sulphurous fumes. 

She did not go alone. She was accompanied by 
ai^^ers. Among them the most amiable was considered 
Air. Popelm, an unsuccessful French painter with a beard an 
c ec jacket. He sang the newest songs in a tliin tenor, , 
jokes m a very free-and-easy style and ate a very great 
though he was very lean. ' 


CHAPTER VII 

the Town Nevsky. The clock on ^jipi 

Sergeitch ISahov oW acquaintance,^ 

flags sprini^S 

n>an]yloldngs^*^/epZ--d. He 
and was stoUter aU over^but v He followed tb' 

crowd with^t haste W about 

he was exnemo cr to time looking 

carriage with &motl^r^l/^^ ^ad meant to ^^yiadio^i 

Sergeite. Had 
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wealthy and with the best connections. Affably lifting his 
superbly brushed hat as he met his numerous acquaintances, 
Vladimir Sergeitch moved forward with the free step of a 
man satisfied with his lot All at once, close to the Arcade, 
he was almost run into by a man in a Spanish cloak and a 
jockey cap, his face was rather the worse for wear, his mous- 
tache was dyed and his big eyes looked out from swollen 
and puffy eyehds Vladimir Sergeitch moved aside with dignity, 
but the gentleman m the cap stared at him and suddenly 
exclaimed’ 

“Ahl Mr. Astahov, how are you?” 

Vladimir Sergeitch made no reply and stood still m amaze- 
ment He could not unagme how a gentleman who had the 
temerity to appear on the Nevsky m a jockey cap knew his 
surname 

“You don’t recognise me,” the gentleman m the cap went 
on, “ I saw you eight years ago m the country, in T provmce, 
at the Ipatovs My name is Veretyev.” 

“Oh dear! I beg your pardonl” exclaimed Vladimir Sergeitch, 
“but how you have changed ” 

“Yes, I am older,” answered Pyotr Alexeitch, and he passed 
over his face a hand without a glove, “ but you, now, have not 
changed.” 

Veretyev did not so much look older as fallen off and deteri- 
orated. Tiny, dehcate wrmkles covered his whole face and when 
he talked his bps and cheeks tvutched slightly. Everything 
about him indicated that he had been living hard. 

“Where have you been lost all this time that one has seen 
nothing of you?” asked Vladimir Sergeitch 

“I have been wandering about And have you been in Peters- 
hurg all the time?” 

“For the most part in Petersburg.” 

“Are you married?” 

“Yes ” 

And Vladimir Sergeitch assumed a rather severe air as 
though to say to Veretyev, “Don’t venture to ask me, my good 
fellow, to introduce you to my wife ” 

Veretyev seemed to understand liim A careless smile faintly 
stirred lus hps 
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“And how is your sister?” asked Vladimir Serffeitch. “Where 
is she?” 

“I can’t tell you for certain. I expect she is in Moscow. I have 
not had a letter from her for a long time.” 

“And is her husband living?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Mr. Ipatov himseK?” 

“I don’t know; I expect he is alive too; but he ma}^ be dead.” 
“And that other gentleman — ^what was his name? — ^Bodrya- 
kov, wasn’t it?” 

“The one you asked to be your second, do you remember, 
when you were in such a funk? The devil only knows.” 
Yladimir Sergeitch, with a dignified face, remained silent. 

I always recall with pleasure those evenings,” he continued, 
“when I had the opportunity (he had almost said ‘honour’) 
of making the acquaintance of your sister and yourself. She is 
a very charming person. Do you stiU sing as agreeably?” 

“No, I’ve lost my voice Yes, that was a nice time.” 

“I visited Ipatovka once since,” Vladimir Sergeitch went on, 
raising his eyebrows mournfully; “I think that was what they 
called the village — on the very day of a terrible event. ...” 

“Yes, yes, that was horrible, horrible.” Veretyev hurriedlv 
interrupted him. “Yes, yes— and do you remember how you 
almost fought a duel with my present brother-in-law?” 

^ remember,” Vladimir Sergeitch rephed dehb- 
erately. However, I must confess, it is so long ago that it 
all^seems to me rather like a dream now.” ^ ^ 

repeated, and his pale cheeks 
flushed— hke a toam ... no, ,t waa not a dream, not for me 

anyway. It was the time of youth, of gaietv of ^ ’ 

timp of 1 , T ot nappmess, the 

time of boundless hopes and unconquerable strength and if 

Novsk^ S;“odtrn”tirrh5:tor" 

TrUta* un 3 threadbare, whete we 

uSi, very Xly dfo^'®"*^ ” -™Ply loafers, 

a d;elmf and a mosHir “ ^ne-that is more like 

and lived in vain ah.i dream. Our life has been lived 

U'eu in vain, absurdly, vulgarly-that’s what is bitter! 
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If only one could shake that off like a dream, if only one could 
■wake up from that. . . . And then everywhere, always one aivful 
memory, one phantom . . . But good-bye.” 

Veretyev moved rapidly away, but on reaching the doors of 
one of the prmcipal caf6s of the Nevsky Prospect, stopped, 
Went m and tossing off at the bar a glass of orange bitters, he 
crossed the bilhard-room, dark and foggy with tobacco fumes, 
and went mto a back room. There he found some friends, old 
comrades Petya Lasurm, Kostya Kovrovsky, Prince Serdyukov 
and two gentlemen who were addressed simply as Vasyuk and 
Filat. They were all men no longer young, though unmarried, 
some were a little bald, others were turning grey, they had 
wnnkled faces and double chins; m short, these gentlemen had 
all, as they say, begun going to seed They all, however, still 
looked upon Veretyev as an exceptional man, destined to 
astonish the world, and he was more intelligent only in that 
he was very well aware of his complete and essential uselessness 
And even outside his oivn circle there were people who thought 
of him that if he had not ruined himself, somethmg vcr>' remark- 
able might have come of him . . . These people were mistaken: 
nothing ever does come of the Veretyevs, 

Pyotr Alcxeitch’s friends met him with their usual greetings 
He puzzled them at first by his gloomy expression and bitter 
remarks, but he soon ^cco^ercd, grew merry and things uent 
as usual. 

As soon ns Veretyev left him, AHndimir Scrgeitch frouned 
and drew himself up Pyotr Alcxcitch’s sudden outburst had 
greatly perplexed and esen oITcndcd him. 

“Grown stupid, drink, dye our moustache . . . parlcz pour 
^ous, mon chcr,” he said at last almost aloud and snorting 
once or twice with involnntarj' indignation, was about to 
continue his walk. 

“Who was that talking to you?” he hcanl a loud and self- 
confident soicc behind him 

Vladimir Scrgcitch turned round and saw one of his intimate 
friends, a certain Nr Poinponsky, Tins Mr. Poniponsky, a tall 
and stout gentleman, held a rather imi>ortnnt jvost and Ind 
never once, even in his early south. Inti the slightest doubt 
of his own etficicncj . 
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“Oh, a queer fellow,” said Vladimir Sergeitch, taking 
Pomponsky’s arm. 

“Upon my soul, Vladimir Sergeitch, is it possible for a 
gentleman to be seen talking in the street to an individual in 
a jockey cap? It’s unseemly! I am amazed! Where could you 
have made the acquaintance of such a person?” 

“In the country.” 

“In the country? . . . Coimtry neighbours are not recognised 
in town . . . ce n’est pas comme il faut. A gentleman must 
always behave like a gentleman if he wants ...” 

“Here is my wife,” Vladimir Sergeitch made haste to inter- 
rupt him. “Let us go to her.” 

And the two gentlemen made their way to a smart, low 
^mage, from the window of which the pale, fatigued and 
irritably haughty face of a woman still young, but already a 
little faded, was looking out. 

Another lady who also seemed cross, her mother, could be 
seen behind her. Vladimir Sergeitch opened the carriage door 
an gave^ w|tfe his arm. Pomponsky approached the mother- 
in-law and both couples walked along the Nevsky, accompanied 

by a short, black-haired footman in greenish gaiters with a 
big cockade on his hat. 



F. M. DOSTOEVSKY 
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S emion Axdalionovitch happened to say to me the other 
day: “Ivan Ivanovitch, are you ever going to be sober, 
tell pie, pray?” 

A strange request. I’m not offended. I’m a timid man, and 
yet they have turned me mto a lunatie. An artist painted my 
portrait Qmte casually. “After aU,” he said, “you are an 
author.” I yielded — and then he exlubita itl I read. “Go and 
see that morbid face on- the verge of madness.” 

Let that be as it may Still, to put it so bluntly m prmtl 
The press should teU of noble matters, ideals, and yet . . . 

It might at least have been expressed with more subtlety. 
Style exists for that purpose But no, they no longer want to 
put thmgs subtly Humour and fine style are disappeaiing, and 
abuse is regarded as wit I am not offended I am not the sort 
of great writer that goes mad. I wrote a nove^it was not 
published, I wrote an essay — it was rejected I took many 
essays to various editors — they rejected them everywhere, 
saying: “You lack salt ” 

“What salt do you need?” I would ask derisively. “Attic 
salt?” 

But they do not understand me. 

I’m mostly domg 'translations from the French for book- 
sellers. I also write advertisements for shopkeepers, such as this: 

“ Rare 1 Reddish Tea from our owx) Plantations!” . . Abigpurse 
Was the reward for an encormum I composed on His Excellency 
the late Piotr Matvey evitch. At the order of a bookseller I 
TOote Tlie Art of Pleasing iJie Ladies Altogether, I have 

^Published In tho dally Qrazhdamn, No 6, 1878 (at the time when 
Dostoevsky edited that paper) and republished in “ The Journal of on 
Author.” 
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written six books like that in my life. I ^vould like to collect 
Voltaire’s lons-Tnots, but I am afraid they would seem too 
watery to our public. Voltaire, indeed! They want cudgels, 
not Voltaires! They.,have knocked out the last teeth from each 
other’s mouths. . . . Well, that’s my whole literary activity, if 
I leave out letters I send gratis to editors under my full name. 

I keep giving them exhortation and advice, criticising and 
pointing the way. To one editor I sent last week my fortieth 
letter in two years. I’ve spent eight shillings in stamps alone. 

. . . My temper must be bad, that’s it. 

I think the artist painted me not because I am a literary man, 
but for the sake of the two synunetrical warts on my forehead, 
as if to say: "‘There’s a phenomenon.” Lacking ideas, to-day 
they hunt for phenomena. Still, how splendidly he did my 
warts! They are alive. This they call realism. 

Then, as regards madness — well, last year they declared me 
to be mad. And in what a style! “With this original talent of 
his . . . this is what it comes to . . . but we ought to have fore- 
seen that long ago.” This is rather cunning: from the viewpoint 
of real art it can even be taken as praise. For the mad may 
come back wiser than before. WeU, there it is; we can drive 
people mad all right, but we haven’t yet made a single one 
more sensible. 

The most Sensible man, to my mind, is he who would call 
himself a fool, if only once a month — a thing unheard of now- 
adays. Time was when a fool knew, at any rate once a year, 
that he was a fool, but to-day — not a sign of it! They have 
messed things up to such an extent that one can’t distinguish 
between a fool and a sensible man. They did that on purpose. 

There comes to my mind a Spanish witticism from the days 
when the French, two and a half centuries ago, foimded the 
first Ixmatic asylum. “They have locked all their fools in a 
special building to make sure they themselves are sane.” That’s 
the point. Ijocking a man in a lunatic asylum doesn’t prove 
your^ own sanity. K. has gone mad, therefore we are sane.” 
No, it does not follow. 

But the deuce! . . . why am I making a fuss about my sanity — 
jumbling, gnunbling away? Even my charwoman is sick of it. 
Yesterday a friend caUed on me. “Your style,” he said, “is 
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changing, it is becoming choppy. You chop, chop away. An 
interpolated sentence here, another interpolated sentence there, 
then m parentheses another sentence And again you start 
chop, choppmg.” 

My friend is right There’s somethmg queer happening to me. 
My eharacter, too, is changmg, and my head aches. I begin to 
see and hear queer thmgs. Not exactly voices, but “Bob6k, 
bobdk, bob6k,” as though from someone standmg close. 

What? What’s bobdk? . . I must divert myself. . . 

***** 

I went out to divert myself, and happened on a funeral. A 
remote relation of mme — A, Collegiate Councillor. He left a 
widow and five unmarried daughters Coimtmg only boots, 
they would cost a deal! The Councillor managed to make a 
livmg, and now there’s a little pension left They wiU have to 
keep their tails tight They had never received me very cor- 
dially and I would not have gone to them now, but for the 
special occasion. I jomed the other followers to the cemetery. 
They earned themselves proudly and avoided me Y es, my over- 
coat really is shabby I thmk I cannot have been to a cemetery 
for the last twenty-five years Pityl for it’s a cosy httle place 

Firfet I noticed the odour About fifteen corpses amved. 
There were paUs of vanous pnees; even two catafalques* m one 
was a General and in the other a lady Many sorrowful faces, 
much feigned sorrow, and also a great deal of frank merriment 
The clergy should not grumble; look at the revenue . . But 

the odour, the odourl I should not like to be one of the cemetery 
clergy 

Into the faces of the dead I peeped wanly, for I feared my 
impressibihty Gentle expressions and also unpleasant ones 
Generally, the smiles are bad, some very bad . . I don’t like 
it. I see them m my dreams 

Dunng the hturgy I walked out of the Church into the air It 
was a greyish day, but dry. And it was cold; but, of course, it 
was October I wandered about for a while among the tombs. 
There are different categones. The third class costs thirty 
roubles — genteel and inexpensive The first and second classes 
are m the Church or under the porch — too expensive Six people 
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“Ho! Ho! Ho!” This was a new voice, from a fresh little 
grave thirty to thirty-five feet from the General s tomb. An 
uncultured voice, the voice of a man of the shopkeeping class, 
but modulated to accents both reverential and afTcctcd. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” . 

“Ah, he’s hiccuping again!” came the squeamish and 
haughty voice of an irritated society lady. “It’s torture to he 
so near to that shopkeeper!” 

“I didn’t hiccup at all; nor have I had anj^ food. It is only 
my nature. And why can’t your ladyship drop your caprices 
here and be quiet!” 

“How is it you are come so close, then?” 

“They put me here, my wife and my dear children put me . 
here; I didn’t put myself here. The mystery of death! Kor 
would I lie near you for anytliing, not for any gold. I lie here 
because of the price. This we can abvays manage — to pay for 
a third-class grave.” 

“But you piled up money — cheating!” 

“Well, I did not cheat you. Since January you haven’t paid 
a single biU. There’s an account for you now in the shop.” 

“How stupid! Trying to settle a bill here! It’s silly. You go 
up. Ask my niece, my heir.” 

“Can’t. This isn’t the time to ask for money. Besides one 
can’t go nowhere. We have both crossed the boundary, and 
before the Diviae Judgement are equal in our trespasses.” 

Trespasses!” The lady mimicked him contemptuously. “ You 
ought not to dare speak to me at all’” 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” 

“ See, the shopkeeper does respect the lady, Your ExceUency.” 
“Why shouldn’t he respect her?” 

Wby, because you see. Your ExceUency, it’s a new order 
here. 

“What do you mean, a new order?” 

WeU, one might point out we are dead, Your ExceUenev ” 
“Ah, fust so! StUl, order is order. ...” 

’^^ * * * * 

WeU, they have put the lid on it. No denying they’ve settled 
it! If it had come to such a pass here, what can one expect 
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from the upper floor? What jokes! . , . However, I contmued to 

hsten, but with utter amazement 

***** 

“Oh! I should like to have a good time! Oh! . you see, I 
must have a good time ” A new voiee, from the space between 
the General and the irascible lady. 

“Do you hear, Your Excellency, that fellow is harpmg agam 
on that chord He keeps silent for three days on end, and then 
suddenly ‘Oh! I will have a good tune I must have a good 
time!’ And with what rehsh he says it! He! He'” 

“And hghtmmdedness,” the General added 

“He’s hke that at times. Your Excellency. He’s asleep, qmte 
asleep Been here since April Then suddenly. “I mil have a 
good time ” 

“WeU, it is dull,” remarked Ebs Excellency. 

“Yes, isn’t it duU, Your Excellency? Shall I tease Mme. 
Avdotya Ignatievna? He! He!” 

“Pray don’t I can’t stand that spiteful cat” 

“And I can’t stand either of you,” came the retort from the 
lady. “You are both very dull, and can never talk of higher 
tilin gs Yes, I’m referrmg to you. Your Excellency Don’t be 
so conceited I know a pretty little story about you how one 
mommg the butler swept you out with a broom from under a 
married lady’s bed ” 

“Nasty woman!” the General muttered through his teeth 

“Avdotya Ignatievna, your ladyship,” the shopkeeper sud- 
denly wailed out “My dear lady, do, without remembermg 
evd, tell me if I am now gomg through the torments, or is this 
something else? . .” 

“Ah, he’s up to his game agam I knew it from the smell 
commg from him There’s always that smell when he turns 
about'” 

“I am not turnmg about, my lady. And there’s no special 
smell from me I am still m my full body — ^well preseri’-ed It’s 
you, my lady, who’s a bit off The smell from you is simply 
unbearable, even for this place It’s only my pohteness cheeked 
me mentioning it before ” 

“Ah, you wicked slanderer! Makes that terrible smeU — and 
blames it on me!” 
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were buried to-day in the third class, among llicm 1 lie General 
and the lady. 

I glanced into the graves. Horrible! Water — and what water! 
Quite green, and . . . avcII, that’ll do! Everv" now and then the 
gravedigger pumps out the w'atcr into a trough. The sendee was 
on, so I went out of the gate for a stroll. A workhouse is 
close by, and not far away a restaurant. Quite a middling sort 
o liule restaurant: you can have a bite there and so forth. A 
ni^ber of people entered, among them many of those who had 
o owed the dead. I noticed a great deal of jollity and genuine 
anunation. I took a snack and a drop. Aftenvards with my own 
iiands I helped to carry the coffin out of the Church to the 
^aye. Why do dead people become so heavy in tlicir coffins? 

wing to inertia, they say, the bodj’’ ceases to right itself . . • 
o some such tosh. It contradicts mechanics and common sense. 
trt when people wdth but a general education begin 

knowl/:^^ solution of matters of special 

SZS; is universal. Chilians love to 

and business of a Field-Marshal, 

Sophy and ^UtiS econo^^ “ 

receive me^ontcr*” f™oral dinner. I am proud, and if people 
their diimeiiir“ occasions why should I drag myself to 

outwhXe^;Iine^°?^’“® SOI, I cannot make 

fell into a suitable rCTeril'^”^*^'^’^’ ^ 

prL'??i®t^* the Moscow Exhibition and ended on “Sur- 

I came tireSoI^ 

surprised course, silly; not to be 

reason, good form. much finer, and, for some 

not to be surprised at ^ is hardly so; indeed, in my opinion, 
prised. BesS than L L sur- 

"h: “™°the“ 

would b.rf.11 ™y goodness, I thought, what 

H you dared publish such a thing nowadays? 
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At tins point I fell into n trance I don’t like reading inscrip- 
tions on graves; they arc c\ cr the same thing. On the mcmonal 
stone near me laj* a half-eaten sandwich. Stupid and out of 
place I tlircw it on the earth, for it was not bread, you see, but 
a sandwich. Though, I believe, it is not wrong to crumble bread 
on the earth, it is a sin to do so on the floor. I must have a look 
in Sottvorin's Eucyclopacdta. 

It must have happened that I sat there for a long while, too 
long, I should say. I stretched myself on a long stone shaped 
like a marble coflin. How was it that suddenly I began to hear 
\oiccs‘^ At first I paid no attention, regarding it with contempt. 
Yet a consersatiou undoubtedly was going on. I heard dull 
muttenngs as from mouths covered ivith cushions, yet distinct 
and very close. I woke from the reverie, ^at up, and began to 
listen attentnely. . . . 

“Your Eveclleney, it is simply impossible. You declared 
hearts You have seven diamonds You ought to have called 
diamonds.” 

“Well, then, do you want me to play by rule? Wliere’s the 
attraction then?” 

“13ut, Your Excellency, it’s quite impossible to play wnthout 
rules It is necessary to play with a dummy, so there must be 
a dark deal.” 

“Well, you can’t get a dummy here, can you?” 

Bitmg w'ordsl Queer, and unexpected One a weighty and 
senous voice, and the other ns if it were softly sugared. I would 
not have beheved it had I not heard it myself Surely, I did not 
go to that dinner! And yet what does that card game mean, and 
who IS the General? The sounds came from imder the graves; 
there could be no doubt of that. I bent down and read the 
inscription on the tomb* 

“Here rests the body of Major-General Pervoyedov . . . 
Knight of such and such orders.” H’m. “Passed away m 
August . aged fifty-seven . . . Rest, dear ashes, until the 
joyful dawn!” 

H’m, the deuce, it’s certainly a General! On the other tomb, 
from w’hich had come the tones of an mgratiating voice, there 
was no memorial yet, only a slab It must be one of the 
freshers By the voice it should be an Aulic Councillor. 
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“Hoi Hoi Hoi” This was a new voice, from a fresh little 
grave thirty to thirty-five feet from tlie General’s tomb. An 
uncultured voice, the voice of a man of the shopkeeping c ass, 
but modulated to accents both reverential and affected. 

“Hoi Hoi Hoi” . . , 1 

“Ah, he’s hiccuping againl” came the squeamish an 

haughty voice of an irritated society lady. “It’s torture to c 
so near to that shopkeeper 1” 

“I didn’t hiccup at all; nor have I had any food. It is only 
my nature. And why can’t your ladyship drop your caprices 
here and be quiet 1” 

“How is it you are come so close, then?” 

“They put me here, my wife and my dear cliildren put me . 
here; I didn’t put myself here. The mystery of death! Nor 
would I lie near you for anything, not for any gold. I lie here 
because of the price. This we can always manage — to pay for 
a third-class grave.” 

“But you piled up money — cheating!” 

“Well, I did not cheat you. Since January you haven’t paid 
a single bill. There’s an account for you now in the shop.” 

“How stupid! Trying to settle a bill here! It’s silly. You go 
up. Ask my niece, my heir.” 

“Can’t. This isn’t the time to ask for money. Besides one 
can’t go nowhere. We have both crossed the boundary, and 
before the Divine Judgement are equal in our trespasses.” 

“ Trespasses!” The lady mimicked him contemptuously. “ You 
ought not to dare speak to me at all!” 

“Hoi Ho! Hoi” 

“ See, the shopkeeper does respect the lady. Your Excellency.” 
“Why shouldn’t he respect her?” 

“Why, because you see. Your ExceUency, it’s a new order 
here.” 

“What do you mean, a new order?” 

“WeU, one might point out we are dead, Your Excell^nov ” 
“Ah, just sol Still, order is order. . . ^nency. 

■k * * * . * 

Well, they have put the lid on it. No denying they’ve settled 
it! If it had come to such a pass here, what can one expect 
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from the upper floor? Wliat jokes' . . . However, I contmued to 

hsten, but ■with utter amazement. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

“Oh! I should like to have a good tune! Oh! . . you see, I 

must have a good time ” A new voice, from the space between 
the General and the irascible lady. 

“Do you hear. Your Excellency, that fellow is harpmg agam 
on that chord. He keeps sdent for three days on end, and then 
suddenly; ‘Oh! I will have a good tune I must have a good 
time!’ And -with what relish he says it! He! He!” 

“And lightmmdedness,” the General added 

“He’s hke that at times. Your Excellency He’s asleep, qmte 
asleep Been here since April Then suddenly: “I toill have a 
good time.” 

“Well, it is dull,” remarked His Excellency. 

“Yes, isn’t it dull. Your Excellency? Shall I tease Mme 
Avdotya Ignatie'vna? He! He!” 

“Pray don’t I can’t stand that spiteful cat.” 

“And I can’t stand either of you,” eame the retort from the 
lady. “You are both very dull, and can never talk of higher 
things. Yes, I’m referring to you. Your Excellency Don’t be 
so conceited I know a pretty little story about you how one 
mornmg the butler swept you out ■with a broom from under a 
married lady’s bed ” 

“Nasty woman!” the General muttered through his teeth 

“Avdotya Ignatievna, your ladyship,” the shopkeeper sud- 
denly wailed out “My dear lady, do, -without remembering 
e-vol, teU me if I am now gomg through the torments, or is this 
somethmg else? ” 

“Ah, he’s up to his game agam. I knew it from the smell 
commg from him There’s always that smell when he turns 
about!” 

“I am not tummg about, my lady And there’s no special 
smeU from me I am stiU m my full body — ^weU preserved. It’s 
you, my lady, who’s a bit off The smell from you is simply 
unbearable, even for this place It’s only my pohteness checked 
me mentionmg it before ” 

“Ah, you -wicked slanderer! Makes that terrible smell — and 
blames it on me!” 
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That snotty newcomei'I I remember him in his coffin — his 
expression of a terrified chick. Disgusting! 

***** 

Such a hubbub now arose that I could not keep it all in my 
memory. Many dead ayvoke at the same moment, among them 
the State Councillor, who started at once to talk to the General 

about a project for a new sub-commission in the Ministry of 

Affairs, and of the probable change of the sub-commission’s 
persoimel. It amused the General greatly. I must admit that 
I, too, learnt much, and I was astonished at the strange way one 
sometimes gathers news of the administration. Then awoke, or 
half awoke, an engineer, but for a long while he muttered such 
absolute tosh, that he was left alone till his recovery was com- 
plete. At last, signs of sepulchral animation came from the 
celebrated lady who was buned in the morning. Lebesiatnikov 
(for that hateful ingratiating Auhc Councillor lying near 
General Pervoyedov, turned out to be Mr. Lebesiatnikov) was 
now bustling about and expressed his wonder that so many 
had awakened so quickly. I confess I too was surprised, though 
some, it should be remembered, were buried the day before 
yesterday ^for instance, the girl of sixteen, who was giggh^S 
... a horrible voluptuous giggle. 

T Excellency, Privy ConnoiUor Tarasevitch is awaking!” 

Lebesiatnikov hastily announced. 

“Eh? Wlmt?” came the thick 'disdainful voice of the Privy 

auX^ritativI^T rT"" •“ something both capricious and 
authoritative. I hstened with curiosity, for recently I had heard 

“TOmt’s”you”r ';equel“^^^ 

“ Only to enquire about Your Excellency’s health It seems 
a bit crowded here. Perhaps that’s because I am not used to 
it. . . . General Pe^'oyedov would like the honour of making 
the acquaintance of Your Exccllenc3% and hones 

“I’ve never heard of him.” ^ ‘ * 

“Really, Your Excellency! General Vasili Voc-r -4- i 
Pervoyedov ...” Vasihevitch 
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“Arc you General Pervoyedov?” 

“No, Your Excellency, I am only Aulic Councillor Lebesiat- 
nikov, at your service, but General Pcrvo5'edov . . 

“Nonscnscl I ask you to leave me m peace.” 

“Leave him alone'” With dignity. General Pervoyedov 
stopped the indecent haste of Ins sepulchral client. 

“He hasn’t yet properly recovered. Your Excellency. Please 
take that into consideration. It is ]ust lack of habit. When he 
recovers, he will look at it differently. . . .” 

“Leave him alone,” the General repeated. 

★ * * * ★ 

“Vasih Vasihevitch! Eh, you there. Your Excellency!” 
suddenly came a quite new voice, loud and bold, from close 
by Avdotya Ignatienia The voice was that of an aristocrat, 
commanding, in the fashionable weary utterance and impudent 
drawl. “I have been watching you all now for two hours. I’ve 
been lying here three days Do you remember me, Vasib 
Vasihevitch? Khncvitch We used to meet at the Volokon- 
skics, where they allowed you to come, though I never knew 
why.” 

“Why, Count Piotr Petrovitch here! . . you here! ... so 

young' . How sorry I ami” 

“ So am I Stdl, I want to get all that’s possible out of every- 
thmg, everywhere. Besides, I’m not a count, but a baron, 
only a baron. We are scurvy httlc barons, sprung from lackeys. 
I don’t know how it came about, but I’m sick of it I am a 
scoimdrel of pseudo-high society, and am considered ‘a lovely 
bladkguard.’ My father is a little General, and my mother was 
once received en haul Iteu. Last year I made a deal with Sifel, 
the Jew, for fifty thousand roubles, counterfeit notes Then I 
informed against him. But the money httle Julie Charpentier 
de Lusignan took away with her to Bordeaux. Imagmel I was 
engaged — ^you know. Miss Schevalevsky; she was not then 
sixteen, still at school, had a dowry of nmety thousand 
Avdotya Ignatievna, do you remember fifteen years ago, when 
I was a page of fourteen, how you seduced me? . .” 

“Ah, it’s you, you blackguard. Though thank God even for 
you For here it is so . . .” 
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Oh! Oh! Oh! If pnly the fortieth day would come! I shall 
hear their tearful voices over me, the wail of my missus and 
the gentle wailing of my cliildren!” .... 

“He’s found something to wail about! Why, they will only 
gorge themselves and leave him here alone. Ah! I wish some- 
one else would wake up.” 

called the toadying civil serv’^ant. 

Wait a while, the new ones will start talking.” 

“Are there any yoimg men among them?” 

“Yes, there axe young men, Avdotya Ignatievna. There are 
even raw youths.” 

“Ah, how Welcome!” 


“Haven’t they hepm yet?” His Excellency enquired. 

bmied the day before yesterday haven’t yet 
You are weU aware they sime- 

^ lot of them 

beSre Whv r yesterday and the day 

nearly seventy feet round us they’re all last 


That’s interesting news!” 

CouncLlloJT^a^^^n^^^^^^’ brought down here Privy 
hTnephew U w^Tl I ™ioes. I know 

left. Very near yom heds^ ^°Y ExceUeney; to the 

ance, Your Excellency.”' * ' to make his acquaint- 

“ Oh^h?U starUt ^ introduce myseK?” 

leave it to me, Yom ExTOllencv'*n7' flattered. You 

^ ,“Ah! Air! Ah! Where am T?” ' : ” 

frightened, suddenly groaned ^ T^ung voice, small and 
“Here’s a fresh i • 

one, thank God! How verv^ ng, Your Excellency. A new 
^veek.” Sometimes it takes them a 

^h, I beheve it it: 

screamed out. ^ young man,” Avdotya Ignatievna 

I — et— it was — er tlirm.„i, ' 

toly!” the youth began ®"<1- 

gan agam. Only the day before. Dr. 
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Schultz said to me, ‘ You’ve a compheation,’ and m the 
morning I died suddenly. OhI Ohl” 

“Well, there’s notlung to be done, young man,” the General 
observed graciously and obviously glad of a newcomer. “You 
must be comforted. You are welcome m our vale of Jehosha- 
phat. We are kind people, you’ll get tcv know and appreciate 
us. Major-General Vasili Vasibcvilch Pervoyedov, at your 
service ” 

“Oh, no! No, no, I can’t, I can’t! It’s Schultz who treats me. 
You see, I had a compheation There was something the matter 
Avitli my chest and I had a cough Then I caught a cold Chest 
trouble and grippe . . . and now, so shdden and’tmexpected 
. . . above all so imexpectcd!” 

“You say it started with the chest?” The civil servant crept 
into the conversation gently, as though wishing to encourage 
the newcomer. 

“Yes, the chest and mucus, and then suddenly no mucus at 
all, and the chest, and no breathmg . . . and you see ” 
“Yes, I know But if you had trouble with your chest, you 
should have consulted Ek, not Schultz ” 

“ I mtended all the wlule to see Botkm . . and suddenly . ” 

“Well, Botkm is too expensive,” the General observed 
“Ah, no, he’s not at aU expensive, I have heard he is very 
attentive and can teU you everythmg beforehand ” 

“His Excellency’s remark referred only to the price,” the 
civil servant corrected. 

“Ah, you can’t mean it He takes only three roubles, and he 
examines thoroughly, and gives a prescription ... I made up 
my mmd to go to him because I was told. Ohl what am I 
to do now, gentlemen, shall I go to Ek or Botkm?” 

“"What? Where?” The General’s corpse shook with laughter 
The civil servant’s falsetto chimed m. 

“My dear boy, my lovely, my precious boy! How I love 
you!” came an ecstatic cry from Avdotya Ignatievna “Oh, 
if only they had put him close to me!” 

***** 

No, this IS impossible! Tins is what the modem dead are 
like! Still, I must hear more and not draw hurried conclusions 
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That snotty newcomei’! I remember him in his coffin— his 
expression of a terrified chick. Disgusting! 

■k -k * * -k 

Such a hubbub now arose that I could not keep it all in my 
memory. Many dead ayroke at the same moment, among them 
the State Councillor, who started at once to talk to the Genera 
about a project for a new sub-commission in the Ministry of- ^ 
Affairs, and of the probable change of the sub-commission s 
personnel. It amused the General greatly. I must admit that 
I, too, learnt much, and I was astonished at the strange way one 
sometimes gathers news of the administration. Then awoke, or 
half awoke, an engineer, but for a long while he muttered such 
absolute tosh, that he was left alone till his recovery was com- 
plete. At last, signs of sepulchral animation came from the 
celebrated lady who was buried in the morning. LebesiatnikoV 
(for that hateful ingratiating Auhc Coimcillor lying near 
General Pervoyedov, tximed out to be Mr. Lebesiatnikov) was 
now bustling about and expressed his wonder that so many 
had awakened so quickly. I confess I too was surprised, though 
some, it should be remembered, were buried the day before 
yesterday — ^for instance, the girl of sixteen, who was giggli^^ 
... a horrible voluptuous giggle. 

“Your Excellency, Privy Councillor Tarasevitch is awaking! 
Lebesiatnikov hastily announced. 

“Eh? What?” came the thick disdainful voice of the Privy 
Councillor. The tone had in it something both capricious and 
authoritative. I listened with curiosity’’, for recently I had heard 
something about that Tarasevitch, something piquant, though > 
alarming in the highest degree. 

It is only me. Your Excellency, humble me.” 

“Wliat’s your request.” 

“Only to enquire about Your ExceUency’s health. It seems 
a bit crowded here. Perhaps that’s because I am not used to 
It. . . . General Pervoyedov would like the honour of making 
the acquaintance of Your Excellency, and hopes ...” 

I VC never heard of him.” 

“Rcany, Your Excellency! General Vasili Vasilievitch 
Pervoyedov ...” 
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“Are you General Pervoyedov?” 

“No, Your Excellency, I am only Aube Councillor Lebesiat- 
nikov, at your service, but General Pervoj’^edov . . 

“Nonsense! I ask you to leave me m peace.” 

“Leave him alone!” With dignity, General Pervoyedov 
stopped the indecent haste of his sepulchral chent. 

“He hasn’t yet properly recovered. Your Excellency. Please 
take that mto consideration. It is just lack of habit. When he 
recovers, he will look at it differently. . . .” 

“Leave him alone,” the General repeated. 

***** 

“Vasih VasiheVitch! Eh, you there, Your Excellency!” 
suddenly came a quite new voice, loud and bold, from close 
by Avdotya Ignatle^'Tla The voice was that of an aristocrat, 
commanding, in the fashionable weary utterance and impudent 
drawl. “ I have been watchmg you all now for two hours. I’ve 
been lying here three days. Do you remember me, Vasih 
Vasihevitch? Khnevitch. We used to meet at the Volokon- 
sldes, where they allowed you to come, though I never knew 
why.” 

“Why, Count Piotr Petrovitch here! . you here! . . so 
young! . . How sorry I am!” 

“ So am I Still, I want to get all that’s possible out of every- 
thmg, everywhere. Besides, I’m not a count, but a baron, 
only a baron We are scurvy httle barons, sprung from lackeys. 

I don’t know how it came about, but I’m sick of it I am a 
scoundrel of pseudo-high society, and am considered ‘a lovely 
bladkguard ’ My father is a httle Gleneral, and my mother was 
once received en haul heu Last year I made a deal with Sifel, 
the Jew, for fifty thousand roubles, counterfeit notes. Then I 
informed agamst hun But the money httle Juhe Charpentier 
de Lusignan took away with her to Bordeaux Imagme! I was 
engaged — ^you know. Miss Schevalevsl^; she was not then 
sixteen, stiU at school, had a dowry of nmety thousand 
Avdotya Ignatievna, do you remember fifteen years ago, when 
I was a page of fourteen, how you seduced me? . 

“Ah, it’s you,- you blackguard. Though thank God even for 
you For here it is so . . ” 
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“You were wrong to suspect your merchant neighbour of a 
bad smell; ... I kept mum and laughed. The smell was from 
me. They buried me in a nailed-up coflSn.” 

“Ah, naughty! Still, I am glad. You wouldn’t beheve, Kline- 
vitch, how empty of life and wit it is here.” 

“ Oh yesv yes, I know. But I’m going to introduce something 
original. Your Excellency! — I don’t mean you, Pervoyedov — 
the other Excellency, Tarasevitch, the Privy Councillor! 
Answer me! I’m Klinevitch — do you remember? Last Lent I 
took you to Mdlle. Furie. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear you, Klinevitch. And very glad tob. . . .” 

“I don’t beheve you a bit and the deuce take you. I would 
kiss you, my old rip, but thank God I can’t do it. Do you 
know, ladies and gentlemen, what this old grandfather did? 
When he died two or three days ago, there was a deficiency in 
the accounts of his government department of four hundred 
thousand roubles. Imagine it! The money was meant for widows 
and orphans. For some reason, he managed the department 
alone, and for about eight years it was not inspected. Picture 
their long faces now, and the way they talk of him! A volup- 
tuous idea, eh? All last year I was wondering how that old 
spark of seventy, gouty in his legs and arms, preserved such a 
power of energy for debauchery. And . . . well, now, here’s the 
so ution! Widows and orphans! The very idea of them must 

A-rni? aglow! ... I knew all about it for a long time. 

MdUe. Charpentier let it out to me. When I learned of it, I set 
a out him, in a friendly way, of course, in Holy Week. ‘Let 
me have twenty-five thousand or there’U be an inspection 
o-morrow, I ^id. Think of it! He could put up only thirteen 
wiousand! It looks as though he died at the right moment. 
Grand-pere, Grand-pfere, do you hear me?” 

Tinf n I perfectly agree with you. But you should 

aU these details. In fife there’s so 
Sst tnf T®’ reward. ... I wished, at 

possible eve/ru? ortMs“ ^ ^ 

■‘Whof’"'’" ™ BerestovI” 

Ito^hlod • • •” 
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“Oh! "Which Katichc? Here to the left, five paces from me, 
ten from you. It’s the fifth day she’s been here, and if you only 
knew, Grand-pfere, what a little slut she is. ... Of a good fanuly 
too, educated. But a monster, a monster to the last degree! 
I’ve never pointed her out'to anyone. Only I knew. . . . Katiche! 
Answer!’’ 

“He! He! He!’’ came the voice of a maiden. It was shnll and 
cracked but it liad the stab of a needle “He! He! He!’’ 

“I . . . I’ve been dreaming a long while,” muttered grand- 
father, in a choked voice, “ a dream of a little blonde . . . about 
fifteen . . . and, in just such a place as this . . .” 

“Ah, you monster!” exclaimed Avdotya Ignatievna. 

“Bastal” Klincvitch cut in abruptly, “I sec we have splendid 
stuff here. We’ll presently settle down for a great treat The 
chief thing is to spend the rest of the tune merrily. But what 
time? Eh, you, clerk, thingummy Lebesiatnikov. That’s what 
they call you, isn’t it?” 

“Lebesiatmkov, Aulic Councillor, Semyon Evseyeitch, at 
your service — and very — ^very — ^very glad.” 

“ I spit on your g/adness. But you seem to know everything 
here. Tell me, firstly — I’ve been wondering since yesterday — 
how it IS that we can talk now? Surely we are dead, and yet 
we talk! We seem to be moving, and yet we cannot be either 
talking or moving? What tnck is it?” 

“Baron, if it would please you to know that, here’s Platon 
Nicolayevitch, he can explam it better than I.” 

“Who’s Platon Nicolayevitch? Don’t mumble Let’s have 
it straight out ” 

“Platon Nicolayevitch is our home-bred local philosopher, 
naturalist and magister He’s thrown off several philosophical 
booklets But it’s three months smee he fell completely asleep, 
so it’s impossible to shake hun any longer. About once a week 
he mutters a few words, hut they’re always wide of the mark.” 

"Oh! Get to the pomt, to the pomti. . ” 

“He explams it aU most simply. Upstairs, when we were 
alive, death was considered unmistakenly as death. Here the 
body comes to hfe agam, as it were, the remams of hfe con- 
centrate though only m the consciousness. That is — I can’t 
make it qmte clear — ^hfe seems to contmue by mertia. All is 
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concentrated, in his opinion, somewhere in the consciousness 
and goes on for another two or tlirec months. . . . Sometimes 
even for six. . . . Here, for instance, is one fellow who is almost 
quite decomposed, but once in six weeks he still murmurs one 
word. No meaning in it, of coursfe; something like bobdk: 
‘Bob6k, bob6k!’ he says. But even in him an imperceptible 
spark of life stUl smoulders.” 

“Nonsense! And how is it, tell me, that I, with no sense of 
smell, yet know there is a stench?” 

“This He! He! He! . . . Oh! about that our philosopher is 

in a fog. It was about the sense of smell that he remarked that 
there was a stench, a moral stench, here. He! He! He! The 
stench of the soul, as it were. To remind us. So that in these 
two or three months we come to know ourselves for w'hat we 
are. The last mercy, you see. . . . But it seems to me, Baron, 
aU this is just mystical frenzy — ^perfectly excusable, of course, 
in his position. ...” 

“Enough! And what’s to follow, I’m srue, is all rubbish. The 
chief thing is: two or three months of life. After that — bobdk. 
What I propose is that we all spend these two months as plea- 
santly as possible — ^in our own way. See! I propose we don’t 
be ashamed of anything!” 

“Ah, let us, let us be ashamed of nothing!” many voices 
were heard, among them, strangely enough, voices of those w^ho 
awoke at that moment. Very readily the engineer, now com- 
pletely aroused, in a deep bass thundered liis consent. Little 
Mdlle. Katiche giggled rapturously. 

“Ah, how I long to be ashamed of notliing!” Avdotya 
Ignatievna exclauned enthusiastically. 

“Look here, if Avdotya Ignatievna is ready to be ashamed of 
nothing, then. ...” 

“No, no, no, Kdinevitch, up above I used to feel ashamed, but 
here I want awfully, awfully not to be ashamed of anything!” 

understand, Klinevitch,” came the engineer’s voice, “that 
you propose to arrange our present' life on new and rational 
principles.” 

“Why, I spit on that! Let’s wait a while for Kudeyarov; they 
brought him here yesterday. When he comes to, he^ will explain 
it all to you. He’s a titanic chap. To-morrow, I beheve, they 
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are bringing another, fellow, a naturahst, probably an offieer, 
and, if I am not mistaken, m a couple of days they’ll bnng a 
leader writer, and his editor too Why — the deuce with them 
all — we’ll have a perfect circle of our own, and everythmg will 
settle itself. Sleanwhile, w'hat I want is that there should be no 
lying. That’s all. But it’s the chief thing To live on earth and 
not tell hes is impossible, for hfe and lying arc synonymous. 
But here, for tlie fun of the thing, let us tell no Jiesl The Devil 
take it! After all, the grave does mean something. We shall all 
tell our stones aloud and without shame. First of all I’ll tell 
about myself As you know, I love the flesh. Upstairs, of course, 
all that was tied up with rotten twine. Away with twine I Let 
us live these two months in shameless truth I Bare ourselves, 
stnp ourselves naked ” 

“Let us bare ourselves, let’s stnp ourselves naked,” came a 
chorus of voices. 

“I want a^vfully, awfully, to stnp myself naked,” screamed 
Avdotya Ignatievna. 

“Hal Ha! I see it’s going to be jolly here. I don’t want Dr 
Ekl” 

“No, I should so like to have a good tune Oh, yes, I wtU 
have a good time ” 

“Hel Hel Hel” giggled Katiche 

“Remember, first of all, that nobody can forbid us here, and 
although I see Pervoyedov is cross, still, his hand can’t reach 
me Grand-pfere, do you agree?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly With the greatest pleasure — ^but on 
condition, that Katiche is the first to begin her bi-o-graphy.” 

“ I protest, I protest with all my power,” General Pervoyedov 
announced firmly. 

“Your Excellencyl” The scoimdrel Lebesiatmkov began 
lisping persuasively m a lowered voiee “Your ExeeUency, 
surely it is more profitable to us, if we agree. You see, there’s 
that girl here. And, finally, all these various little thmgs. . . .” 

“Well, we’ll say there’s the girl, but . . ” 

“It IS more profitable to us. Your Excellency. I swear it’s 
more profitable! Why, even as a httle example, as a httle 
effort . ” 

“Even m the grave one can’t be left in peace.” 
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“First of all, General, you play cards in the grave, and 
secondly, you can go to the Devil,” IGinevitch drawled out. 
“Sir, please do not forget yourself.” 

“What? You can’t reach me, and I can rag 3’'OU from here 
like lildlle. Julie’s spaniel. Anyv'ay, what’s a General here? 
He was a General above, but he’s a civ^’y here.” 

“No, I am not a civvy . . . here, too, I am. . . 

“Here you wUl rot in your grave, and there’ll be notliing left 
but six brass buttons.” 

“Bravo, Elinevitch! Ha! Ha! Ha!” voices roared. 

“I served my Sovereign. ... I wear a sword ” 

“Well, you can use your sword to chop mice. Besides; you’ve 
never drawn it.” 

“What does that matter? I was a eog in the maehine.” 
“There are aU sorts of cogs.” 

“Bravo, Elinevitch, bravo! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“I don’t understand what a sword means,” said the engineer. 
“We shall run away from the Prussians like mice. They’ll 
grind us into powder!” cried out a remote unfamiliar voice. 

“A sword. Sir, means honour,” the General attempted to 
shout, but I scarcely heard him. For there arose a long and 
furious roar, a perfect riot and hubbub, amid which could be 
distinguished only Avdotya Ignatievna’s impatient hysterical 
screams: “But let’s start at once, let’s start! When are we going 
to begin to be ashamed of nothing?” 

“ Oh! Ohl Oh! Verily, my soul is going through the torments,” 
the tradesman’s voice began, and .*. . 

• ‘ * ★ -k • * * ’ 

Suddenly I sneezed. It happened unexpectedly, without 
warning. The effect was astonishing. There was nothing but the 
silence of the cemetery. Everything had vanished like a dream. 
A truly sepulchral stillness. I don’t think they could have been 
ashamed of me. Had they not decided to be ashamed of nothing? 
I waited about five minutes. Not a word, not a soimd. It cannot 
be supposed they were frightened of my reporting them to the 
police. What can the police do there? Well, I can but conclude 
that they must have some secret which they hide from all 
mortals. 
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“Well,” I thought, “I’ll pay you another visit, my dears,” 
and with this word I left the cemetery. 

***** 

No, I can’t admit it; no, in truth I can’t! Bob6k does not 
annoy me (there’s where bohdk comes in). 

Debauchery m such a place, debauchery of the last hopes, 
debauchery of flabby and rotting corpses — even m the last 
moments of consciousness! The moments are given to them, 
given as a gift, and . . . And the chief thmg, even there! . . . 
No, I can’t admit it. . , . 

I shall pay a visit to the other classes m the cemetery. I’ll 
hsten everywhere. Yes, that’s imperative. To learn and know, 
one must hsten everywhere, not in one place only. Perhaps I’ll 
find somethmg comforting yet And here, surely, I will come 
again They have promised to tell their stones and vanous 
httle anecdotes Pah! Still, I must come. I’ll come without fail. 
It IS a matter of conscience. 

I’ll take it to the Grazhdamn Yes, they have printed the 
portrait of a certain editor. Maybe, they’ll publish this 
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The Death of Ivan Ilych 


I 

D uring an interval in the Melvinski trial in the large 
building of the Law Courts, the members and public 
prosecutor met in Ivan Egorovich Shebek’s private 
room, where the conversation turned on the celebrated ICrasov- 
ski case. Fedor Vasihevich warmly maintained that it was not 
subject to their jurisdiction, Ivan Egorovich maintained the , 
contrary, while Peter Ivanovich, not having entered into the 
discussion at the start, took no part in it but looked through 
the Gazette which had just been handed in. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Ivan Ilych has diedl” 

“You don’t say sol” 

“Here, read it yourself,” replied Peter Ivanovich, handing 
Fedor Yasilievich the paper still damp from the press. Sur- 
rounded by a black border were the words: “Praskovya Fedor- 
ovna Golovina, with profound sorrow, informs relatives and 
friends of the demise of her beloved husband Ivan Ilych 
Golovin, Member of the Court of Justice which occurred on 
February the 4th of this year 1882. The funeral will take place 
on Friday at one o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Ivan Ilych had been a colleague of the gentlemen present and 
was liked by them all. He had been ill for some weeks with an 
il^ess said to be incurable. His post had been kept open for 
him, but there had been conjectures that in case of his death 
^exeev might receive his appointment, and that either Vinni- 
ov or Shtabel y^ould succeed- Alexeev. So on receiving the news 
o van Hych s death the first thought of each of the gentlemen 
m that private room was of the changes and promotions it 
nug t occasion among themselves or their acquaintances. 

168 
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“ I shall be sure to get Shtabel’s place or Vinnikov’s,” thought 
Fedor Vasilievich. “I was promised that long ago, and the 
promotion means an extra eight hundred roubles a year for 
me besides the allowance ” 

“Now I must apply for ray brother-in-law’s transfer from 
Kaluga,” thought Peter Ivanovich, “My wife wiU be very 
glad, and then she v on’t be able to say that I never do anythmg 
for her relations.” 

“I thought he would never leave his bed agam,” said Peter 
Ivanovich aloud. “ It’s very sad.” 

“But what really was the matter with him?” 

“ The doctors couldn’t say — at least they could, but each of 
them said something difTerent, When last I saw him I thought 
he was getting better.” 

“And I haven’t been to sec him since the hohdays. I always 
meant to go.” 

“Had he any property?” 

“I think his wife had a little — but something quite trifling,” 

“We shall have to go to sec her, but they live so tembly far 
away.” 

“Far away from you, you mean Everythmg’s far away from 
your place.” 

“You see, he never can forgive my living on the other side 
of the river,” said Peter Ivanovich, smiling at Stebek Then 
stfll talking of the distances between different parts of the city 
they returned to the Court. 

Besides considerations as to the possible transfers and 
promotions likely to result from Ivan Ilych’s death, the mere 
fact of the death of a near acquamtance aroused, as usual, m 
all who heard of it the complacent feehng that, “it is he who 
IS dead and not I.” 

Each one thought or felt, “Well, he’s dead but I’m ahvel” 
But the more mtimate of Ivan Hyeh’s acquamtances, his so- 
called fnends, could not help thinkmg also that they would 
now have to fulfil the very tiresome demands of propriety by 
attendmg the funeral service and paying a visit of condolence 
to the widow. 

Fedor Vasihevich and Peter Ivanovich had been his nearest 
acquamtances Peter Ivanovich had studied law with Ivan 
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nych and had considered himself to be under obligations to 
him. 

Having told his wife at dinner-time of Ivan Hych’s death, 
and of his conjecture that it might be possible to get her brother 
transferred to their circuit, Peter Ivanovich sacrificed his usual 
nap, put on his evening elothes, and drove to Ivan Ilych’s house. 

At the entrance stood a carriage and two cabs. Leaning 
against the wall in the hall downstairs near the cloak-stand 
was a coffin-Hd covered with cloth of gold, ornamented with 
gold cord and tassels, that had been polished up with metal 
powder. Two ladies in black were taking off their fur cloaks. 
Peter Ivanovich recognised one of them as Ivan Ilych’s sister, 
but the other was a stranger to him. His eolleague, Schwartz, * 
was just coming downstairs, but on seeing Peter Ivano\’ich 
enter he stopped and winked at him, as if to say: “Ivan Bych 
has made a mess of things — not like you and me.” 

Schwartz’s face with his Piccadilly whiskers, and his slim 
figure in evening dress, had as usual an air of elegant solemnity 
which contrasted with the playfulness of his character and had 
a special piquancy here, or so it seemed to Peter Ivanovich. 

Peter Ivanovich allowed the ladies to precede him and 
slowly followed them upstairs. Schwartz did not come down 
but remained where he was, and Peter Ivanovich understood 
that he wanted to arrange where they should, play bridge that 
evening. The ladies went upstairs to the widow’s room, and 
Schwartz with seriously compressed lips but a playful look in 
his eyes, indicated by a twist of his eyebrows the room to the 
right where the body lay. 

Peter Ivanovich, like everyone else on such occasions, 
entered feeling uncertain what he would have to do. All i he 
knew was that at such times it is always safe to cross oneself. 
But he was not quite sure whether one should make obeisances 
while doing so. He therefore adopted a middle course. On 
entering the room he began crossing himself and made a sUght 
movement r^embling a bow. At the same time, as far as the 
motion of his head and arm allowed, he surveyed the room. 

wo young men apparently nephews, one of whom was a 
pupU ^were leaving the room, crossing themselves 
as ey did so. An old woipan was standing motionless, and a 
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lady -mth strangely arched eyebrows was sa3Tng something to 
her in a whisper. A vigorous, resolute Church Reader^ in a 
frock-coat, was reading somctliing in a loud voice with an 
expression that prceluded any contradietion. The butler’s 
assistant, Gerasim, stepping hghtly in front of Peter Ivanovich, 
was strewing something on the floor. Noticing this, Peter 
Ivanovieh was immediately aware of a famt odour of a decom- 
posing body. 

The last time he had called on Ivan Hych, Peter Ivanovich 
had seen Gerasim in the study. Ivan Ilych had been particularly 
fond of him and he v as performing the duty of a sick nurse 

Peter Ivanovich contmued to make the sign of the cross 
slightly inclining his Iicad m an intermediate direction between 
the coffin, the Reader, and the icons on the table m a comer 
of the room Afterwards, when it seemed to him that this 
movement of his arm in crossing himself had gone on too long, 
he stopped and began to look at the corpse. 

The dead man lay, as dead men always he, in a specially 
hea'\’y way, his ngid limbs sunk in the soft cushions of the 
coffin, with the head forever bowed on the pillow Ebs yellow 
waxen brow with bald patches over his sunken temples was 
thrust up in the way peculiar to the dead, the protnidmg nose 
seeming to press on the upper lip He was much changed and 
had grown even thmner since Peter Ivanovich had last seen 
him, but, as is always the case with the dead, his face was hand- 
somer and above all more dignified than when he was ahve. 
The expression on the face said that what was necessary had 
been accomphshed, and accomplished rightly Besides this 
there was in that expression a reproach and a warning to the 
living This warmng seemed to Peter Ivanovich out of place, or 
at least not apphcable to him He felt a certam discomfort and 
so he hurriedly crossed himself once more and turned and went 
out of the door — too hurriedly and too regardless of propriety, 
as he himself was aware 

Schwartz was waitmg for him m the adjoimng room with legs 
spread wide apart and both hands toymg with his top-hat 
behmd his back. The mere sight of that playful, weU-groomed, 
and elegant figure refreshed Peter , Ivanovich. He felt that 
Schwartz was above all these happenmgs and would not 
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surrender to any depressing influences. His very look said that 
this incident of a church service for Ivan Ilych could not he a 
sufficient reason for infringing the order of the session — in other 
words, that it would certainly not prevent liis unwrapping a 
new pack of cards and shuffiing them that evening v/hile a 
footman placed four fresh candles on the table; in fact, that 
there was no reason for supposing that this incident -would 
hinder their spending the evening agreeably. Indeed he said 
this in a whisper as Peter Ivanovich passed him, proposing 
that they should meet for a game at Fedor Vasilievich’s. But 
apparently Peter Ivanovich was not destined to play bridge 
that evening. Prasko-vya Fedoro-vna (a short, fat woman who 
despite all efforts to the contrary had continued to broaden 
steadily from her shoulders downwards and who had the same 
extraordinarily arched eyebrows as the lady who had been 
standing by the coffin), dressed all in black, her head covered 
with lace, came out of her own room -with some other ladies, 
conducted them to the room where the dead body lay, and 
said; “The service will begin immediately. Please go in.” 

Schwartz, making an indefinite bow, stood still, e-vidently 
neither accepting nor declining this in-vitation. Praskovya 
Fedorovna recognising Peter Ivanovich, sighed, went close up 
to him, took his hand, and said: “ I know^you were a true friend 
to Ivan Bych ...” and looked at him awaiting some suitable 
respon^. And Peter Ivanovich knew that, just as it had been 
t e right thing to cross himself in that room, so what he.had 

0 here was to press her hand, sigh, and say, “Believe 

1 u that the desired 

been achieved: that both he and she were touched. 

'A '^th me. I want to speak to you before it begins,” 
said the widow. “Give me your arm.” 

eter Ivanovich gave her his arm and they went to the inner 

oms, passmg Schwartz who -winked at Peter Ivano-vich 
compassionately. 

Don’t object if we find another 
pla^ui^oS^^^ ^ escape,” said his 

and more -deeply and despondently, 

kovya Fedorovna pressed his arm gratefully. When 
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they reached llie dra'mng-room, upholstered in pink cretonne 
and lighted by a dun lamp, they sat doAvn at the table — she on 
a sofa and Peter Ivanovich on a low pouf, the springs of which 
yielded spasmodically tinder his weight. Praskovj'a Fedorovna 
had been on the point of varning him to take another seat, but 
felt that such a warning was out of keeping with her present 
condition and so changed her mind. As he sat down on the 
pouf, Peter Ivanovich recalled hov Ivan llych had arranged 
this room and had consulted him regarding this pmk cretonne 
ivnth green leaves The whole room was full of furniture and 
knick-knacks, and on her way to the sofa the lace of the widow’s 
black shawl caught on the carved edge of the table Peter 
Ivanovich rose to detach it, and the sprmgs of the pouf, 
relieved of liis weight, rose also and gave him a push Tlie 
,w idow began detaching her shawl herself, and Peter Ivanovich 
again sat down, suppressing the rebellious sprmgs of the pouf 
imder him. But the widow had not quite breed herseK and Peter 
Ivanovich got up again, and agam the pouf, rebelled and 
even creaked When this was all over she took out a clean 
cambric handkerchief and began to weep The episode with the 
shawl and the struggle with the pouf had cooled Peter Ivano- 
vich’s emohons and he sat there with a sullen look on his face 
Tills awkward situation was interrupted by Sokolov, Ivan 
Hych’s butler, who came to report that the plot m the cemetery 
that Praskovya Fedorovna had chosen would cost two hundred 
roubles She stopped weeping and, looking at Peter Ivanovich 
with the air of a victim, remarked m French that it was very 
hard for her Peter Ivanovich made a silent gesture signifying 
his full conviction that it must mdeed be so 

“Please spioke,” she said m a magnanimous yet crushed 
voice, and turned to discuss with Sokolov the price of the plot 
for the grave 

Peter Ivanovich, while hghtmg his cigarette, heard her 
inquiring very circumstantially into the prices of ddferent 
plots in the cemetery and finally decide which she would take 
When that was done she gave instructions about engagmg the 
choir Sokolov then left the room. * 

“I look after everythmg myself,” she told Peter Ivanovich, 
shiftmg the albums that lay on the table; and noticing that the 
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stairs appeared the figure of Ivan Ilycli’s schoolboy son, “who 
was extremely like his father. He seemed a little ’Ivan Ilych, 
such as Peter Ivanovich remembered when they studied law 
together. His tear-stained eyes liad in them the loolc that is 
seen in the eyes of boys of thirteen or fourteen who are not 
pure-minded. When he saw Peter Ivanovich he scowled morosely 
and shamefacedly. Peter Ivanovich nodded to him and entered 
the death-chamber. The service began: candles, groans, incense, 
tears, and sobs. Peter Ivanovich stood looking gloomily down 
at his feet. He did not look once at the dead man, did not yield 
to any depressing influence, and was one of the first to leave 
the room. There was no-one in the ante-room, but Gerasim 
ar e out of the dead man’s room, rummaged with his strong 

j among the fur coats to find Peter Ivanovich’s and 
nelped him on with it. 


^ Gerasim,” said Peter Ivanovich, so as to say 
something. It s a sad affair, isn’t it?” 

CQme to it some day,” said 
healtlivV* bk teeth — ^the even, white teeth of a 

after the smell of inch^e the particularly pleasant 

“Where to, sir?” asked thel^^^ 1 ^°^^’ carbolic acid. 

“It’s not too late" en n . 

Vasihevich.” • • • 1 11 call round on Fedor 
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and therefore most terrible simple and most ordinary 

He had been a member of the t • 

the age of forty-five. His father had Justice, and died at 
serving in various ministries and df-r, official who after 

had made the sort of career whicb^h^^^^^^ ^ Petersburg, 
from which by reason of their lone servn positions 

missed, though they are obviouX unfit 

• n, and for whom therefore 
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created, which though fictitious, carry salancs of from six to 
ten thousand roubles that are not fictitious, and in receipt of 
wluch they live on to a great age. 

Sueh was the Pnvy Councillor and superfluous member of 
various superfluous institutions, Dya Epimonch Golovin. 

He had three sons, of whom Ivan Hyeh was the sceond. The 
eldest son was folloiving in lus father’s footsteps only m another 
department, and was already approaehmg that stage m the 
service at which a similar sinecure would be reached. The third 
son was a failure. He had mined his prospeets in a number of 
positions and was now semng in the railway department. His 
father and brothers, and still more their wives, not merely dis- 
liked mectmg him, but avoided remembermg his existence 
unless compelled to do so. His sister had manned Baron Greff, 
a Petersburg ofilcial of her father’s type. Ivan Bych was fe 
phimx do lafamille as people said. He was neither as cold and 
formal as his elder brother nor as wild as the younger, but was 
a happy mean between them — an intelligent, pohshed, hvely 
and agreeable man. He had studied with his younger lirother 
at the School of Law, but the latter had failed to complete the 
course and was expelled when he was in the fifth class. Ivan 
Dych finished the course well. Even when he was at the School 
of Law he was ]ust what he remamed for the rest of his life: a 
capable, cheerful, good-natured, and sociable man, though 
strict in the fulfilment of what he considered to be his duty: 
and he considered his duty to be what was so considered by 
those m authority Neither as a boy nor as a man was he a 
toady, but from early youth was by nature attracted to people 
of high station as a fly is drawn to the hght, assimilatmg then- 
ways and views of life and establishmg friendly relations with 
them All the enthusiasms of childhood and youth passed 
without leavmg much trace on him; he succumbed to sensuality, 
to vanity, and latterly among the highest classes to hberahsm, 
but always withm limits which his instmet unfailmgly indi- 
cated to liim as correct 

At school he had done thmgs which had formerly seemed to 
him very homd and made him feel disgusted with himself when 
he did them, but when later on he saw that such actions were 
done by people of good position and that they did not regard 
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table was endangered by his cigaretle-ash, she immediately 
passed him an ash-tray, saying as she did so: “I consider it an 
affectation to say that my grief prevents my attending to 
practical affairs. On the contrary, if anything can — I won’t 
say console me, but — distract me, it is seeing to everything 
concerning him.” She again took out her handkerchief as if 
preparing to cry, but suddenly, as if mastering her feelings, she 
shook herself and began to speak calmly. “But there is some- 
thing I want to talk to you about.” 

Peter Ivanovich bowed, keeping control of the springs of the 
pouf, which immediately began quivering under him. 

“He suffered terribly the last few days.” 

“Did he?” said Peter Ivanovich. 

• “Oh, terribly! He screamed unceasingly, not for minutes but 
for hours. For the last three days he screamed incessantly. It 
was unendurable. I cannot understand how I bore it; you 
could hear him three rooms off. Oh, what I have suffered!” 

“Is it possible that he was conscious all that time?” asked 
Peter Ivanovich. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “To the last moment. He took leave 
of us a quarter of an hour before he died, and asked us to take 
Volodya away.” 

The thought of the sufferings of this man he had known so 
intimately, first as a merry little boy, then as a school-mate, 
and later as a grown-up colleague, suddenly struck Peter 
yanovich with horror, despite an unpleasant consciousness of 
^s own and this woman’s dissimulation. He again saw that 

brow and that nose pressing down on the lip, and felt afraid 
for himself. ^ 


Three days of frightful suffering and then death! Why, that 
might suddenly, at any time, ^happen to me,” he thought, and 
for a moment felt terrified. But— he did not himself know 

reflection at once occurred to him that 
Is!! to I™'! Hych and not to him, and that it 

hould not and could not happen to him, and that to t hin k that 
It coidd wodd be yielding to depression which he ought not to 

refleoHn plainly showed. After which 

ililh w t I Ivanovich felt reassured, and began to ask 
with interest about the detaUs of Ivan Hych’s death; as though 
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death was an accident natural to Ivan Hych but certauily not 
to himself. 

After many details of the really dreadful physical suffermgs 
Ivan Ilych had endured (which details he learnt only from the 
ciTcct those sufferings hbd produced on Praskovya Fedorovna’s 
nerves) the widow apparently found it necessary to get to 
business. 

“ Oh, Peter Ivanovich, how hard it isl How terribly, terribly 
hard!” and she again began to weep. 

Peter Ivanovich sighed and waited for her to fimsh blowmg 
her nose. When she had done so he said, “Beheve me . . .” 
and she again began talking and brought out what was evidently 
her chief concern with him — ^namely, to question him as to 
how she could obtam a grant of money from the government 
on the occasion of her husband’s death. She made it appear 
that she was askmg Peter Ivanovich’s advice about her pen- 
sion, but he soon saw that she already knew about that to the 
minutest detail, more even than he did himself. She knew how 
much could be got out of the government m consequence of 
her husband’s death, but wanted to find out whether she could 
not possibly extract sometlung more. Peter Ivanovich fried 
to think of some means of domg so, but after reflectmg for a 
while and, out of propnety, condemmng the government for 
its mggardhness, he said he thought that nothmg more could 
be got Then she sighed and evidently began to devise means 
of getting nd of h^r visitor. Noticmg this, he put out his cigar- 
ette, rose, pressed her hand, and went out mto the ante-room. 

In the dinmg-room where the clock stood that Ivan Bych 
had liked so much, and had bought at an antique shop, Peter 
Ivanovich met a pnest and a few acquamtances who had 'come 
to attend the service, and he recognised Ivan Hych’s daughter, 
a handsome young woman She was in black and her shm figure 
appeared slimmer than ever. She had a gloomy, detennmed, 
almost angry expression, and bowed to Peter Ivanovich as 
thoiigh he were in some way to blame Behmd her, with the 
same offended look, stood a wealthy young man, an examnung 
magistrate, whom Peter Ivanovich also knew and who was her 
fianc6, as he had heard He bowed mournfully to them and was 
about to pass mto the death-chambCT, when from under the 
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steirs appeared the figure of Ivan Ilycli’s schoolboy son, who 
was extremely like his father. He seemed a little Ivan llych, 
such as Peter Ivanovich remembered when they studied law 
together. His tear-stained eyes had in them the look that is 
seen in the eyes of boys of thirteen or fourteen who are not 
pure-minded. When he saw Peter Ivanovich he scowled morosely 
and shamefacedly. Peter Ivanovich nodded to him and entered 
the death-chamber. The service began: candles, groans, incense, 
tears, and sobs. Peter Ivanovich stood looking gloomily down 
at his feet. He did not look once at the dead man, did not j'icld 
to any depressing influence, and was one of the first to leave 
the room. There was no-one in the ante-room, but Gerasim 
darted out of the dead man’s room, rummaged with liis strong 
hands among the fur coats to find Peter Ivanovich’s and 
helped him on with it. 

“Well, friend Gerasim,” said Peter Ivanovich, so as to saj^ 
something. “It’s a sad affair, isn’t it?” 

“It’s God’s will. We shall all come to it some day,” said 
Gerasim, displaying his teeth — ^the • even, white teeth of a 
healthy peasant — and, like a man in the thick of urgent work, 
he briskly opened the front door, called the coachman, helped 
Peter Ivanovich into the sledge, and sprang back to the porch 
as if in readiness for what he had to do next. 

Peter Ivanovich found the fresh air particularly pleasant 
after the smell of incense, the dead body, and carbolic acid. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the coachman. 

“It’s not too late even now. . , , I’ll call round on Fedor 
Vasilievich.” 

t ^ 


n 


Ivan Hych’s life had been most simple and most ordinary 
and therefore most terrible. 

He had been a member of the Court of Justice, and died at 
the age of forty-five. His father had been an official who after 
serving in various ministries and departments in Petersburg, 
had made the sort of career which brings men to positions 
from which by reason of their long service they cannot be dis- 
though they are obviously unfit to hold any respon- 
si le position, and ' for whom therefore posts are specially 
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created, •which though fictitious, carry salanes of from six to 
ten thousand roubles that are not fictitious, and m receipt of 
which they hve on to a great age. 

Such was the Privy Councillor and superfluous member of 
various superfluous institutions, Ilya Epimo'vich Golo'vm. 

He had three sons, of whom Ivan Hych was the second The 
eldest son was foUowmg m his father’s footsteps only m another 
department, and was already approachmg that stage m the 
service at which a similar smecure would be reached. The third 
son was a failure. He had rumed his prospects m a number of 
positions and was now servmg m the railway department His 
father and brothers, and stall more their wives, not merely dis- 
hked meetang him, but avoided remembering his existence 
unless compelled to do so. His sister had married Baron Greff, 
a Petersburg official of her father’s type. Ivan Bych was le 
pMnix de lafamiUe as people said. He was neither as cold and 
formal as his elder brother nor as -wild as the younger, but was 
a happy mean between them — an mtelligent, pohshed, hvely 
and agreeable man. He had studied ■with his younger brother 
at the School of Law, but the latter had failed to complete the 
course and was expelled when he was m the fifth class. Ivan 
Hych fimshed the course well. Even when he was at the School 
of Law he was just what he rcmamed for the rest of his hfe; a 
capable, cheerful, good-natured, and sociable man, though 
stoct m the fulfilment of what he considered to be his duty: 
and he considered his duty to be what was so considered by 
those m authority Neither as a boy nor as a man was he a 
toady, but from early youth was by nature attracted to people 
of high station as a fly is dra'wn to the fight, assimilating then 
ways and -views of life and estabfishmg friendly relations with 
them All the enthusiasms of childhood and youth passed 
•without lea-ving much trace on him; he succumbed to sensuahtj% 
to vamty, and latterly among the highest classes to liberahsm, 
but always -withm lirmts which his mstanct unfazlmgly m5i- 
cated to Tiim as correct. 

At school he had done thmgs which had formerly seemed to 
him very homd and made him feel disgusted ivith himself when 
he did them, but when later on he saw that such actions were 
done by people of good position and that they did not regard 
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tried on the contrary to soften its expression, but the con- 
seiousness of it and of the possibility of softening its effect, 
supplied the chief interest and attraction of his oOicc. In his 
work itself, especially in liis examinations, he very soon acquired 
a method of eliminating all considerations irrelevant to the 
legal aspect of 'the case, and reducing even the most compli- 
cated case to a form in Avhich it would be presented on paper 
only in its externals, completely excluding his personal opinion 
of the matter, while above all observing every prescribed 
formality. The work was new and Ivan Ilych W'as one of the 
first men to apply the new Code of 1864.^ 

On taking up the post of examining magistrate in a new town, 
he made new acquaintances and connections, placed himself on 
a new footing, and assumed a somewhat different tone. He took 
up an attitude of. rather dignified aloofness towards the provin- 
cial authorities, but picked out the best circle of legal gentle- 
rnen and wealthy gentry living in the town and assumed a tone 
ot slight dissatisfaction with the government, of moderate 
liberahsm, and of enlightened citizenship. At the same time, 
without at all altering the elegance of his toilet, he ceased 
s aving s chin, and allowed his beard to grow as it pleased, 
ivan U^h settled down very pleasantly in this new town. 

which inclined towards opposition to the 
rnor, was friendly, Ihs salary was larger, and he began to 

to fo™ of bridge), which he fouSd added Lt a little 

to the pleasure of hfe, for he had a capaeity for cards played 

rti^Tou"’ -d astutet’so tkt 

F™oto^^ 

clever, and brilliaut girl of the set T attraotivi^ 

among other amnsemente and relaxations fr ^ “iT ’ “ 

examining magistrate, Ivan Ilych estabUshST!^ 

relations with her. ^ estabhshed hght and playful 

While he had been an. ofiBeial on en,. • i 

accustomed to dance, but now as an be had been 

was exceptional for him to do so Tf n magistrate it 

mm xo do so. If he danced now, he did it 

1 The emancipation of the serfs in isfu xwoc f n 
round reform oi judicial proceedings. AM^ followed by a thorough all- 
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as if to show that though he served imder the reformed order 
of things, and had reached the fifth official rank, yet when it 
came to dancmg he could do it better than most people So at 
the end of an evemng he sometimes danced with Praskovya 
Fedorovna, and it was chiefly durmg these dances that he cap- 
tivated her. She fell m love with him Ivan Hych had at fir^ 
no defimte mtention of marrymg, hut when the girl fell in love 
with him he said to himself “Really, why shouldn’t I marry?” 

Praskovya Fedorovna came of a good family, was not bad- 
lookmg, and had some httle property. Ivan Rych might have 
aspired to a more bnlhant match, but even this was good. He 
had his salary, and she, he hoped, would have an equal income. 
She was well connected, and was a sweet, pretty, and thoroughly 
correct young woman To say that Ivan Rych married because 
he feU m love -with Praskovya Fedorovna and foimd that she 
sympathised with his views of life would be as mcorrect as to 
say that he married because his social circle approved of the 
match He was swayed by both these considerations: the mar- 
riage gave him personal satisfaction, and at the same time it 
was considered the nght thmg by the most highly placed of 
his associates 

So Ivan Rych got married 

The preparations for mamage and the beginmng of married 
life, with its conjugal caresses, the new fumiture, new crockery, 
and new hnen, were very pleasant until his wife became preg- 
nant — so that Ivan Rych had begun to think that mamage 
would not impair the easy, agreeable, gay and always decorous 
character of his fife, approved of by society and regarded by 
himself as natural, but would even improve it. But from the 
first months of his wife’s pregnancy, something new, unplea- 
sant, depressmg, and unseemly, and from which there was no 
way of escape, unexpectedly showed itself. 

His wife, without any reason — de gatetd de ccevr as Ivan Rych 
expressed it to himself — ^began to disturb the pleasure and 
propnety of tlieir hfe She began to be jealous without any 
cause, expected him to devote his whole attention to her, foimd 
fault with everything, and made coarse and ill-mannered scenes. 

At first Ivan Rych hoped to escape from the unpleasantness 
of this state of affairs by the same easy and decorous relation 
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them as wrong, he was able not exactly to I'cgarcl them as 
right, but to forget about them entirely or not be at all troubled 
at remembering them. 

Having graduated from the School of Law and qualified 
for the tenth rank of the civil service, and having received 
money from his father for his equipment, Ivan Ilych ordered 
himself clothes at Scharmcr’s, the fashionable tailor, hung a 
medallion inscribed respice fincm on his watch-chain, took leave 
of his professor and the prince who was patron of the school, 
had a farewell dinner with his comrades at Donon’s first-class 
restaurant, and with his new and fasliionable portmanteau, 
hnen, clothes, shaving and other toilet appliances, and a 
traveUing rug, all purchased at the best shops, he set off for 
one of the provinces where, tlirough her father’s influence, he 
had been attached to the Governor as an official for special 
service. 


In the province Ivan Ilych soon arranged as easy and agree- 
able a position for himself as he had had at the School of Law. 
He performed his official tasks, made his career, and at the 
same time amused himself pleasantly and decorously. Occa- 
sionally he paid official visits to country districts, where he 
behaved with dignity both to his superiors and inferiors, and 
performed the duties entrusted to him, which related chiefly 
to the sectarians, with an exactness and incorruptible honesty 
of which he could not but feel proud. 

In official matters, despite his youth and taste for frivolous 
gaiety, he was exceedingly reserved, pimctilious, and even 
severe; but in society he was often amusing and witty, and 
always good-natured, correct in his manner, and hon enfant, 
as the Governor and his wife— with whom he was like one of 
the fanuly— used to say of him. 

In the province he had an affair with a lady who made 
^yances to the elegant yoimg lawyer, and there was also a 
vicU ^ were carousals with aides-de-camp who 

after-supper visits to a certain out- 
ying s ee o oubtful reputation; and there was too some 

^ <^hief’s wife, but all 
^ such a tone of good breeding that no hard 
names could be apphed to it. It all came under the heading 
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of the French saying. “Ilfaui que jeunesse se passe It was 
all done with clean hands, m clean linen, with French phrases, 
and above all among people of the best society and conse- 
quently with the approval of people of rank 

So Ivan Hych served for five years and then came a change m 
his ofiicial life. The new and reformed judicial institutions were 
introduced, and new men were needed Ivan Hych beeame such 
a new man. He was oS’ered the post of exammmg magistrate, 
and he accepted it though the post was m another provmce 
and obhged him to give up the connections he had formed and 
to make new ones His friends met to give him a send-off, theyi. 
had a group-photograph taken and presented him with a silver 
cigarette-case, and he set off to his new post. 

As examimng magistrate Ivan llych was just as comme tl 
faut and decorous a man, inspinng general respect and capable 
of separatmg his official duties from his private hfe, as he had 
been when actmg as an ofiicial on special service His duties 
.now as examining magistrate were far more mterestmg and 
attractive than before In his former position it had been plea- 
sant to wear an imdress uniform made by Scharmer, and to 
pass through the crowd of petitioners and officials who were 
timorously awaitmg an audience with the Governor, and who 
envied him as with free and easy gait he went straight mto his 
chiefs private room to have a cup of tea and a cigarette with 
him. But not many people had then been directly dependent on 
him— jonly pohce officials and the sectarians when he went on 
special missions — and he liked to treat them pohtely, almost 
as comrades, as if he were lettmg them feel that he who had the 
power to crush them was treating them m this simple, friendly 
way There were then but few such people But now, as an 
exammmg magistrate, Ivan Hych felt that everyone without 
exception, even the most important an\i self-satisfied, was in 
his power, and that he need only write a few words on a sheet 
of paper with a certam headmg, and this or that important, 
self-satisfied person would be brought before him m the role of 
an accused person or a witness, and if he did not choose to 
allow him to sit down, would have to stand before him and 
answer his questions Ivan Bych never abused his power, he 
1 Youth must have its fling. 
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tried on the contrary to soften its expression, but the con- 
sciousness of it and of the possibility of softening ita effect, 
supplied the chief interest and attraction of his ofiicc. In lus 
work itself, especially in his examinations, he vcr\'^ soon acquired 
a method of eliminating all considerations irrelevant to the 
legal aspect of the case, and reducing even the most . compli- 
cated case to a form in which it would be presented on paper 
° externals, completely excluding his personal opinion 

o t e matter, while above all observing every prescribed 
formality. The work was new and Ivan Ilych was one of tlie 
nrst men to apply the new Code of 1864-.1 

On teking up the post of examining magistrate in a new town, 
e ^3- e new acquaintances and connections, placed himself on 
new and assumed a somewhat dilTcrent tone. He took 

of. rather dignified aloofness towards the provin- 
picked out the best circle of legal gentle- 
of ^ 4J f living in the town and assumed a tone 

liberflli'cm faction with the government, of moderate 

^thour;/''u f citizenship. At the same time, 

shavW hi «l<:gance of his toilet, he ceased 

Ivan Hvoh allowed his beard to grow as it pleased. 

The societv^tr^^^^^^ down very pleasantly in this new town. 
Oovernor,^as SenSv towards opposition to the 

play vint (a form of larger, and he began to 

to the pleasure of life\^^L\^^^ ^ 

good-humouredly, and Lit ^ ^^ds, played 

he usually won. rapidly and astutely, so that 

kovya ^who 

clever, and brilliant oirl r attractive, 

among other ^l^ch he moved, and 

examining magistrate Tv relaxations from his labours as 
relations with her. ' cstabhshed light and playful 

accustomed toLanL ^bi special service he had been 

was exceptional for ifim to^drso^ an examining magistrate it 
1 Th_ ‘ . o so. If he danced now, he did it 

round refonn o? judfcial foUowed by a thorough aU- 
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as if to show tliat though he served under the reformed order 
of things, and liad reached the fifth ofTicial rank, yet when it 
came to dancing he could do it better than most people. So at 
the end of an evening he sometimes danced with Praskovya 
Fedorovna, and it was chiefly during these dances that he cap- 
tivated her She fell m love -with him. Ivan llych had at first 
no definite intention of marrying, but when the girl fell in love 
vath him he said to himself: “Really, why shouldn’t I marry?” 

Praskovya Fedoro\ma came of a good family, was not bad- 
looking, and had some little property. Ivan llych might have 
aspired to a more brilhant match, but even this was good He 
had his salary, and she, he hoped, would have an equal income. 
She was wcH connected, and was a sweet, pretty, and thoroughly 
eorrcct young v oman. To say that Ivan Dych married because 
he fell in love -with Praskovya Fedorovna and foimd that she 
sympathised with his views of life would be as mcotrect as to 
say that he married because his social circle approved of the 
match He was swayed by both these considerations the mar- 
riage gave him personal satisfaction, and at the same tune it 
was considered the nght thmg by the most highly placed of 
his associates. 

So Ivan Rych got married 

The preparations for marriage and the begmmng of married 
life, with its conjugal caresses, the new furmture, new crockery, 
and new linen, were very pleasant until his wife became preg- 
nant — so that Ivan Hych had begun to thmk that marriage 
would not impau the easy, agreeable, gay and always decorous 
character of his Me, approved of by society and regarded by 
himself as natural, but would even improve it But from the 
first months of his wife’s pregnancy, somethmg new, unplea- 
sant, depressing, and unseemly, and from which there was no 
way of escape, unexpectedly showed itself 

Ebs wife, without any reason — de gaieU de ccevr as Ivan Rych 
expressed it to himself — ^began to disturb the pleasure and 
propriety of their Me. She began to be jealous without any 
cause, expected hun to devote his whole attention to her, found 
fault with everything, and made coarse and ill-mannered scenes 
At first Ivan Rych hoped to escape from the impleasantness 
of this state of affairs by the same easy and decorous relation 
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him. The consciousness of his power, being able to ruin anybody 
he wished to ruin, the importance, even the external dign^ 7 
of his entry into court, or meetings with liis subordinates, n\s 
success with superiors and inferiors, and above all his masto y 
handling of cases, of which he was conscious — all this gave un 
pleasure and filled his life, together w’ith chats with his co 
leagues, dinners, and bridge. So that on the whole Ivan Ilyc s 
life continued to flow as he considered it should do — pleasant J 

and properly. \ , 

So things continued for another seven years. His eldes 
daughter was already sixteen, another child had died, and onlj 
one son was left, a schoolboy and a subject of dissension. 

Ilych wanted to put him in the School of Law, but to spih 
bin Praskovya Fedorovna entered him at .the High School 
The daughter had been educated at home and had turned ou 
well; the boy did not learn badly either. 

xn 

So Ivan Lych lived for seventeen years after his raarriag^ 
He was already a Public Prosecutor of long standing, and had 
declined several proposed transfers while awaiting a more 
desirable post, when an unanticipated and unpleasant occur- 
rence quite upset the peaceful course of his life. He was expect- 
ing to be offered the post of presiding judge in a University 
town, hut Happe somehow came to the front and obtained the 
appointment instead. Ivan Ilych became irritable, reproached 
Happe, and quarrelled both with him and with his immediate 
( superiors ^who became colder to him and again passed hira 
over when other appointments were made. 

This was in 1880, the hardest year of Ivan Hych’s life. It 
was then that it became evident on the one hand that bis 
salary was msi^cient for them to live on, and on the other 
that he had been forgotten, and not only this, but that what 
was for him the gr^test and most cruel injustice appeared to 
others a quite ordmary occurrence. Even his father did not 
consider it his duty to help him. Ivan Hych felt himself aban- 
'doned by everyone, and that they regarded his position with 
a salary of 8,500 roubles (about £350) as quite normal and 
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even fortunate. He alone knew that Avith the eonsciousness of 
the injustices dohe him, witli his wfe’s incessant nagging, and 
with the debts he had contracted by hving beyond his means, 
his position was far from normal. 

In order to save money that summer he obtained leave of 
absence and went with lus wife to live m tlie country at her 
brother’s place 

In the country, without his work, he expenenced ennui for 
the first time in his life, and not only ennui but mtolerable 
depression, and he decided that it was impossible to go on 
livmg like that, and that it was necessary to take energetic 
measures 

Having passed a sleepless night pacmg up and down the 
veranda, he decided to go to Petersburg and bestir himself, 
m order to punish those who had failed to appreeiate him and 
to get transferred to another mmistry 

Next day, despite many protests from his wife and her 
brother, he started for Petersburg with the sole object of 
obtaining a post with a salary of five thousand roubles a year. 
He was no longer bent on any particular department, or ten- 
dency, or land of activity All he now wanted was an appomt- 
ment to another post with a salary of five thousand roubles, 
either m the adnjimstration, m the banks, with the railways, m 
one of the Empress Marya’s Institutions, or even in the cus- 
toms — but it had to carry with it a salary of five thousand 
roubles and be in a mmistry other than that m which they had 
failed to appreciate him 

And this quest of Ivan Hych’s was crowned with remarkable 
and unexpected success At Kursk an acquaintance of his, F. I. 
Hym, got mto the first-class carnage, sat down beside Ivan 
Hych, and told him of a telegram just received by the Governor 
of Kursk annoimcing that a change was about to take place m 
the mimstry Peter Ivanovich was to be superseded by Ivan 
Semenovich 

The proposed change, apart from its significance for Russia, 
had a special significance forivan Rych, because by bnngmg 
forward a new man, Peter Petrovich, and consequently his 
fnend, Zachar Ivanovich, it was highly favourable for Ivan 
Ilych, since Zachar Ivanovich was a fnend and colleague of his. 
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to life that had served him heretofore; he tried it ignore his 
wife s disagreeable moods, continued to live in his usual easy 
and pleasant way, invited friends to liis house for a game of 
cards, and also tried going out to liis club or spending his 
evenings with friends. But one day his wife began upbraiding 
him so vigorously, using such coarse w'ords, and continued to 
abuse him every time he did not fulfil her demands, so reso- 
lutely and with such evident determination not to give way 
tiU he submitted that is, till he stayed at home and W'as bored 
3ust as she was— that he became alarmed. He now realised that 
inatrunony— at any rate with Praskovya Fedorovna— was not 
a ways conducive to the pleasures and amenities of life but on 
the contrary often infringed both comfort and propriety, and 
^ 4- ^ therefore entrench himself against such infringe- 
Ivan Ilych began to seek for means of doing so. His 
thing that imposed upon Praskovj^a 
^ork and the duties 

own in/? ^ ^ began struggling with his wife to secure his 

own mdependence. 

vaSm oUld, the attempts to feed it and the 

illnesses of m and with the real and imaginary 

^ deLalr^ aynrpathy 

ne“d about which he understood notLg, the 

became still more^i^^Iti “ 

tratwd“L"'c:™ I-n Bych 

official work /li/i n ot his life more and more to his 

more ambitious than brfore. ° became 

reused that’r^^ge'^ thoL?-!“^ -wedding, Ivan Bych had 
life, is in fact a verv inVr' 4- some comforts to 

in order to perform one 4 ^ ® and difficult affair towards which 
approved of by socief-u- decorous life 

’“Ind i*rn"B ^ 

life. He only re^uired^ofTf attitude towards married 

housewife, and bed^^wW* 

propriety of external forme n above aU that 

temal forms required by pubHc opinion. For the 
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rest he looked for hght-hearted pleasure and propriety, and was 
very thankful when he found them, but if he met with anta- 
gonism and querulousness he at once retired mto his separate 
fenced-off world of official duties, where he found satisfaction. 

Ivan Hych was esteemed a good official, and after three years 
was made Assistant Puhhc Prosecutor, Has new duties, their 
importance, the possibihty of indicting and impnsonmg anyone 
he chose, the pubhcity his speeches received, and the success 
he had m all these things, made his work still more attractive. 

More children came His wife became more and more queru- 
lous and ill-tempered, but the attitude Ivan Hych had adopted 
towards his home life rendered him almost impervious to her 
grumbhng 

After seven years’ service in that town he was transferred 
to another province as Pubhc Prosecutor They moved, but 
were short of money and his wife did not like the place they 
moved to Though the salary was higher the cost of hvmg was 
greater, besides which two of their children died and family hfe 
became still more impleasant for him 

Praskovya Fedorovna blamed her husband for every mcon- 
vemence they encountered m their new home. Most of the con- 
versations between husband and wife, especially as to the 
children’s education, led to topics which recalled former dis- 
putes, 'and those disputes were apt to flare up agam at any 
moment There remamed only those rare periods of amorous- 
ness which stdl came to them at tunes but did not last long 
These were islets at which they anchored for a while and then 
again ’set out upon that ocean of veiled hostflity which showed 
itself m their aloofness from one another. This aloofness might 
have grieved Ivan Hych had he considered that it ought not to 
exist, but he now regarded the position as normal, and even 
made it the goal at which he aimed in family hfe. Bbs aim was 
to free himself more and more from those unpleasantnesses and 
to give them a semblance of harmlessness and propriety. He 
attamed this by spendmg less and less time with his family, 
and when obliged to be at home he tried to safeguard bic 
position by the presence of outsiders The chief thmg, however, 
was that he had his ofBcial duties The whole interest of big 
hfe now centred in the^ official world and that mterest absorbed 
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him. The consciousness of his power, being able to ruin anybody 
he wished to ruin, the importance, even the external dignity 
of his entry into court, or meetings with his subordinates, his 
success with superiors and inferiors, and above all his masterly 
handling of cases, of which he was conscious — all this gave him 
pleasure and filled liis life, together with chats with his col- 
leagues, dinners, and bridge. So that on the whole Ivan Ilych's 
life continued to flow as he considered it should do — ^pleasantly 
and properly. 

So things continued for another seven years. His eldest 
daughter was already sixteen, another child had died, and only 
one son was left, a schoolboy and a subject of dissension. Ivan 
Ilych wanted to put him in the School of Law, but to spite 
him Praskovya Fedorovna entered him at the High School. 
The daughter had been educated at home and had turned out 
weU; the boy did not learn badly either. 


m 


So Ivan Lych lived for seventeen years after his marriage. 
He was already a Public Prosecutor of long standing, and had 
declined several proposed transfers while awaiting a more 
desirable post, when an unanticipated and impleasant occur- 
rence quite upset the peaceful course of his life. He was expect- 
ing to be offered the post of presiding judge in a University 
town, but Happe somehow came to the front and obtained the 
^pointment instead. Ivan Hych became irritable, reproached 
appe, and quarrelled both with him and with his immediate 
1 superiors ^who became colder to him and again passed him 
ov^ when other appointments were made. 

This was in 1880, the hardest year of Ivan Hych’s life. It 
was then that it became evident on the one hand that his 
sala^ was insufficient for them to live on, and on the other 
■wn r ^ been forgotten, and not only this, but that what 
or un the greatest and most cruel injustice appeared to 
or'^ary occurrence. Even his father did not 

himself aban- 

a salnTxf ^^®y regarded his position with 

salary of 8,500 roubles (about £850) as quite normal and 
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even fortunate. He alone knew that with the consciousness of 
the injustices dohe him, with his wife’s incessant nagging, and 
with the debts he had contracted by living beyond his means, 
Ins position was far from normal. 

In order to save money that summer he obtamed leave of 
absence and went with lus ivifc to live in the country at her 
brother’s place. 

In the country, without his work, he experienced ennui for 
the first time m his hfc, and not only ennui but intolerable 
depression, and he decided that it was impossible to go on 
livmg like that, and that it was necessary to take energetic 
measures 

Having passed a sleepless night pacmg up and down the 
veranda, he decided to go to Petersburg and bestir himself, 
m order to punish those who had failed to appreciate him and 
to get transferred to another ministry. 

Next day, despite many protests from his wife and her 
brother, he started for Petersburg with the sole object of 
obtaimng a post with a salary of five thousand roubles a year. 
He was no longer bent on any particular department, or ten- 
dency, or kmd of activity All he now wanted was an appomt- 
ment to another post with a salary of five thousand roubles, 
either m the adnjmistration, m the banks, with the railways, in 
one of the Empress Marya’s Institutions, or even in the cus- 
toms — ^but it had to carry with it a salary of five thousand 
roubles and be m a ministry other than that in which they had 
failed to appreciate him. 

And this quest of Ivan Bych’s was crowned wth remarkable 
and unexpected success At Kursk an acquaintance of his, F. I. 
Hym, got into the first-class carnage, sat down beside Ivan 
Hych, and told him of a telegram just received by the Governor 
of Kursk annotmcing that a change was about to take place m 
the ministry Peter Ivanovich was to be superseded by Ivan 
Semenovich. 

The proposed change, apart from its significance for Russia, 
had a special sigmficance fordvan Rych, because by bnngmg 
forward a new man, Peter Petrovich, and consequently his 
fnend, Zachar Ivanovich, it was highly favourable for Ivan 
Ilych, smee Zachar Ivanovich was a friend and colleague of his. 
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and agile man he clung on and only knocked liis .side against 
the knob of the window frame. The bruised plajje W'as painful 
but the pain soon passed, and he felt parlicularlv bright and 
well just then. He ^^Tote: “I feel fifteen years younger.” He 
thought he would have everything ready by September, but 
it dragged on till mid-October. But the result was cliarming, 
not only in his eyes, but to everyone who saw it. 

In reality it was just what is usually seen in the houses of 
people of moderate means who want to appear rich, and tlicre* 
fore succeed only in resembling others like themselves; there 
were damasks, dark wood, plants, rugs, and dull and polished 
bronzes—all the things people of a certain class have in order 
to resemble other people of that class. His house was so like the 
others that it would never have been noticed, but to liim it all 
seeme to be quite exceptional. He was very happy when he 

station and brought them to the newly- 
"P’ ™ “ white tie 

decorated with plants, and when 
exXtT,»«* *awing-room and the study uttering 

in their ^ delight. He conducted them everywhere, drank 
■ “e^r/ whr®^ pleasure At tea that 

asked him Lout Sfl\e 

and haLfJXtdlt JpWetL” 

h^^when it. tmicheJ, 

happens,^rhfn tw” orthLruLtyLttltdL th“'f “ d t^^ 
were just one room short— airf L.t, 11“ “ 
which as always was just a little (soL fl •creased income, 
too little, but it was all very nice hundred roubles) 



thing bought, that thing ordered, fnother tld° 

something else adjusted. Though Sere 

between husband and wife, they were both ,o n 

and had so much to do that it all passed off withouTt“ 

any serious 
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quarrels. Wlien nothing was left to arrange it became rather dull 
and somethmg seemed to be laekmg, but they were then making 
acquamtances7 forming habits, and life was growing fuller. 

Ivan Hych spent his mormngs at the law -court and came 
home to dmner, and at first he was generally m a good humour, 
though he oceasionally beeame im table just on account of his 
house (Every spot on the tablecloth or the upholstery, and 
every broken wmdow-bhnd strmg, irritated him. He had 
devoted so much trouble to arranging it all that every dis- 
turbance of it distressed him ) But on the whole his life ran 
its course as he beheved hfe should do: easily, pleasantly, and 
decorously. 

He got up at nine, drank his coffee, read the paper, and then 
put on his undress umform and went to the law courts. There 
the harness in which he worked had already been stretched 
to fit him and he donned it without a hitch petitioners, 
inqmnes at the chancery, the chancery itself, and the sittings, 
public and administrative In all this the thmg was to exclude 
everythmg fresh and -vital, which always disturbs the regular 
course of ofiicial business, and to admit only official relations 
•with people, and then only on official grounds A man would 
come, for instance, wanting some information. Ivan Hych, as 
one in whose sphere the matter did not he, would have nothmg 
to do with him; but if the man had some business with him m 
his official capacity, somethmg that could be expressed on 
pfficially stamped paper, he would do everythmg, positively 
everythmg he could -mthm the limits of such relations, and m 
domg so would mamtain the semblance of friendly human 
relations, that is, would observe the courtesies of life As soon 
as the official relations ended, so did everythmg else Ivan Bych 
possessed this capacity to separate his real life from the official 
side of affairs and not mix the two, m the highest degree, and 
by long practice and natural aptitude had brought it to such a 
pitch that sometimes, m the manner of a -virtuoso, he ivould 
even allow lumself to let the human and official relations mingle 
He let himself do this just because he felt that he could at any 
time he chose resume the strictly official attitude again and 
drop the human relation And he did it all easdy, pleasantly, 
correctly, and even artistically. In the intervals between the 
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In Moscow this news was confirmed, and on reaching Peters 
burs Ivan Ilych found Zachar Ivanovich and received 
definite promise of an appointment in his former departmen 


of Justice* - 1 ’ 1 1 c 

A week later he telegraphed to his wife*. Zachar in ^ 

place. I shall receive appointment on presentation of repor . ^ 
Thanks to this change of personnel, Ivan Ilych had unex- 
pectedly obtained an appointment in his former ministry v ic 
placed him two stages above his former colleagues besici(» 
giving him five thousand roubles salary and three thousano 
five hundred roubles for expenses connected with his remova . 
All his ill humoiu- towards his former enemies and the whole 
department vanished, and Ivan Hych was completely happ^ 
He returned to the country more cheerful and contente 
than he had been for a long time. Praskovya Fedorovna a so 
cheered up and a truce was arranged between them. Ivan Hyc 
told of how he had been feted by everybody in Petersburg 
how all those who had been his enemies were put to shame an 
now fawned on him, how envious they were of his appoint- 
ment, and haw much everybody in Petersburg had liked him. 

Praskovya Fedorovna listened to all this and appeared to 
believe it. She did not contradict anything, but only made 
plans for their life in the town to which they were going. Ivan 
Bych saw with delight that these plans were his plans, that he 
and his wife agreed, and that, after a stumble, his life was 
regaining its due and natural character of pleasant light- 
heartedness and decorum. 


Ivan Ilych had come back for a short time onlj’-, for he had 
to take up his new duties on the 10 th of September. Moreover, 
he needed time to settle into the new place, to move all his 
belongings from the province, and to buy and order many 
additional things: in a word, to make such arrangements as he 
had resolved on, which were almost exactly what Praskovya 
Fedorovna, too, had decided on. 


Now t^t everything had happened so fortunately, and that 
he and his wdfe were at one in tlieir aims and, moreover, saw so 
little of one another, they got on together better than they 
had done since the first years of marriage. Ivan Ilych had 
thought of taking his family away with him at once, but the 
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insistence of his wife’s brother and her sister-in-law, who had 
suddenly become particularly amiable and friendly to him and 
his family, mduced him to depart alone. 

So he departed, and the cheerful state of mind mduced by 
his success and by the harmony between his wife and hnpsclf, 
the one intensifymg the other, did not leave him He found a 
dehghtful house, just the thmg both he and his wife had 
dreamt of. Spacious, lofty reception-rooms in the old style, a' 
convenient and dignified study, rooms for his \vife and daughter, 
a study for his son — it might have been specially built for them. 
Ivan Ilych himself supenntended the arrangements, chose the 
wall-papers, supplemented the furniture (preferably with 
antiques which he considered particularly comme il font), and 
supervised the upholstenng. Eveiythmg progressed and pro- 
gressed and approached the ideal he had set himself; even when 
thmgs .were only half completed they exceeded his expecta- 
tions. He saw what a refined and elegant character, free from 
vulganty, it would aU have when it was ready. On fallmg asleep 
he pictured to himself how the reception-room would look. 
Lookmg at the yet unfinished drawmg-room he could see the 
fireplace, the screen, the what-not, the little chairs dotted here 
and there, the dishes and plates on the walls, and the bronzes, 
as they would be when everything wa^ m place He was pleased 
by the thought of how his wife and daughter, who shared his 
taste m this matter, would be impressed by it They were cer- 
tamly not expectmg as much. He had been particularly suc- 
cessM m findmg, and buying cheaply, antiques which gave a 
particularly aristocratic character to the whole place But m 
his letters he mtentionally understated everythmg m order to 
be able to surprise them All this so absorbed him that his r-.u 
duties — though he liked his official work — ^interested and 

than he had expected. Sometimes he even had ®*^ah a 
absent-mindedness durmg the Court Sessions, arJso, he would 
sider whether he should have straight or curv^iations mingle 
his curtains. He was so mterested in it all t" could at any 
things himself, rearranging ifehe furmture, tbtude again and 
curtains Once when mountmg a step-ladd* aasify, pleasantly, 
holsterer, who did not understand, how he between the 

draped, he made a false step and shpped,^ 
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and agile man he clung on and only knocked his side against 
the knob of the window frame. The loruised plage was painful 
but the pain soon passed, and he felt particularly bright and 
well just then. He 'VNTote: “I feel fifteen years younger.” He 
thought he would have everything ready by September, but 
it dragged on till mid-October. But the result was charming, 
not only in his eyes, but to everyone who saw it. 

In reahty it was just what is usually seen in the houses of 
people of moderate means who want to appear rich, and there- 
fore succeed only in resembhng others like themselves; there 
were damasks, dark wood, plants, rugs, and dull and polished 
bronzes all the things people of a certain class have in order 
to resemble other people of that class. His house was so like the 
others that it would never have been noticed, but to him it all 
seemed to be quite exceptional. He was very happy when he 
met his family at the station and brought them to the newly- 
umished house all lit up, where a footman in a white tie 
• opene the door into the hall decorated with plants, and when 
ey went on into the drawing-room and the study uttering 
dehght. He conducted them everywhere, drank 
praises eagerly, and beamed with pleasure. At tea that 
^ Braskovya Fedorovna, among other things, 

he had an ^ fl ^ ^^^gbed, and showed them how 

“Itisf frightened the upholsterer, 

have been k'U A n athlete. Another man might 

h^ whL^S ; n' i 3ust hereT ih 

a bruise ” ^ passing off already — ^it’s only 

he home — ^in which, as always 

belonguk one settled in they found they 

had resolved ft was all 4ry ntee. '^'-ndred roubles) 

^ everything was 

he aZ Us IS something had still to Sdone® this 

little of one anothus^l. Though 

had done since thmd wife thev^ wLrb’Iu "°“u 

thought of taking Uo that’it a/parS off ‘^twly" 
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quarrels. When nothing was left to arrange it became rather dull 
and something seemed to be lackmg, but they were then making 
acquamtancest formmg habits, and life was growmg fuller. 

Ivan Hych spent his mommgs at the law -court and came 
home to dinner, and at first he was generally m a good humour, 
though he occasionally became irritable just on account of his 
house (Every spot on the tablecloth or the upholstery, and 
every broken window-bhnd strmg, irritated him. He had 
devoted so much trouble to arrangmg it all that every dis- 
turbance of it distressed him.) But on the whole his life ran 
its course as he beheved hfe should do easily, pleasantly, and 
decorously. 

He got up at nme, drank his coffee, read the paper, and then 
put on his undress uniform and went to the law courts There 
the harness m which he worked had aheady been stretched 
to fit bun and he donned it without a hitch- petitioners, 
inquines at the chancery, the chancery itself, and the sittmgs, 
public and administrative In aU this the thing was to exclude 
everythmg fresh and vital, which always disturbs the regular 
course of official busmess, and to admit only official relations 
with people, and then only on official grounds. A man vould 
come, for Instance, wanting some information Ivan Hych, as 
one m whose sphere the matter did not he, would have nothing 
to do with him, but if the man had some busmess with him in 
his official capacity, somethmg that could be expressed on 
officially stamped paper, hfe would do everythmg, positively 
everything he could within the hmits of such relations, and in 
doing so Avould maintain the semblance of fnendly human 
relations, that is, would observe the courtesies of life As soon 
as the official relations ended, so did everythmg else Ivan Ilj-ch 
possessed this capacity to separate his real life from the official 
side of affairs and not mix the two, in the highest degree, and 
by long praebee and natural apbtude had brought it to such a 
pitch that somebmes, in the manner of a -virtuoso, ho vould 
even allow Ipmsclf to let the human and official relations mingle. 
He let himself do this just because he felt that he could at any 
bmc he chose resume the strictly official attitude again and 
drop the human relation And he did it all easily, pleasantly, 
correetly, and even arbsbeally. In the intervals bebveen the 
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sessions he smoked, drank tea, chatted a little about politics, 
a little about general topics, a little about cards, but most of 
all about official appointments. Tired, but with the feelings of a 
virtuoso — one of the first violins who has played his part in an 
orchestra with precision— he would return home to find that 
his wife and daughter had been out paying calls, or had a 
visitor, and that his son had been to school, had done his home- 
work with his tutor, and was duly learning what is taught at 
High Schools. Everything was as it should be. After dinner, if 
they had no visitors, Ivan Hych sometimes read a book that 
was being much discussed at the time, and in the evening 
settled down to work, that is, read official papers, compared 
the depositions of witnesses, and noted paragraphs of the Code 
applying to them. This was neither dull nor amusing. Tt was 
dull when he might have been playing bridge, but if no bridge 
was available it was at any rate better than doing nothing or 
‘ sitting with his wife. Ivan Ilych’s chief pleasure was giving 
little dinners to which he invited men and women of’ good 
social position, and just as his drawing-room resembled all 
other drawing-rooms so did his enjoyable little parties resemble 
all other such parties. 

Once they even gave a dance. Ivan Hych enjoyed it and 
everything went off well, except that it led to a violent quarrel 
with his wife about the cakes and sweets. Praskovya Fedorovna 
had made her own plans, but Ivan Hych insisted on getting 
everything from an expensive confectioner and ordered too 
many cakes, and the quarrel occurred because some of those 
cakes were left over and the confectioner’s bill came to forty- 
five roubles. It was a great and disagreeable quarrel. Praskovya 
Fedorovna called him “ a fool and an imbecile,” and he clutched 
at his head and made angry allusions to divorce. 

But the dance itself had been enjoyable. The best people were 
there, and Ivan Hych' had danced with Princess Trufonova, a 
sister of the distinguished founder of the Society “Bear my 
Burden.” 

The pleasures connected with his work were pleasures of 
ambition; his social pleasures were those of vanity; but Ivan 
Hych s greatest pleasure was playing bridge. He acknowledged 
that whatever disagreeable incident happened in his life, the 
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pleasvire that beamed hke a ray of hght above everything else 
■was to sit do-wn to bridge TVith good players, not noisy partners, 
and of course to four-handed bridge (with five players it -was 
annoymg to have to stand out, though one pretended not to 
nund), to play a clever and serious game (when the cards 
allowed it) and then to have supper and drink a glass of wme. 
After a game of bridge, especially if he had won a little (to 
win a large sum was unpleasant), Ivan Hych went to bed in 
specially good humour. 

So they hved They formed a circle of acquamtances among 
the best people and were -visited by people of importance and 
by young folk. In their news as to their acquamtances, hus- 
band, wife and daughter were entirely agreed, and tacitly and 
unanimously kept at arm’s length and shook off the various 
shabby friends and relations who, -with much show of affection, 
gushed mto the drawmg-room -with its Japanese plates on the 
walls Soon these shabby fnends ceased to obtrude themselves ‘ 
and only the best people remained m the Golo-vins’ set 

Young men m^de up to Lisa, and Petnschhev, an examinmg 
magistrate and Dmitn Ivanonch Petnschhev’s son and sole 
heir, began to be so attentive to her that Ivan Hych had 
already spoken to Praskovya Fedorovna about it, and con- 
sidered whether they should not arrange a party for them, or 
get up some private theatncals. 

So they hved, and all went well, without change, and life 
flowed pleasantly. ’ 

rv 

They were all m good health. It could not be called lU health 
if Ivan Ilych sometimes said that he had a queer taste m his 
mouth and felt some discomfort m his left pide. 

But this discomfort mcreased and, though not exactly pam- 
ful, grew mto a sense of p’ressure m his side, accompanied by 
ill humour. And his imtabihty became worse and worse and 
began to mar the agreeable, easy, and correct hfe that had 
^stabhshed itself m the Golo-vm family. Quarrels between hus- 
band and wife became more and more frequent, and soon the 
case and amemty disappeared and even the decorum was barely 
mamtamed. Scenes agam became frequent, and very few of 
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those islets remained on which husband and wife could meet 
without an explosion. Praskovya redora\ma now had good 
reason to say that her husband’s temper was trying. With 
characteristic exaggeration she said he had always had a 
dreadful temper, and that it had needed all her good nature to 
put up with it for twenty years. It was true that now the 
quarrels were started by liim. His bursts of temper always 
came just before dinner, often just as he began to eat Iiis soup. 
Sometimes he noticed that a plate or dish was chipped, or the 
food was not right, or his son put his elbow on the table, or his 
daughter’s hair was not done as he liked it, and for all this he 
blamed Praskovya Fedorovna. At first she retorted and said 
disagreeable things to him, but once or twice he fell into such a 
rage at the beginning of dinner that she realised it was due to 
some physical derangement brought on by taking food, and 
so she restrained herself and did not answer, but only hurried 
‘ to get the dinner over. She regarded this self-restraint as highly 
praiseworthy. Having come to the conclusion that her husband 
had a dreadful temper and made her life miserable, she began 
to feel sorry for herself, and the more she pitied herself the more 
she hated her husband. She began to wish he would die; yet 
she did not want him to die because then his salary would cease. 
And this irritated her against him still more. She considered 
herself dreadfully unhappy just because not even his death 
could save her, and though she concealed her exasperation, 
that hidden exasperation of hers increased his irritation also. 

After one scene in whieh Ivan Ilych had been particularly 
unfair and after which he had said' in explanation that he 
certainly was irritable but that it was due to his not being well, 
she said that if he was ill it should be attended to, and insisted 
on his going to see a celebrated doctor. 

He went. Everything took place as he had expected and as 
it always does. There was the usual waiting and the important 
air assumed by the doctor, with which he was so familiar 
(resembhng that which he himself assumed in comt), and the 
sounding and listening, and the questions which called for 
answers that were foregone conclusions and were evidently 
unnecessary, and the look of importance which implied that: 

If only you put yourself in our hands we will arrange every- 
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thing — ^we know indubitably how it has to be done, always m 
the same way for everybody alike.” It was all just as it was m 
the law courts. The doetor put on just the same air towards 
him as he himself put on towards an aecused person. 

The doctor said that so-and-so indicated that there was 
'so-and-so inside the patient, but if the investigation of so- 
and-so did not confirm this, then he must assume that and that. 
If he assumed that and that, then . . . and so on. To Ivan Hych 
only one question was important, was his case serious or not? 
But the doctor ignored that inappropnate question. From his 
pomt of view it was not the one under consideration, the real 
question was to decide between a floatmg kidney, chrome 
catarrh, or appendicitis. It was not a question of Ivan Hych’s 
life or death, but one between a floating kidney and appen- 
dicitis And that question the doctor solved brilliantly, as it 
seemed to Ivan Hych, in favour of the appendix, with the 
reservation that should an examination of the urine give fresh 
indications the matter would be reconsidered. All this was just 
what Ivan Ilych had himself bnlhantly accomphshed a thousand 
times m dealing with men on trial. The doctor summed up just 
as bnlhantly, looking over his spectacles tnumphantly and 
even gaily at the accused. From the doctor’s summing up Ivan 
Hych concluded that thmgs were bad, but that for the doctor, 
and perhaps for everybody else, it was a matter of indifference, 
though for him it was bad And this conclusion struck him 
painfully, arousmg in him a great feehng of pity for himself 
and of bitterness towards the doctor’s mdifference to a matter 
of such importance. 

He said nothing of this, but rose, placed the doctor’s fee on 
the table, and remarked with a sigh’ “We sick people probably 
often put inappropriate questions. But tell me, m general, is 
this complaint dangerous, or not? . . 

The doctor looked at him sternly over his speetacles with one 
eye, as if to say “Prisoner, if you will not keep to the ques- 
tions put to you, I shall be obhged to have you removed from 
the court.” 

“I have already told you what I consider necessary and 
proper The analysis may show somethmg more.” And the 
doctor bowed. 
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Ivan Dych went out slowly, seated himself disconsolately 
in his sledge, and drove home. All the way Iiome he was going 
over what the doctor had said, trying to translate those com- 
plicated, obscure, scientific phrases into plain language and 
find in them an answer to the question: “Is my condition bad? 
Is it very bad? Or is there as yet nothing much wrong?” And 
it seemed to him that the meaning of what the doctor had said 
was that it was very bad. Everything in the streets seemed 
depressing: The cabmen, the houses, the passers-by, and. the 
shops, were dismal. His ache, this dull gnawing ache that 
never ceased for a moment, seemed to have acquired a new 
and more serious significance from the doctor’s dubious 
remarks. Ivan Ilych now watched it with a new and oppressive 
feehng. 


He reached home and began to tell his wife about it. She 

hstened, but in the middle of his account his daughter came 

in with her hat on, ready to go out with her mother. She sat 

down reluctantly to listen to this tedious story, but could not 

stand it long, and her mother, too, did not hear him to the end. 

Well, I am very glad,” she said. “Mind now to take your 

medieme regularly. Give me the prescription and I’ll send 

Ger^im to the chemist’s.” And she went to get ready to go out. 

While she was in the room Ivan Hych had hardly taken time 

sighed deeply when she left it. 

_WeU, he thought, “perhaps it isn’t so bad after all.” 

Me began tekiag his medicine and following the doctor’s 

directions, w^ch had been altered after the examination of the 

im^. But then it happened that there was a contradiction 

eiween the mdications drawn from the examination of the 

4-^ 4- ^ ^y^pioms that showed themselves. It turned out 

differed from what the doctor had 

forgotten, or blundered, or 

for that T ^ eould not, however, be blamed 

at firct d ids orders implicitly and 

at first derived some comfort from doing so. 

occunSion^w^^th doctor, Ivan Hych’s chief 

tions reffardino- h Mfilment of the doctor’s instruc- 

observation taking of medicine, and the 

on of his pain and his excretions. His chief interests 
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came to be people’s ailments and people’s health. When sick- 
ness, death, or recoveries, were mentioned in his presence, 
especially when the illness resembled his own, he listened with 
agitation which he tned to hide, asked questions, and apphed 
what he heard to his own case. 

The pam did not grow less, but Ivan Hych made efforts to 
force himself to think that he was better, ^d he could do this 
so long as nothmg agitated him. But as soon as he had any 
unpleasantness with his wife, any lack of success m his official 
work, or held bad cards at bridge, he was at once acutely 
sensible of his disease. He had formerly borne such mischances, 
hopmg soon to adjust what was wrong, to master it and attam 
success, or make a grand slam. But now every mischance upset 
him and plunged him mto despair. He would say to himself: 
“There now, just as I was begmmng to get better and the medi- 
cme had begun to take effect, comes this accursed misfortune, 
or unpleasantness . . .” And he was furious with the mishap, or 
with the people who were causmg the unpleasantness and 
killin g him, for he felt that this fury was killing him but could 
not restram it. One would have thought that it should have 
been clear to him that this exasperation with circumstanees 
and people aggravated his illness, and that he ought therefore 
to Ignore unpleasant occurrences But he drew the very opposite 
conclusion he said that he needed peace, and he watched for 
everythmg that nught disturb it and became irritable at the 
shghtest infrmgement of it. His condition was rendered worse 
by the fact that he read medical books and consulted doctors. 
The progress of his disease was so gradual that he could deceive 
himself when comparing one day with another — the difference 
Was so shght. But when he consulted the doctors it seemed to 
hun that he was gettmg worse, and even very rapidly Yet 
despite this he was continually consultmg them. 

That month he went to see another celebrity, who told hun 
• almost the same as the first had done, but put his questions 
rather differently, and the mterview with t^ celebrity only 
increased Ivan Ilych’s doubts and -fears. A fnend of a fnend of 
his, a very good doctor, diagnosed his illness again quite 
differently from the others, and though he predicted recovery, 
his questions and suppositions bewildered Ivan Hych stdl 
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more and increased Ms doubts. A liomoeopalbisl diagnosed the 
disease in yet another way, and prescribed medicine which Ivan 
Ilych took secretly for a week. But after a week, not feeling 
any improvement and having lost confidence both in tlic 
former doctor’s treatment and in this one’s, lie became still 
more despondent. One day a lady acquaintance mentioned n 
cure effected by a wonder- world ng icon. Ivan Ilych caught 
himself listening attentively and beginning to believe that it 
had occurred. Tliis incident alarmed him. “Has my mind really 
weakened to such an extent?” he asked himself. “Nonsense! 
It’s all rubbish. I mustn’t give way to nervous fears, but ha^ang 
chosen a doctor must keep strictly to his treatment. That is 
what I ■will do. Now it’s all settled. I won’t think about it, 
but will follow the treatment seriously till summer, and then 
we shall seel” Tins was easy to say but impossible to carr}'^ out. 
The pain in Ms side oppressed Mm and seemed to grow worse 
and more incessant, while the taste in his mouth grew stranger 
and stranger. It seemed to Mm that his breath had a disgusting 
smell, and he was conscious of a loss of appetite and strength. 
There was no deceiving himself: sometMng terrible, new, and 
more important than anytMng before in his life, was taking 
place ‘mtMn him of wMch he alone was aware. Those about 
Mm did not understand or would not understand it, but 
t ought every tMng in the world was going on as usual. That 
ormented Ivan Hych more than anytMng. He saw that his 
Hoi^ehold, especially his wife and daughter, who were in a 
perfect whirl of visiting, did not understand anytMng of it 
annoyed that he was so depressed and so exacting, 
as If he were to blame for it. Though they tried to disguise it 
j obstacle in their path, and that his 

a definite line in regard to his illness and 
kept to It reprdless of anytMng he said or did. Her attitude 
know,” she would say to her friends, “Ivan 
people do, and keep to the treatment 
to take Ms drops and keep strictly 

I ^ next day unless 

suddenly forget his medicine, eat s Jgeon-- 

in the mor^4.» Playing cards till one o’clock 
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“Oh, come, -when was that?” Ivan Eych would ask m vexa- 
tion. “Only once at Peter Ivanovich’s.” 

“And yesterday with Shebek.” 

“Well, even if I hadn’t stayed up, this pam would have kept 
me awake.” 

“Be that as it may, you’ll never get well hke that, but will 
always make us wretched.” 

Praskovya Fedorovna’s attitude to Ivan Bych’s illness, as 
she expressed it both to others and to him, was that it was his 
own fault and was another of the annoyances he caused her. 
Ivan Eych felt that this opimon escaped her mvoluntanly — 
but that did not make it easier for him. 

At the law courts, too, Ivan Eych noticed, or thought he 
noticed, a strange attitude towards himself. It sometimes 
seemed to him that people were watehing him inquisitively 
as a man whose place might soon be vacant. Then agam, his 
friends would suddenly begm to chaff him m a friendly way 
about his low spirits, as if the awful, horrible, and unheard-of- 
thmg that was going on within him, mcessantly gnawing at 
him and irresistibly drawing him away, was a very agreeable 
subject for jests. Schwartz in particular irritated him by his 
joculanty, vivacity, and savoir-faire, which reminded him 
of what he himself had been ten years ago. 

Friends came to make up a set and they sat down to cards. 
They dealt, bending the new cards to soften them, and he 
sorted the diamonds m his hand and found he had seven jBhs 
partner said, “No trumps,” and supported him with two 
diamonds What more could be wished for? It ought to be 
Jolly and hvely. They would make a grand slam. But suddenly 
Ivan Eych was conscious of that gnawmg pam, that taste in 
his mouth, and it seemed ndiculous that m such circumstances 
he should be pleased to make a grand slam 
He looked at his partner, Mikhail Mikhaylovich, who rapped 
the table with his strong hand and instead of snatching up 
the tncks pushed the cards courteously and indulgently towards 
Ivan Eych that he might have the pleasure of gathenng them 
JJP Without the trouble of stretchmg out his hand for them. 

Docs he think I am too weak to stretch out my arm?” thought 
Ivan Eych, and forgetting what he was doing he over-trumped 
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There was something, a small thing, in the vermiform appen- 
dix. It might all come right. Only stimulate the energy of one 
organ and check the activity of another, then absorption would 
take place and everything would come right. He got home 
rather late for dinner, ate his dinner, and conversed cheerfully> 
but could not for a long time bring himself to go back to work 
in his room. At last, however, he went to his study and did 
what was necessary, but the consciousness that he had put 
something aside — an important, intimate matter which he 
would revert to when his work was done — never left him. When 
he had fimshed his work he remembered that this intimate 
matter was the thought of his vermiform appendix. But he did 
not give hi m self up to it, and went to the drawing-room for tea. 
There were callers there, including the examining magistrate 
who was a desirable match for his daughter, and they were 
conversing, playing the piano, and singing. Ivan Ilych, as Pras- 
kovya Fedorovna remarked, spent that evening more cheerfully 
than usual, but he never for a moment forgot that he had post- 
poned the important matter of the appendix. At eleven o’clock 
e sai good-night and went to his bedroom. Since his illness be 
had slept alone in a small room next to his study. He undressed 
and -took tjd a novel by Zola, but instead of reading it he fell 
^ ^ imagination that desired improvement 

m e ve orm appendix occurred. There was the absorption 

re-establishment of normal activity. 
Yes, that s it ” he said to himself. “One need only assist 

an^av , ?y'’“«“tered his medicine, rose, took it, 

of the medioin,^^ .1 r back watching for the beneficent action 
t “I rieed only take 

feelin^better, much bette^^?b ^ 

not painful to the touch.' Tt’s 
much better alrearlv ” vr I really don’t feel it. It s 

side. . . . “The annpnfl* light and turned on his 

ring.*’ Suddenly he f^the^oir^fa^r 

stubborn and serious. There -wl’d S^awmg pain, 

taste in his mouth. His heart sank loathsome 

:\Iy God!” he muttered. “ A^ain^fr^^l 

A^d suddenly the matter presenteritf^^'^ 

presented itself m a quite different 
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aspect “Vemufotm appendixl Kidney 1” he said to himself 
“It’s not a question of appendix or kidney, but of life and*. . . 
death. Yes, hfe was there and now it is gomg, gouig and I can- 
not stop it. Yes. Why deceive myself? Isn’t it obvious to every- 
one but me that I’m dying, and that it’s only a question of 
weeks, days ... it may happen this moment. There was light 
and now there is darkness. I was here and now I’m gomg there 1 
Where?” A chill came over him, his breathing ceased, and he 
felt only the throbbmg of his heart. 

“When I am not, what will there be? There will be nothmg. 
Then where shall I be when I am no more? Can this be dymg? 
No, I don’t want tol” He jumped up and tried to hght the 
candle, felt for it with trembhng hands, dropped candle and 
candlestick on the floor and fell back on his pillow. 

“What’s the use? It makes no difference,” he said to himself, 
staring with wide-open eyes mto the darkness. “Death Yes, 
death. And none of them know or wish to know it, and they 
have no pity for me Now they are playmg ” (He heard through 
the door the distant sound of a song and its accompaniment.) 
“It’s all the same to them, but they will die tool Fools 1 1 first, 
and they later, but it will be the same for them And now they 
are merry . . . the beastsl” 

Anger choked him and he was agonismgly, unbearably 
miserable. “It is impossible that all men have been doomed to 
suffer this awful horror 1” He raised himself. 

“Something must be wrong I must calm myself — ^must 
thmk it all over from the beginnmg ” And he agam began * 
thinking. “Yes, the begmmng of my illness' I knocked my 
side, but I was still quite well that day and the next. It hurt 
a httle, then rather more I saw the doctors, then followed 
despondency and angmsh, more doctors, and I drew nearcr'to 
the abyss My strength grew less and I kept commg nearer 
and nearer, and now I have wasted away and there is no light 
m my eyes I thmk of the appendix — but this is death! I thmk 
of mendmg the appendix, and all the while here is death! Can 
it really be death?” Agam terror seized him and he gasped for 
breath He leant down and began feehng for the matches, 
pressing with <his elbow on the stand beside the bed It was 
m his way and hurt him, he grew furious with it, pressed on it 
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his partner, missing the grand slam by three tricks. And what 
was most awful of all was that he saw how upset Mikhau 
Mikhaylovich was about it but did not himself care. And it 
was dreadful to reaUse why he did not care. 

They all saw that he was suffering, and said: “We can stop 
if you are tired. Take a rest.” Lie down? No, he was "not at al 
tired, and he finished the rubber. Adi were gloomy and silent. 
Ivan Ilych felt that he had diffused this gloom over them an 
could not dispel it. They had supper and went away, and Ivan 
Ilych was left alone with the consciousness that his life was 
poisoned and was poisoning the lives of others, and that this 
poison did not weaken but penetrated more and more deeply 
into his whole being. 

With this consciousness, and with physical pain besides the 
terror, he must go to bed, often to lie awake the greater part o 
the night. Next morning he had to get up again, dress, go to 
the law courts, speak, and write; or if he did not go out, spend 
at home those twenty-four hours a day each of which was a 
torture. And he had to live thus all alone on the brink of an 
abyss, with no-one who understood or pitied him. 


So one month passed and then another. Just before the NeW 
Year his brother-in-law came to town and stayed at thek 
house. Ivan Ilych was at the law courts and Praskovya Fedo- 
rovna had gone shopping. When Ivan Hych came home and 
entered his study he found his brother-in-law there — ^a healthy? 
florid man unpacking his portmanteau himself. He raised 
h^ head on hearing Ivan Hych’s footsteps and looked up 
him for a moment without a word. That stare told Ivan Dyck 
cvepi:hing. His brother-in-law opened his mouth to utter an 
exclamation of surprise but checked himself, and that action 
confirmed it all. 

“I have changed, eh?” 

“Yes, there is a change.” 

And aft(^ that, try as he would to get his brother-in-law to 
return to the subject of his looks, the latter would say nothing 
a )ou it. Praskovya Fedorovna came home and her brother 
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■went out to her. Ivan Hych locked the door and began to 
examine himself in the glass, first full face, then m profile. He 
took up a portrait of himself taken -with his ■wife, and compared 
it "With what he saw in the glass. The change in him was immense 
Then he bared his arms to the elbow, looked at them, drew the 
sleeves down again, sat down on an ottoman, and grew blacker 
than night. 

“No, no, this won’t dol” he said to himself, and jumped up, 
went to the table, took up some law papers and began to read 
them, but could not continue. He unlocked the door and went 
into the reception-room. The door leadmg to the draivmg- 
room was shut. He approached it on tiptoe and listened. 

“No, you are exaggeratmgl” Praskoi^a Fedoro-vna was 
saymg. 

“Exaggeratmgl Don’t you see it? Why, he’s a dead man! 
Look at his eyes — there’s no light m them. But what is it 
that IS -wrong with him?” 

“No-one knows. Nikolaevich (that was another doctor) said 
somethmg, but I don’t know what And Leshchetitsky (this 
was the celebrated specialist) said qmte the contrary . . .” 

Ivan Ilych walked away, went to his own room, lay down, 
and began musmg* “The kidney, a floatmg kidney.” He 
recalled all the doctors had told him of how it detached itself 
and swayed about And by an effort of imagmation he tned 
to catch that kidney and arrest it and support it So httle was 
needed for this, it seemed to him. “No, I’ll go to see Peter 
Ivanoneh again.” (That was the friend whose fnend was a 
doctor.) He rang, ordered the carnage, and got ready to go. 

“Where are you going, ’Jean?” asked his -wife, -with a speci- 
ally sad and exceptionally kmd look 

This exceptionally kmd look imtated him He looked 
morosely at her. 

“I must go to see Peter Ivanovich” 

He went to see Peter Ivanonch, and together they went to 
see his friend, the doctor He was in, and Ivan Hych had a 
long 'talk -with him. 

Reviewmg the anatormcal and physiological details of what 
m the doctor’s opimon was gomg on mside him, he understood 
It all 
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There was something, a small thing, in the vermiform appen- 
dix. It might all come right. Only stimulate the energy of one 
organ and check the activity of another, then absorption would 
take place and everything would come right. He got home 
rather late for d inn er, ate his dinner, and conversed cheerfullyj 
but could not for a long time bring himself to go back to work 
in his room. At last, however, he went to his study and did 
what was necessary, but the consciousness that he had put 
something aside— ^an important, intimate matter which he 
would revert to when his work was done — ^never left him. When 
he had finished his work he remembered that this intimate 
matter was the thought of his vermiform appendix. But he did 
not give himself up to it, and went to the drawing-room for tea. 
There were callers there, including the examining magistrate 
who was a desirable match for his daughter, and they were 
conversing, playing the piano, and singing. Ivan Ilych, as Pras- 
ovya Fedorovna remarked, spent that evening more cheerfully 
than usual, but he never for a moment forgot that he had post- 
pone the important matter of the appendix. At eleven o’clock 
e said good-night and went to ius bedroom. Since his iUness he 
Had slept alone in a small room next to his study. He undressed 
In ^ instead of reading it he feU 

^ ^ imagination that desired improvement 
and appendix occurred. There was the absorption 

“Yes the re-establishment of normal aotaW- 

nSSe.tto-sail“^4«b‘rrM Tf 

^ remembered his medicme, rose, took it, 

of the Medicine Ld for tt to'lSs^th-*” ^^.b^ficent action 
, j . , lessen the pam. I need onlv take 

feeling Ser! much better Muences. I am already 

not painful to the touch.' “Xhere^T 

much better already.” He put outVh ^ 

side. . . . “The appLdix ia eettol ^ 

ring.- Suddenly he felt the old, fa^S’ 

Stubborn and serious. There was th^ c ’ .jawing pain, 
in his mouth. His heart sank and loathsome 

-My God!” he muttered. “IgaS agata! 

^ And suddenly the matter presented itself In a ifferen 
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aspect. “Vermifol-m Qppendixl Kidney!” he said to hunself 
“It’s not a question of appendix or kidney, but of hfe and-. . . 
death. Yes, life was there and now it is going, going and I can- 
not stop it. Yes. Why deceive myself? Isn’t it obvious to every- 
one but me that I’m dying, and that it’s only a question of 
weeks, days ... it may happen this moment. There was light 
and now there is darkness. I was here and now I’m gomg there! 
Where?” A chill came over him, his breathing ceased, and he 
felt only the throbbing of his heart. 

“Wlicn I am not, what will there be? There wdl be nothmg. 
Then where shall I be when I am no more? Can this be dying? 
No, I don’t want to!” He jumped up and tried to light the 
candle, felt for it with trembhng hands, dropped candle and 
candlestick on the floor and fell back on his pillow. 

“What’s the use? It makes no dilTerence,” he said to himself, 
starmg with wide-open eyes into the darkness “Death. Yes, 
death. And none of them know or wish to know it, and they 
have no pity for me. Now they are playmg ” (He heard through 
the door the distant soimd of a song and its accompaniment ) 
“It’s all the same to them, but they will die too' Fools! I first, 
and they later, but it wiU be the same for them. And now they 
are merry . . . the beasts!” 

Anger choked him and he was agomsmgly, unbearably 
miserable “ It is impossible that all men have been doomed to 
suffer this awful horror!” He raised himself. 

“Something must be wrong. I must calm myself— -must 
thmk it all over from the beginmng ” And he again began " 
thmkmg. “Yes, the begmnmg of my illness I knocked my 
side, but I was still qmte well that day and the next. It hurt 
a httle, then rather more. I saw the doctors, then followed 
despondency and anguish, more doctors, and I drew nearer to 
the abyss My strength grew less and I kept commg nearer 
and nearer, and now I have wasted away and there is no light 
in my eyes I thmk of the appendix — ^but this is death! I think 
of mendmg the appendix, and all the while here is death! Can 
It really be death?” Agam terror seized him and he gasped for 
breath He leant down and began feelmg for the matches, 
pressmg with his elbow on the stand beside the bed It was 
m his way and hurt hun, he grew furious with it, pressed on it 
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still harder, and upset it. Breathless and in despair he fell on 
his back, expecting death to come immediately. 

Meanwhile the visitors were leaving. Praskovya Fedorovna 
was seeing them off. She heard some tiling fall and came in. 
“What has happened?” 

“Nothing. I knocked it over accidentally.” 

She went out and returned with a candle. He lay there 
panting heavily, hke a man who has run a thousand yards, 
and stared upwards at her with a fixed look. 

“What is it, Jean?” 

“No . . . o . . . thing. I upset it.” (“Wliy speak of it? She 
won’t understand,” he thought.) 

And in truth she did not understand. She picked up the 
stand, lit his candle, and hurried away to see another visitor off. 
When she came back he still lay on his back, looking upwards. 
“What is it? Do you feel worse?” 

“Yes.” 

She shook her head and sat down. 

“Do you know, Jean, I think we must ask Leshchetitsky 
to come and see you here.” 

This meant calling in the famous specialist, regardless of 
expense. He smiled mahgnantly and said “No.” She remained 
a httle longer and then went up to him and kissed his forehead. 

While she was kissing him he hated her from the bottom of 
his soul and with difficulty refrained from pushing her away. 
“Good-night. Please God you’ll sleep.” 

“Yes.” 


VI 

Ivan Hych saw that he was dying, and he was in continual 
despair. 

In the depth of his heart he knew he was dying, but not 
only was he not accustomed to the thought, he simply did not 
and could not grasp it. 

The syllogism he had learnt from Eliezewetter’s Logic: 

Gains is a man, men are mortal, therefore Gains is mortal,” 
had always seemed to hi m correct as applied to Gains, but cer- 
tainly not as applied to himself. That Gaius — ^man in the 
abstract — was mortal, was perfectly correct, but he was not 
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Cains, not an abstract man, but a creature quite quite separate 
from all others. He had been little Vanya, •with a mamma and 
a papa, -with Mitya and Volodya, -with the toys, a coachman 
and a nurse, afterwards with Katenka and ■with all the joys, 
griefs and dehghts of childhood, boyhood, and youth. What ^d 
Caius know of the smell of that striped leather ball Vanya had 
been so fond of? Had Cams kissed his mother’s hand like that, 
and did the sdk of her dress rustle so for Cams? Had he noted 
like that at school when the pastry was bad? Had Cams been 
in love like that? Could ,Cams preside at a session as he did? 
“ Cams really was mortal, and it was right for him to die; but 
for me, httle Vanya, Ivan Hyeh, •with all my thoughts and 
emotions, it’s altogether a different matter. It cannot be that 
I ought to die That would be too temble.” 

Such was his feelmg 

“If I had to die like Cams I should have known it was so. 
An inner voice would have told me so, but there was nothing 
of the sort m me and I and all my friends felt that our case 
was qmte different from that of Cams And now here it is I” 
he said to himself, “It can’t be It’s impossible! But here it is. 
How IS this? How is one to understand it?” 

He could not understand it, and fried to drive this false, 
mcorrect, morbid thought away and to replace it by other 
proper and healthy thoughts. But that thought, and not the 
thought only but the reality itself, seemed to come and confront 
him. 

And to replace that thought he called up a succession of 
others, hopmg to find m them some support He tried to get 
back mto the former current of thoughts that had once screened 
the thought of death from him But strange to say, all that had 
formerly shut off, hidden, and destroyed, his consciousness of 
death, nO longer had that effect. Ivan Hych now spent most of 
his time in attemptmg to re-estabhsh that old current He would 
say to himself “I -will take up my duties again — after all I 
used to hve by them ” And bamshmg all doubts he would go 
to the law courts, enter mto conversation ■with his colleagues, 
and sit carelessly as was his wont, scannmg the crowd -with 
a thoughtful look and leaning both his emaciated arms on the 
arms of his oak chau, bending over as usual to a colleague 
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anrl drawing his papers nearer he would interchange 
v/ith him, and then suddenly raising his eyes and er » 

would pronounce certain words and open the proceedings, 
suddenly in the midst of those proceedings the pain in bis ^ ' 
regardless of the stage the proceedings had reached) 

V>egin its own gnawing work. Ivan llych would turn his a ^ 
tion to it and try to drive the thouglit of it away, hut 
success. It would come and stand before him and look at ’ 
and he would be petrified and the light wmuld die out of 
eyes, and he would again begin asking himself whether H 
vras true. And his colleagues and subordinates would see ^ 
surprise and distress that he, the brilliant and subtle juag^’ 
hlZ confused and making mistakes. He would sha^^ 

himself together, manage somehow to bnag 

sciousn!>^f t sorrowful coj' 

from judicial labours would not as formerly 

him wT/ A ? <^ould not delivf 

attentiX that It drew hiS 

but onlv tha^r^n ^ action 

look at it ^ it straight in'ihe face** 

Id -^o SexpragW. , 

for consolations-new s^rSn^ an^ "" 

and for a while seemed screens wei ^ynd 

feu to piecTrXer 

them and nothing could ^ ^Utrated 

had* into the drawing-^^^ be 

for the sake of which ^hnw where he had fal and 

sacrificed his life— for he knew^tL^tlj^^u^^ seemed j^e had 
that knock. He wouhl ^ +- ^ illness original^ with 

scratched the poUshed ***'^‘^ somethi^ had 

this and find thrt it ^asth^ t 

*f\*''>d got bent. He would 

fhich he had lovingly arraneed fn^d f ^ expensive l^ibum 
-'■ '‘"d her friends for theb Ltidlv^ fed vexed with his ^augh- 
'erc and there and some of the album wa“- tom 

own. He would put it ii P'’°tographs turned i side, 

ontation hack into oo “ order and bend the ’ 

oack into position. Then it would occur to hi »' '* 
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place all those things in another comer of the room, near the 
plants He would call the footman, but his daughter or wife 
would eome to help him . They would not agree, and his wife 
would eontradict him, and he would dispute and grow angry. 
But that was all right, for then he did not think about It. It 
was mvisible. 

But then, when he was moving somethmg himself, his wife 
would say. “ Let the servants do it You will hurt yourself agam.” 
And suddenly It would flash through the screen and he would 
see it. It was just a flash, and he hoped it would disappear, 
but he would mvoluntanly pay attention to his side. “It sits 
there as before, gnawmg just the samel” And he could no 
longer forget It, but eould distinctly see it lookmg at him from 
behmd the flowers “What is it all for?” 

“It really is so! I lost my life over that curtam as I might 
have done when stormmg a fort Is that possible? How temble 
and how stupid It can’t be true! It can’t, but it is ” 

He would go to his study, he down and agam be alone with 
It: face to face with It And nothmg could be done with It 
except to look at it and shudder. 

vn 

How it happened it is impossible to say because it came about 
step by step, unnoticed, but m the third month of Ivan Hych’s 
fllness, his wife, his daughter, his son, his acquamtances, the 
doctors, the servants, and above all he himself, were aware 
that the whole interest he had for other people was whether 
he would soon vaeate his place, and at last release the living 
from the discomfort caused by his presence and be himself 
released from his suffermgs 

He slept less and less He was given opium and hypodermic 
injections of morphme, but this did not relieve him. The dull 
depression he expeneneed in a somnolent condition at first 
gave him a little relief, but only as something new, afterwards 
it became as distressing as the pam itself or even more so. 

Special foods were prepared for him by*l;he doctors’ orders, 
but all those foods became increasingly distasteful and dis- 
gustmg to him 
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After that Ivan Hych would sometimes call Gerasim and get 
him to hold his legs on his shoulders, and he liked talking to 
him. Gerasim did it all easily, willingly, simply, and with a 
good nature that touched Ivan Hych. Health, strength, and 
vitality in other people were offensive to him, but Gerasim’s 
strength and vitality did not mortify but soothed him. 

What tormented Ivan JQych most was the deception, the lie, 
which for some reason they all accepted, that he was not dying 
but was simply ill, and that he only need keep quiet and under- 
go a treatment and then something very good would result. 
He, however, knew that do what they would, nothing would 
come of it, only still more agonising suffering and death. This 
deception tortured him — ^their not wisliing to admit what 
they all knew and what he knew, but wanting to lie to him 
conceri^g his terrible condition, and wishing and forcing him 
to participate in that he. Those hes — hes enacted over him on 
^ i death and destined to degrade this awful, solemn 

ac o the level of their visitings, their curtains, their sturgeon 
or umer ^were a terrible agony for Ivan Hych. And strangely 
enoug , many times when ‘they were going through their 
antics over him he had been within a hairbreadth of calling out, 

TK You know and I know that I am dying. 

Then at least ^op lying about it!” But he had never had the 

spin o o 1 e awful, terrible act of his dying was, he could 
see, reduced by those about him to the level of a casual, unplea- 
sant, and almost indecorous incident (as if someone entered a 
^awing-room diffusing an impleasant odour) and this was done 
by that very deco™ which he had served all his life long. He 
saw that no-one felt for him, because no-one even wished to 
gra^p his position. O^y Gerasim recognised it and pitied him. 
And so Ivan Hych felt at ease only with him. He felt comforted 
when Gerasim supported his legs (sometimes all night long) and 
refused to go to bed, saying: “Don’t you worry, Ivan By ch. 
ru get sleep enough later on,” or when he suddenly became 
familiar and exclaimed: If you weren’t sick it would be another 
matter, but as it is, why should I grudge a httle trouble?” 
Gerasim alone did not lie; everirthing showed that he alone 
understood the facts of the case and did not consider it neces- 
sary to disguise them, but simply felt sorry for 
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and enfeebled master. Once when Ivan Hycli was sendmg him 
away he even said straight out: “We shall all of us die, so why 
should I grudge a httle trouble?” — expressing the fact that he 
did not think hts work burdensome, because he was doing it for 
a dying man and hoped someone would do the same for him 
when his time came. 

Apart from this l3ung, or because of it, what most tormented 
Ivan llych was that no-one pitied lum as he ^vished to be pitied. 
At certain moments after prolonged suffenng he wished most 
of all (though he would have been ashamed to confess it) for 
someone to pity him as a sick child is pitied. He longed to be 
petted and comforted. He knew he was an important func- 
tionary, that he had a beard turnmg grey, and that therefore 
what he longed for was impossible, but stUl he longed for it. 
And in Gerasim’s attitude towards him there was something 
akm to what he inshed for, and so that attitude comforted him. 
Ivan Hych wanted to weep, wanted to be petted and ened over, 
and then his colleague Shebek would come, and instead of 
weeping and being petted, Ivan Bych would assume a senous, 
severe, and profound air, and by force of habit would express 
his opmion oh a decision of the Court of Cassation and would 
stubbornly insist on that view. This falsity around him and 
Within him did more than anything else to poison his last days. 

- N. 

' vm 

It was monung. He knew it was rnommg because Gerasim 
had gone, and Peter the footman had come and put out the 
candles, drawn back one of the curtams, and begun qmetly to 
tidy up Whether it was rnommg or evenmg, Friday or Sunday, 
made no difference, it was all just the same; the gnawmg. 
Unmitigated, agonising pain, never ceasmg for an mstant, the 
consciousness of hfe mexorably waning but not yet extm- 
guished, the approach of that ever dreaded and hateful Death 
which was the only rcahty, and always the same falsity. 
What were days, weeks, hours, m such a case? 

“Will you have some tea, sir?” 

“He wants things to be regular, and wishes the gentlefolk to 
drink team tbemommg,”thoughtIvanIlych, and only said “No.” 
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For his excretions also special arrangements had to be made, 
and this was a torment to him every time — a torment from 
the uncleanliness, the imseemliness, and the smell, and from 
knowing that another person had to take part in it. 

But just through this most unpleasant matter, Ivan Ilych 
obtained comfort. Gerasim, the butler’s young assistant, always 
came in to carry the things out. Gerasim was a clean, fresh 
peasant lad, grown stout on town food and always cheerful and 
bright. At first the sight of him, in his clean Russian peasant cos- 
tume, engaged on that disgusting task embarrassed Ivan Ilych. 

Once when he got up from the commode too weak to draw 
up his trousers, he dropped into a soft armchair and looked 
• with horror at his bare, enfeebled thighs with the muscles so 
sharply marked on them. 

Gerasim with a firm light tread, his heavy boots emitting a 
pleasant smell of tar and fresh winter air, came in wearing a 
clean Hessian apron, the sleeves of his print shirt tucked up 
over his strong bare young arms; and refraining from looking 
at his sick master out of consideration for his feelings, and 
restraining the joy of life that beamed from his face, he went 
up to the commode. 

“GerasunI” said Ivan Ilych in a weak voice. 

Gerasim started, evidently afraid he might have committed 
some blimder, and with a rapid movement turned his fresh, 
kind, simple young face which just showed the first dowmy 
signs of a beard. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“That must be very impleasant for you. You must forgive 
me. I am helpless.” 

“Oh, why, sir, and Gerasim’s eyes beamed and he showed 
his glistening white teeth, “what’s a little trouble? It’s a case 
of illness with you, sir.” 

And his deft strong hands did their accustomed task, and 
he went out of the room stepping lightly. Five minutes later 
he as lightly returned. 

Ivan Byeh was stiU sitting in the same position in the arm- 
chair. 

“Gerasim,” he said when the latter had replaced the freshly- 
washed utensil. “Please come here and help me.” Gerasim 
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went up to him. “Lift me up. It is liard for me to get up, and 
I have sent Dmitri away.” 

Gerasim went up to him, grasped his master with his strong 
arms deftly but gently, in the same way that he stepped — 
hfted him, supported him with one hand, and with the other 
drew up his trousers and would have set bun down agam, but 
Ivan Dych asked to be led to the sofa. Gerasim, without an 
effort and without apparent pressure' led him, almost lifting 
him, to the sofa and placed him on it. 

“Thank you. How easily and well you do it alll” 

Gerasim smiled agam and turned to leave the room. But Ivan 
Hych felt his presence such a comfort that he did not want 
to let him go. 

“ One thing more, please move up that chair. No, the other 
one — under my feet. It is easier for me when my feet are 
raised.” 

Gerasim brought the chair, set it down gently in place, and 
raised Ivan Hych’s legs on to it. It seemed to Ivan Hych that 
he felt better whUe Gerasim was holding up his legs. 

“It’s better when my legs are higher ” be said. “Place that 
cushion under them.” 

Gerasim did so He agam lifted the legs and placed them, and 
again Ivan Dych felt better while Gerasim held his legs. When 
he set them down Ivan Dych fancied he felt worse 
“Gerasim,” he said “Are you busy now?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Gerasim, who had learnt from the 
townsfolk how to speak to gentiefolk, 

“What have you stdl to do?” 

“What have I to do? I’ve done everythmg except choppmg 
the logs for to-morrow.” 

“Then hold my legs up a bit higher, can you?” 

“ Of course I can Why not? ” And Gfeiasun raised his master’s 
legs higher and Ivan Dych thought that m that position he did 
not feel any pam at all. 

“And how about the logs?” 

“Don’t trouble about that, sir There’s plenty of time ” 

Ivan Dych told Gerasim to sit down and hold his legs, and 
began to talk to him And strange to say it seemed to him that 
he felt better while Gerasim held his legs up 
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After that Ivan Hych would sometimes call Gerasim and get 
him to hold liis legs on his shoulders, and he liked talking to 
him. Gerasim did it all easily, willingly, simply, and with a 
good nature that touched Ivan Ilych. Health, strength, and 
vitality in other people w'ere offensive to him, but Gerasim s 
strength and vitality did not mortify but soothed him. 

What tormented Ivan Hych most was the deception, the He, 
which for some reason they all accepted, that he w'as not dying 
but was simply ill, and that he only need keep quiet and under- 
go a treatment and then something very good would result. 
He, however, knew that do what they would, notliing would 
come of it, only still more agonising suffering and death. This 
deception tortured him — ^their not wisliing to admit what 
they all knew and what he knew, but wanting to lie to hto 
concerning his terrible condition, and wishing and forcing him 
to participate in that lie. Those lies — ^lies enacted over him on 
the eve of his death and destined to degrade this awful, solemn 
act to the level of their visitings, their curtains, their sturgeon 
for dinner — ^were a terrible agony for Ivan Hych. And strangely 
enough, many times when 'they were going through their 
antics over him he had been within a hairbreadth of calling out, 
to them: “Stop lyingl You know and I know that I am dying. 
Then at least stop lying about itl” But he had never had the 
spirit to do it. The awful, terrible act of his dying was, he could 
see, reduced by those about him to the level of a casual, unplea- 
sant, and almost indecorous incident (as if someone entered a 
drawing-room diffusing an unpleasant odour) and this was done 
by that very decorum which he had served all his life long. He 
saw that no-one felt for him, because no-one even wished to 
grasp his position. Only Gerasim recognised it and pitied him. 
And so Ivan Ilych felt at ease only with him. He felt comforted 
when Gerasim supported his legs (sometimes all night long) and 
refused to go to bed, saying: “Don’t you worry, Ivan Hych. 
I’ll get sleep enough later on, or when he suddenly became 
familiar and exclaimed: “ If you weren’t sick it would be another 
matter, but as it is, why shoidd I grudge a little trouble?” 
Gerasim alone did not He; everything showed that he alone 
understood the facts of the case and did not consider it neces- 
sary to disguise them, but simply felt sorry for his emaciated 
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and enfeebled master. Once when Ivan Hych was sending him 
away he even said straight out: “We shall all of us die, so why 
should I grudge a little trouble?” — expressmg the fact that he 
did not think his work burdensome, because he was domg it for 
a dying man and hoped someone would do the same for him 
when his time came. 

Apart from this lying, or because of it, what most tormented 
Ivan Hych was that no-one pitied lum as he wished to be pitied. 
At certain moments after prolonged suffering he wished most 
of all (though he would have been ashamed to confess it) for 
someone to pity him as a sick child is pitied He longed to be 
petted and comforted. He knew he was an important func- 
tionary, that he had a beard tummg grey, and that therefore 
what he longed for was impossible, but still he longed for it. 
And m Gerasim’s attitude towards him there was somethmg 
akm to what he wished for, and so that attitude comforted him. 
Ivan Ilych wanted to weep, wanted to be petted and cried over, 
and then his colleague Shebek would come, and instead of 
weepmg and being petted, Ivan Ilych would assume a serious, 
severe, and profound air, and by force of habit would express 
lus opinion on a decision of the Court of Cassation and would 
stubbornly insist on that view. This falsity around him and 
within him did more than anythmg else to poison tus last days. 

vm 

It was morning He knew it was mommg because Gerasim 
had gone, and Peter the footman had come and put out the 
candles, drawn back one of the curtains, and begun quietly to 
tidy up. Whether it was morning or evemng, Friday or Sunday, 
made no difference, it was all just the same; the gnawing, 
unnutigated, agonismg pain, never ceasing for an mstant, the 
consciousness of hfe mexorably waning but not yet extin- 
guished, the approach of that ever dreaded and hateful Death 
which was the only reahty, and always the same falsity. 
What were days, weeks, hours, in such a case? 

“WiU you have some tea, sir?” 

“He wants thmgs to be r^ular, and wishes the gentlefolk to 
drink tea m the morning,’ ’ thought IvanHych, and only said “ No ” 
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“Wouldn’t you like to move on to the sofa, sir?” 

“He wants to tidy up the room, and I’m in the way. I 
uncleanliness and disorder,” he thought, and said only : 

“No, leave me alone.” 

The man went on bustling about. Ivan Ilych stretched out 
his hand. Peter came up, ready to help. 

“What is it, sir?” 

“My watch.” 

Peter took the watch which’ was close at hand and gave it 
to his master. 

“Half-past eight. Axe they up?” 

“No sir, except Vladimir Ivanich” (the son) “who has gon® 
to school. Praskovya Fedorovna ordered me to wake her u 
you asked for her. Shall I do so?” 

“No, there’s no need to.” “Perhaps I’d better have some 
tea.” he thought, and added aloud: “Yes, bring me some tea. 

Peter went to the door but Ivan Ilych dreaded being left 
alone. “How can I keep him here? Oh yes, my medicine. 
“Peter, give me my medicine.” “Why not? Perhaps it may 
still do me some good.” He took a spoonful and swallowed it. 
“No, it won’t help. It’s aU tomfoolery, all deception.” he 
decided as soon as he became aware of the familiar, sicklyj 
hopeless taste. “No, I can’t believe in it any longer. But the 
pain, why this pain? If it would only cease just for a moment!” 
And he moaned. Peter turned towards him. “It’s all right. 
Go and fetch me some tea.” 

Peter went out. Left alone, Ivan Ilych groaned not so much 
with pain, terrible though that was, as from mental anguish. 
Always and for ever the same, always these endless days and 
nights. If only it would come quicker! If only what would come 
quicker? Death, darkness? ... No, no! An^rthinff rather than 
death! 

When Peter returned with the tea on a tray, Ivan Hych 
stared at him for a time in perplexity, not realising who and 
what he was. Peter was disconcerted by that look and his 
embarrassment brought Ivan Hych to himself, 

“Oh, tea! All right, put it down. Only help me to wash and 
put on a clean shirt.” 

And Ivan Dych began to wash. With pauses for rest- he 
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washed his hands and then his face, cleaned his teeth, brushed 
lus hair, and looked in the glass He ivas temOed by what he 
saw, especially by the limp way in which his hair clung to his 
palhd forehead. 

While his shirt was being changed he knew that he would be 
still more frightened at the sight of his body, so he avoided 
looking at it. Finally he was ready. He drew on a dressing- 
gown, wTapped himself in a plaid, and sat down in the armchair 
to take his tea For a moment he felt refreshed, but ns soon as 
he began to drink the tea he was again aware of the same taste, 
and the pain also returned. He finished it with an effort, and 
then lay down, stretclung out lus legs, and dismissed Peter. 

Always the same. Now a spark of hope flashes up, then a sea 
of despair rages, and always pain; always pain, always despair, 
and always the same. When alone he had a dreadful and dis- 
tressing desire to call someone, but he knew beforehand that 
with others present it would be still worse. “Another dose of 
morphine — to lose consciousness I will tell hup, the doctor, 
that he must think of somethmg else. It’s impossible, impossible, 
to go on like this.” 

An hour and another pass like that. But now there is a nng 
at the door bell Perhaps it’s the doctor? It is He comes m 
fresh, hearty, plump, and cheerful, with that look on his face 
that seems to say: “There now, you’re in a panic about some- 
thmg, but we’ll arrange it all for you directly 1” The doctor 
knows this expression is out of place here, but he has put it 
on once for aU and can’t take it off — ^like a man who has put 
on a frock-coat m the morrung to pay a round of calls 
The doctor rubs his hands vigorously and reassunngly. 

“Brrl How cold it is! There’s such a sharp frost, just let me 
Warm myselfl” he says, as if it were only a matter of waiting 
till he was warm, and then he would put everythmg right. 
“Well now, how are you?” 

Ivan Hych feels that the doctor would like to say. “Well, 
how are our affairs?” but that even he feels that this would not 
do, and says instead: “What sort of a night have you had?” 

Ivan Hych looks at hun as much as to say: “Are you really 
never ashamed of Ijrmg?” But the doctor does not wish to 
understand this question, and Ivan Hych says- “Just as terrible 
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as ever. The pain never leaves me and never subsides. If only 
sometliing ...” 

“Yes, you sick people arc always like that. . . . There, now i 
think I am warm enough. Even Ib’askovya Fedorovna, who is 
so particular, could find no fault with my temperature. Well 
now I can say good morning,” and the doctor presses his 
patient’s hand. 

Then, dropping his former playfulness, he begins with a most 
serious face to examine the patient, feeling his pulse and taking 
his temperature, and then begins the sounding and ausculta- 
tion. 

Ivan Hych knows quite well and definitely that all this is 
nonsense and pure deception, but when tlie doctor, getting 
down on his knee, leans over him, putting his ear first higher 
then lower, and performs various gymnastic movements over 
him with a significant expression on his face, Ivan Ilych submits 
to it all as he used to submit to the speeches of the lawyers, 
though he knew very well that they were all lying and why 
they were lying. 

The doctor, kneeling on the sofa, is still soimding him when 
-'Praskovya Fedorovna’s silk dress rustles at the door and she 
is heard scolding Peter for not having let her know of the 
doctor’s arrival. 

She comes in, Msses her husband, and at once proceeds to 
prove that she has been up a long time already, and onl)'' 
owing to a misunderstanding failed to be there when the doctor 
arrived. 

Ivan Hych looks at her, scans her all over, sets against her 
the whiteness and plumpness and cleanness of her hands and 
neck, the gloss of her hair, and the sparkle of her vivacious 
eyes. He hates her with his whole soul. And the thrill of hatred 
he feels for her makes liim suJBFer from her touch. 

Her attitude towards him and his disease is still the same. 
J ust as the doctor had adopted a certain relation to his patient 
which he could not abandon, so had she formed one towards 
him — that he was not doing something he ought to do and was 
himself to blame, and that she reproached bim lovingly for 
this — and she could not now change that attitude. 

“You see he “doesn’t listen to me and doesn’t take his 
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medicine at the proper time. And above all he hes in a 
position that is no doubt bad for him — ^with his legs up.” 

She desenbed how he made Gerasim hold his legs up.' 

The doctor smiled with a contemptuous affabihty that said. 
“What’s to be done? These sick people do have foohsh fancies 
of that kmd, but we must forgive them.” 

When the exammation was over the doctor looked at his 
Watch, and then Praskovya Fedorovna announced to Ivan 
Hych that it was of course as he pleased, but she had sent 
to-day for a celebrated specialist who would examme him and 
have a consultation with Michael Danilovich (their regular 
doctor). 

“Please don’t raise any objections. I am domg this for my 
own sake,” she said iromcally, lettmg it be felt that she was 
domg it all for his sake and only said this to leave him no nght 
to refuse He remamed silent, kmttmg his brows He felt that 
he was so surrounded and mvolved m a mesh of falsity that it 
was hard to unravel anythmg. 

Everythmg she did for him was entirely for her own sake, 
and she told him she was doing for herself what she actually 
was domg for herself, as if that was so mcredible that he must 
understand the opposite. 

At half-past eleven the celebrated speciahst arrived. Agam 
the soundmg began and the significant conversations m his 
presence and m another room, about the kidneys and the 
appendix, and the questions and answers, with such an air of 
unportance that again, instead of the real question of life and 
, death which now alone confronted him, the question arose of 
the kidney and appendix which were not behavmg as they 
ought to and would now he attacked by Michael Danilovich 
and the speciahst and forced to amend their Ways 

The celebrated speciahst regarded him witJi a serious 
though not hopeless look, and in reply to the timid question 
Ivan Ilych, with eyes ghstenmg with fear and hope, put to 
him as to whether there was a chance of recovery, said that 
he could not vouch for it but there was a possibihty. The look 
of hope with which Ivan Hych watched the doctor out was so 
patliebc that Praskovya Fedorovna, seeing it, even wept ns 
she left the room to hand the doctor his fee 
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The gleam of hope kindled by the doctor’s encouragement . 
did not last long. The same room, the same pictures, curtains, 
wall-paper, medicine bottles, were all there, and the same 
aching, suffering body, and Ivan Uyeh began to moan. They 
gave him a subcutaneous injection and he sank into oblivion. 
It was twihght when he came to. They brought him his 
dinner and he swallowed some beef tea with difficulty, and then 
everything was the same again and night was coming on. 

After dinner, at seven o’clock, Praskovya Fedorovna came 
into the room in evening dress, her full bosom pushed up by 
her corset, and with traces of powder on her face. She had 
reminded him in the morning that they were going to the 
theatre, Sarah Bernhardt was visiting the town and they had 
a box, which he had insisted on their taking. Now he had 
forgotten about it and her toilet offended liim, but he coneealed 
his vexation when he remembered that he had himself insisted 
on their securing a box and going because it would be an 
instructive and aesthetic pleasure for the children. 

Praskovya Fedorovna came in, self-satisfied but yet with a 
rather guilty air. She sat down and asked how he was but, as 
he saw, only for the sake of asking and not in order to learn 
about it, knowing that there was nothing to learn — and then 
went on to what she really wanted to say; that she would not 
on any account have gone but that the box had been taken and 
Helen and their daughter were going, as well as PetrischheV 
(the examining magistrate, their daughter’s fianc6) and that 
it was out of the question to let them go alone; but that she 
would have much preferred to sit with him for a while; and he 
must be sure to follow the doctor’s orders while she was away* 

“Oh, and Fedor Petrovich” (the fianc6) “would like to 
come in. May he? And Lisa?” 

“All right.” 

Their daughter came in in fuff evening dress, her fresh young 
. flesh exposed (making a show of that very flesh which in his 
own case caused so much steering), strong, healthy, evidently 
'in love, and impatient with fllness, suffering, and death, 
because they interfered with her happiness. 

Fedor Petrovich came in too, in evening dress, his hair 
curled h la Capoul, a tight stiff coUar round his long sinewy 
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neck, an enormous white shirt-front and narrow black trousers 
tightly stretched over his strong thighs. He had one white glove 
tightly drawn on, and was holding his opera hat m his hand. 

Followmg him the schoolboy crept m unnoticed, in a new 
uniform, poor httle fellow, and wearing gloves. Terribly dark 
shadows showed under his eyes, the meanmg of which Ivan 
Hych knew well 

His son had always seemed pathetic to him, and now it was 
dreadful to see the boy’s frightened look of pity. It seemed to 
Ivan Hych that Vasya was the only one besides Gerasim who 
understood and pitied him. 

They all sat down and again asked how he was. A silence 
followed. Lisa asked her mother about the opera-glasses, and 
there was an altercation between mother and daughter as to 
who had taken them and where they had been put. This occa- 
sioned some unpleasantness 

Fedor Petrovich mquired of Ivan Ilych whether he had ever 
seen Sarah Bernhardt. Ivan Ilych did not at first catch the 
question, but then rephed: “No, have you seen her before?” 

“Yes, in Adnenne Lecouvreur ” 

Praskovya Fedorovna mentioned some roles m which Sarah 
Bernhardt was particularly good Her daughter disagreed. Con- 
versation sprang up as to the elegance and reahsm of her 
acting — the sort of conversation that is always repeated and is 
always the same 

In the midst of the conversation Fedor Petrovich glanced at 
Ivan Bych and became silent. The others also looked at him 
and grew silent Ivan Hych was starmg with ghttenng eyes 
straight before him, evidently mdignant with them This had 
to be rectified, but it was impossible to do so. The silence had 
to be broken, but for a time no-ono dared to break it and they 
aU became afraid that the conventional deception would sud- 
denly become obvious and the truth become plain to all Lisa 
was the first to pluck up courage and break that silence, but by 
trying to hide what everybody was feehng, she betrayed it. 

“Well, if we are going it’s time to start,” she said, lookmg at 
her watch, a present from her father, and with a faint and sig- 
nificant smde at Fedor Petrovich rclatmg to something known 
only to them She got up with a rustic of her dress. 
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They all rose, said good night, and went away. 

When they had gone it seemed to Ivan Uyeh that he lei 
better; the falsity bad gone with them. But the pain remained— 
that same pain and that same fear that made everything mono- 
tonously alike, nothing harder and nothing easier. Everything 
was worse. 

Again minute followed minute and hour followed hour. 
Everything remained the same and there was no cessahon. 
And the inevitable end of it all became more and more terrible. 

“Yes, send Gerasim here,” he replied to a question Peter 
asked. 


IX 

His wife returned late at night. She came in on tiptoe, but he 
heard her, opened his eyes, and made haste to close them again* 
She wished to send Gerasim away and to sit with him herseli, 
but he opened his eyes, and said: “No, go away.’* 

“Are you in great pain?” 

“Always the same.” 

“Take some opium.” 

He agreed and took some. She went away. 

Till about three in the morning he was in a state of stupefi^^ 
misery. It seemed to him that he and his pain were being thrust 
into a narrow, deep black sack, but though they were pushed 
further and further in they could not be pushed to the bottom. 
And this, terrible enough in itself, was accompanied by suffer- 
ing. He was frightened yet wanted to faU through the sack, he 
struggled but yet co-operated. And suddenly he broke through, 
fell, and regained consciousness. Gerasim was sitting at the 
foot of the bed do^g quietly and patiently, while he himself 
lay with his emaciated stockinged legs resting on Gerasim’s 
shoulders; the same shaded candle was there and the same 
unceasing pain. 

“Go away, Gerashn,” he whispered, 

“It’s all right, sir. I’U stay a while.” / - 
“No. Go away.” ' 

He removed his legs from Gerasim’s shoulders, turned side- 
ways on to his arm, and felt sorry for himself. He only waited 
till Gerasim had gone into the next room and then restrained 
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liimsclf no longer but wept like n child. lie ^\ept on account 
of Ins helplessness, his Icmblc loneliness, the cruelty of man, 
the cruelty of God, and the absence of God. 

“Why Inst Thou done all this? Why host Thou brought me 
here? Wh}’, s\hy dost Thou torment me so tcmbly?” 

He did not expect an answer and yet wept because there was 
no answer and could be none. The pain again grew more acute, 
but he did not stir and did not call. He said to himself: “Go 
on! Slrikc me! lint what is it for? What have I done to Thee? 
IMint IS it for?" 

Then he grew quiet and not only ceased weeping but even 
held his breath and became all attention. It was as though ho 
Were lustcning not to an audible voice, but to the voice of Ins 
soul, to the current of thoughts arising within him. 

“What IS it j’ou want?” was the first clear conception capable 
of expression in words, that he heard. 

“What do you want? Wiat do you want?” he repeated to 
himself. 

“IVhat do I want? To live and not to sulTcr,” he answered. 

And again he hstened with such concentrated attention 
tliat even his pain did not distract him. 

“To live? How?” asked his inner voice 

“Why, to live as I used to — ^svcll and pleasantly.” 

“As you lived before, well and pleasantly?” the voice 
repeated. 

And in imagination he began to recall the best moments of 
his pleasant life. But strange to say none of those best moments 
of lus pleasant life now seemed at all what they had then 
seemed — none of them exeept the first rccolleetions of child- 
hood There, in ehildhood, there had been somethmg really 
pleasant woth which it would be possible to hve if it could 
return. But the child who had experienced that happmess 
existed no longer, it was hkc a remmiscence of somebody else. 

As soon as the period began which had produced the present 
Ivan llych, all that had then seemed joys now melted before 
his sight and turned into somethmg trivial and often nasty. 

And the further he departed from childhood and the nearer 
he came to the present the more worthless and doubtful were 
the joys. This began with the School of Law A httle that was 
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that had been oITercd him that day, his mind went back to the 
raw slmvelled French plums of his childhood, their peculiar 
flavour and the flow of saliva wlicn he sucked their stones, and 
along with the memory of that taste came a whole series of 
memories of those days: his nurse, his brother, and their toys. 
“No, I mustn’t think of that. ... It is too painful,” Ivan Ilych 
said to Inmself, and brought himself back to the present^ ^to 
the button on the back of the sofa and the creases in its morocco. 
“Morocco is expensive, but it does not wear well; there hnd 
been a quarrel about it. It was a different kind of quarrel and 
a different kind of morocco that time when we tore father s 


portfolio and were punished, and mamma brought us some 
tarts. ...” And again his thoughts dwelt on his childhood, and 
again it was painful and he tried to banish them and fix his 
mind on something else. 

Then again together with that chain of memories another 
series passed through his mind — of how his illness had pro- 
gressed and grown worse. There also the further back he looked 
the more life there had been. There had been more of what was 
good in life and more of life itself. The two merged together. 

Just as the pain went on getting worse and worse so my fif® 
grew worse and worse,” he thought. “There is one bright spot 
there at the back, at the beginning of life, and afterwards all 
becomes blacker and blacker and proceeds more and more 
rapidly in inverse ratio to the square of the distance from 
death, thought Ivan Ilych. And the example of a stone falling 
downwards with increasing velocity entered his mind. Fife, n 
series of increasing sufferings, flies further and further towards 
its end the most terrible suffering. “I am flying. . . •” 
shuddered, shifted himself, and tried to resist, but was already 
aware that resistance was impossible, and again with eyes 
weary of gazing but imable to cease seeing what was before 
them, he stared at the back of the sofa and waited — ^awaiting 
that dreadful fall and shock and destruction. 

“Resistance is impossible!” he said to himself. “If I could 
only understand what it is all for! But that too is impossible. 
An explanation would be possible if it could be said that I have 
not lived as I ought to. But it is impossible to say that,” and 
he remembered all the legality, correctitude. and propriety 
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really good was still found there — ^there was light-heartedness, 
friendship, and hope. But in the upper classes there had already 
been fewer of such good moments. Then during the first years 
of his official career, when he was in the service of the Governor, 
some pleasant moments again occurred; they were the memories 
o love for a woman. Then all became confused and there was 
stiU less of what was good; later on again there was stfil less 
that was good, and the further he went the less there was. His 
marriage, a mere accident, then the disenchantment that fol- 
owe it, his wife s bad breath and the sensuality and h^mocrisy; 

en t at deadly official life and those preoccupations about 
money, a year of it, and two, and ten, and twenty, and always 
e same thing. And the longer it lasted the more deadly it 
became. It is as if I had been going downhill while I imagined 
* Soibg up. And that is really what it was. I was going up 

^ same extent life was ebbing away 

m me. now it is aU done and there is only death.” 

It be that life is so 

®"t if it really has been so horrible and 
wrong!”’ ^ “ agony? There is something 

ooemrid Wm ^ to have done,” it suddenly 

thing properlv?” he could that be, when I did every- 

his mind this^ the sok’solutio"'^ ^ediately dismissed from 

dea^h as somptViinrr •+. • riddles of life and 

aeam as somethmg quite impossible. 

then what do you want now? To live? T i™ i, or- 

exclaimed angrily. “What is it for?® i^dTe“°* ^^t^’ . 
but turning his face to the wall ^ ^ crying, 

same question: Why, and for what piSiol i/tu 

horror? But however much he ponderS^lifi r 

And whenever the thought occurred to In'm rio answer. , 

it aU resulted from his^not Sg 

done, he at once recalled the correctness of “’^bt to have 
dismissed so strange an idea ’^bole life and 
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Another fortnight passed. Ivan Hych now no longer left his 
sofa. He w'ould not he m bed but lay on the sofa, facing the 
wall nearly all the tune. He suffered ever the same unceasing 
agomes and in his loneliness pondered always on the same 
insoluble question: “What is this? Can it be that it is Death?” 
And the inner voice answered. “Yes, it is Death.” 

“Why these sufferings?” And the voice answered, “For no 
reason — they just are so.” Beyond and besides this there was 
nothmg. 

From the very beginning of Ins illness, ever since he had first 
been to see the doctor, Ivan Ilych’s life had been divided 
beUveen two contrary and alternating moods; now it was 
despair and the expectation of this imcomprehended and terrible 
death, and now hope and an mtently mterested observation of 
the functioning of his organs. Now before his eyes there was 
only a kidney and an mtestme that temporarily evaded its 
duty, and now only that mcomprehensible and dreadful death 
from which it was impossible to escape. 

Those two states of nund had alternated from the very 
beginning of his illness, but the further it progressed the more 
doubtful and fantastic became the conception of the kidney, 
and the more real the sense of impending death. 

He had but to call to nund what he had been three months 
before and what he was now, to call to mmd with what regu- 
larity he had been gomg downhill, for every possibihty of hope 
to be shattered. 

Latterly during that lonehness on which he found himself as 
he lay facmg the back of the sofa, a loneliness m the midst of 
a populous town and surrounded by numerous acquamtances 
and relations but that yet could not have been more complete 
anywhere — either at the bottom of the sea or imder the earth — 
durmg that terrible lonehness Ivan Hych had hved only m 
memories of the past Pictures of his past rose before him one 
after another. They always began with what was nearest in 
tune and then went back to what was most remote — to his 
childhood — and rested there. If he thought of the stewed primes 
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It was true, as the doctor said, that Ivan Ilych’s physical 
sufferings were terrible, but worse than the physical sufferings 
were his mental sufferings which were his chief torture. . 

His mental sufferings were due to the fact that that night, as 
he looked at Gerasim’s sleepy, good-natured face with its 
prominent cheek-bones, the question suddenly occurred to him: 
“What if my whole life has really been wrong?” 

It occurred to him that what had appeared perfectly impos- 
sible before, namely that he had not spent his life as he should 
have done, might after all be true. It occurred to him that his 
scarcely perceptible attempts to struggle against what was con- 
sidered good by the most highly placed people, those scarcely 
noticeable impulses which he had immediately suppressed, 
might have been the real thing, and all the rest false. And his 
professional duties and the whole arrangement of his life and 
of his family, and aU his social and official interests, might aU 
have been false. He tried to defend aU those things to himself 
and suddenly felt the weakness of what he was defending. 
There was nothing to defend. 

“But if that is so,” he said to himself, “and I am leaving 
this life with the consciousness that I have lost all that was 
given me and it is impossible to rectify it — ^what then?” 

He lay on his back and began to pass his life in review in 
quite a new way. In the morning when he saw first his footman, 
then his wife, then his daughter, and then the doctor, their 
every word and movement confiimed to fiim the awful truth 
that had been revealed to him during the night. In them he 
saw himself all that for which he had hved — ^and saw clearly 
that it was not real at all, but a terrible and huge deception 
which had hidden both life and death. This consciousness 
intensified his physical suffering tenfold. He groaned and tossed 
about, and pulled at his clothing which choked and stifled him. 
And he hated them on that account. 

He was given a large dose of opium and became unconscious, 
but at noon his sufferings began again. He drove everybody 
away and tossed from side to side. 

His wife came to him and said: 

“Jean, my dear, do this for me. It can’t do any harm and 
often helps. Healthy people often do it,” 
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He opened his eyes wide. 

“What? Take communion? Why? It’s unnecessary! How- 
ever. . . 

She began to cry. 

“ Yes do, my dear I’ll send for our priest. He is such a mce man.” 

“All right. Very well,” he muttered. 

When the pnest came and heard his confession, Ivan Hych 
was softened and seemed to feel a relief from his doubts and 
consequently from his suffermgs, and for a moment there came 
a ray of hope. He agam began to thmk of the vermiform 
appendix and the possibihty of correctmg it. He received the 
sacrament with tears m his eyes 

WTien they laid him down agam afterwards he felt a moment’s 
ease, and the hope that he might hve awoke m him agam. He 
began to think of the operation that had been suggested to 
him . “To hvel I want to hve!” he said to hims elf. 

TTis wife came m to congratulate him after his commumon, 
and when uttermg the usual conventional words she added: 

“You feel better, don’t you?” 

Without looking at her he said: “Yes.” 

Her dress, her figure, the expression of her face, the tone of 
her voice, all revealed the same thmg. “This is wrong, it is 
not as it should be. All you have hved for and still hve for is 
falsehood and deception, hidmg life and death from you ” And 
as soon as he admitted that thought, his hatred and his agon- 
ismg physical suffering agam sprang up, and with that suffermg 
a consciousness of the unavoidable, approachmg end And to 
this was added a new sensation of grmdmg shooting pain and 
a feelmg of suffocation 

The expression of his face when he uttered that “yes” was 
dreadful. Havmg uttered it, he looked her straight m the eyes, 
turned on his face with a rapidity extraordinary m his weak 
state and shouted 

“Go away! Go away and leave me alone!” 

xn 

From that moment the screanung began that continued for 
three days, and was so terrible that one could not hear it 
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through two closed doors without horror. At the moment he 
answere s wife he realised that he was lost, that there was 
no return, that the end had come, the very end, and his doubts 
were still unsolved and remained doubts. 

“Oh! OhI Oh!” he cried in various intonations. He had 
the^letter won’t!” and continued screaming on 

For three whole days, during which time did not exist for 
, ’ ^ struggled m that black sack into which he was being 

nwisible, resistless force. He struggled as a man 
Struggles in the hands of the executioner, 
SHw u liimself. And every moment he 

nearer t efforts he was drawing nearer and 

his bein« 1^- He felt that his agony was due to 

beinc- ^ ttat blaek hole and still more to his not 
into it hv w ^^^ht into it. He was hindered from getting 
That ve^ conyrction that his life had been a good one. 

S ml^W f a “ f. ^ and prevented 

SuddenW ** <^nused him most torment of all. 

it still wj him in the chest and side, making 

at tS toll "11 hole and ther^ 

tL slsattrn?' ^ to him was like 

when one thinks ifnes experiences in a railway carriage 

forwards and suddenlv bl® ’’‘‘‘^hwards while one is really going 
“Yes, it Is au lotl direction, 

“but that’s no matter. It Ln himself, 
thing?” he asked himself anrl "ull right 

This occurred at tte eld the 
his death. Just then his schonlKrt hours before 

gone up to the bedside. The dvin J softly in and 

perately and waving his arms His screaming des- 

and the boy caught it, prlSd ft to gf ,1 “f® ^®®‘’’ 

At that very moment Ivan Ilvch 
sight of the light, and it was revealerl +r. * . and caught 

life had not been what it should have J^at though his 

rectified. He asked himself “What i<! +if^’ > could still be 
grew still, listening. Then he felt that thing?” and 

hand. He opened his eyes, looked at his son°^^ kissing his 

ms son, and felt sorry for 
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him. His wife came up to him and he glanced at her. She was 
gazing at him open-mouthed, with undned tears on her nose 
and cheek and a despairmg look on her face. He felt sorry for 
her too. 

“Yes, I am making them %vretched,-” he thought. “They are 
sorry, but it aviU be better for them when I die.” He wished to 
say this but had not the strength to utter it. “Besides, why 
speak? I must act,” he thought. With a look at his wife he 
mdicated his son and said: “Take him away . . . sorry for 
him . . . sorry for you too. . .” He tried to add, “forgive me”, 
but said “forego” and waved his hand, knowing that He 
whose understandmg mattered would imderstand. 

And suddenly it grew clear to him that what had been 
oppressing him and would not leave him was all droppmg away 
at once from two sides, from ten sides, and from all sides. He 
was sorry for them, he must act so as not to hurt them- release 
them and free himself from these sufferings. “How good and 
how simple!” he thought. “Amd the pam?” he asked himself. 
“What has become of it? Where are you, pain?” 

He turned his attention to it 

“Yes, here it is. Well, what of it? Let the pam be.” 

“And death . . . where is it?” 

He sought his former accustomed fear of death and did not 
find it. “Where is it? What death?” There was no fear because 
there was no death 

In place of death there was hght. 

“So that’s what it is!” he suddenly exclauned aloud. “What 
joy!” 

To him all this happened m a single instant, and the meamng 
of that instant did not change For those present his agony 
continued for another two hours. Somethmg rattled m his 
throat, his emaciated body twitched, then the gaspmg and 
rattle became less and less frequent 

“It is finished!” said someone near him. 

He heard these words and repeated them m his souL 

“Death is finished,” he said to himself. “It is no more!” 

He drew m a breath, stopped m the midst of a sigh, stretched 
out, and died / 

25th March, 1886 
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^he events .of the story which is now presented to the 
read^ are so touching and terrible in their importance 
ariTti, heroic actor who took part in them, 

onnlri ^ affair was so unique, that anything similar 

scarce y have occurred in another country than Russia. 

that ^ part a court anecdote, in part a historic event 

tendeneips^ manners and the very strange 

decade of th* ^^ventful period comprised in the third 
ae^ae ot this mneteenth century. 

in the following story. 

phanv the^P^ Festival of Epi- 

so warm that i^w^ ^ Fetersburg. The weather was 

the day’ water dripned ihe snow melted during 

became blue, and iSt in proofs, the ice on the rivers 

a large open’space A w Winter Palace there was 

west, the water was driv^^ from^fh 

were fired. ^ the signal guns 

The guard at the Palace at that +,• 

Ismailovsky regiment, commanded^J ^ company of the 
educated officer named Nicolai Iv«n u 7 ^^ briUiant well- 
of the very best society { 4 ho °r« ““ 

general and became tL director 

man of the so-caUed “humane tenrlnvT^- He was a 

since been noticed in him, and somewha?^^’ which had long 
m the service, in the eyes of his superiors^^^“^^^ chances 
Miller was really an exact and trnc^^. L-, 
of the guard at the Palace was without°L^ officer; the duty 
was most uneventful and tranquil- thp oanger; the time 

226 ’ sentries were 
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only required to stund accurately at their posts. Nevertheless, 
]ust when Captain ^Iillcr was in eommand, a most extraor- 
dinary and very alarming event took plaec, whieh is probably 
scarcely remembered even by the few of lus contemporanes 
who are now ending their days upon earth. 

At first everything went well with the guard. The sentries 
were placed, the men were all at their posts and all was in the 
most perfect order The Emperor Nikolai Pavlovich was well, 
he liad been for a drive in the cvemng, returned home, and 
had gone to bed The Palace slept, too. The night was most 
quiet. Tliere was tranquillity in the guard-room Captain 
sillier liad pinned his white pocket handkereluef to the back of 
the olficer’s chair, with its traditionally greasy morocco high 
back and had settled down to while away the time by readmg 
Captam Miller had always been a passionate reader, and 
therefore was never dull, he read and did not notice how the 
night passed away. When suddenly at about three o’clock he was 
alarmed by a terrible anxiety. The sergeant on duty, pale and 
trembhng with fear, stood before him, and stammered hurriedly 
“A calaimty, your honour, a calamityl” 

“What has happened?’’ 

“A terrible misfortune has occurred.” 

Captam Miller jumped up m mdescnbable agitation and with 
diGficulty was able to ascertain what really was the nature of 
the “calamity” and the “terrible.misfortune”. 

The case was as follows The sentry, a private of the Ismailov- 
sky regiment named Postmkov, who was standing on guard at 
the outer door of the Palace, now called the “Jordan” entrance, 
heard that a man was drownmg in the open spaces which had 
appeared m the ice just opposite the Palace, and was caJlmg 
for help m his despair 

Private Postmkov, a domestic serf of some great family, was 
a very nervous and sensitive man For a long time he listened 
to the distant cries and groans of the^ drownmg man, and they 
seemed to benumb him with horror He looked on all sides, 
but on the whole visible expanse of the quays and the Neva, 
as if on purpose, not a hvmg soul could he see 

There Was nobody who could give help to the drownmg man, 
and he was sure to sink . . . 
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he events of the story which is now presented to the 
reader are so touching and terrible in their importance 
chief and heroic actor who took part in them, 
and the issue of the affair was so unique, that anything similar 
could scarcely have occurred in another country than Russia. 
.1 , orms in part a court anecdote, in part a historic event 
1 ^ ^racterises fairly well the manners and the very strange 

uneventful period comprised in the third 
de^de of this nineteenth century. 

There is no invention in the foUowing story. 

the Festival of Epi- 

£>W!Sti twTr in Petersburg. The weather was 

the dav' water almost like spring; the snow melted during 
became blue the ice on the rivers 

a toge open snal'T “ ‘^e Winter Palace there was 

west, the water was drived fr* hlew from the 

were fired. the gulf, and the signal guns 

The guard at the Palace at that 
IsmaUovsky regiment, commanded^T company of the 

educated officer named Nicolai brilliant weU- 

of the very best society (who subseou? m ^ 

general and became the director 

man of the so-called “humane tend^iVo- ^ 

since been noticed in him, and somewhat which had long 
m the service, in the eyes of his superiors^^^^^^ chances 
MiUer was really an exact and trustworthTr 
of the guard at the Palace was without anv^ i duty 

was most uneventful and tranquil- th#- -p i the time 

226 sentries were - 
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'bnly required to stand accurately at tlieir posts. Nevertheless, 
]ust when Captain Miller was m command, a most extraor- 
dinary and very alarming event took place, which is probably 
scarcely remembered even by the few of liis contemporaries 
who are now ending their days upon earth. 

At first everytlung went well with the guard. The sentries 
were placed, the men were all at their posts and all was in the 
most perfect order The Emperor Nikolai Pavlovich was well, 
he hud been for a drive m the evening, returned home, and 
had gone to bed. The Palace slept, too. The night was most 
quiet There was tranquillity m the guaid-room. Captam 
Miller had pinned his white pocket iiandkcrchief to the back of 
the olllcer’s chair, with its traditionally greasy morocco high 
back and had settled down to whUc away the time by reading. 

Captam JLllcr had always been a passionate reader, and 
therefore was never dull, he read and did not notice how the 
night passed away. When suddenly at about three o’clock he was 
alarmed by a terrible anxiety The sergeant on duty, pale and 
trembhng with fear, stood before him, and stammered hurriedly: 

“A calamity, your honour, a calamity I” 

“What has happened?” 

“A terrible misfortune has occurred ” 

Captam ALller jumped up m indescribable agitation and with 
difficulty was able to ascertain what really was the nature of 
the “calamity” and the “terrible. misfortune’ 

The case was as follows The sentry, a private of the Ismailov- 
sky regiment named Postnikov, who was standing on guard at 
the outer door of the Palace, now called the “Jordan” entrance, 
heard that a man was drowning m the open spaces which had 
appeared m the ice just opposite the Palace, and was calling 
for help in his despair. 

Private Postmkov, a domestic serf of some great family, was 
a very nervous and sensitive man For a long time he listened 
to the distant cries and groans of the drowrung man, and they 
seemed to benumb him with horror. He looked on all sides, 
but on the whole visible expanse of the quays and the Neva, 
as if on purpose, not a hvmg soul could he see. 

There Was nobody who could give help to the drownmg man, 
and he was sure to smk . . . 
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All this time the man struggled long and terribly. 

It seemed as if there was but one thing left for him — to sink 
to the bottom without further struggle, but no! His cries of 
exhaustion were now broken and ceased, then were heard again, 
always nearer and nearer to the Palace quay. It was evident 
that the man had not lost his direction, but was making 
straight for the lights of the street lamps, but doubtless he 
would perish because just in his path, he would fall into the 
Jordan” (a hole made in the ice of the river for the consecra- 
tion of the water on the 6th of January), There he would be 
drawn undor the ice and it would be the end. Again he was 
quiet, but a nunute later he began to splash through the water, 
and moan: Save me, save me!” He was now so near that the 


splashing of the water could actually be heard as he waded along. 

Private Postnikov began to realise that it would be quite 
easy to save this man. It was only necessary to run on to the 
ice, as the drowning man was sure to be there, throw him a rope, 
OT stretch a pole or a gun towards him, and he could be saved. 
He was so near that he could take hold of it with his hand and 
save mmself. But Postnikov remembered his service and his 
oa , e knew he was the sentry, and that the sentry dare not 
leave sen^-box on any pretext or for any reason whatever. 

heart was not at aU sub- 
glad ^‘fobbed, it sank. He would have been 

leasv It thf,m*u™'' bis feet-he had beeome so 

hear Another maT plris^g fndTor/ f 

save him. when reluy i^Ias auiti 5!" ^ 

the sentry-box would not run awav^and ^ 
happen. “Shall I run down? Wm u could 

it lUa only end! He’s ^^anteg Ob, Lord, if. 

For a whole half hour, whilp 

Postnikov’s heart tormented him so Private 

doubts of his own reason. He was a clevL 

soldier with a clear judgment, and be Tcnp^xr ^ conscientious 

for- a sentry to leavl hfs post wal a cIS^Tthlfw ^ 
be tried by court-martial, and he would aftprw ^ 
run the gauntlet between two lines of cat-o’-nine-tn^f^ 
have penal servitude, or p--^- - then 

from the 
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direction of the swollen river again there rose, always nearer 
and nearer, groans, mumbhngs and desperate struggles. 

“I am drownmg! Save me, I am drownmg!” 

Soon he would come to the Jordan cuttmg and then — the end. 

Postnikov looked round once or twice on all sides Not a soul 
was to be seen, only the lamps rattled, shook and flickered in 
the wmd, and on the wmd were borne broken cries, perhaps 
the last cries. . . . 

There was another splash, a smgle sob and a gurgling in the 
water 

The sentry could bear it no longer, and left his post. 

Postnikov mshed to the steps, with his heart beatmg violently 
ran on to the ice, then mto the water that had risen above it 
He soon saw where the drownmg man was strugghng for hfe 
and held out the stock of his gun to him. The droivnmg man 
caught hold of the butt-end and Postnikov holdmg on to the 
bayonet, drew him to the bank. 

Both the man who had been saved, and his rescuer were com- 
pletely wet, the man who had been saved was in a state of 
great exhaustion, shivered and fell; his rescuer. Private Post- 
nikov, could not make up his mind to abandon him on the ice 
but led him to the quay, and began lookmg about for somebody 
to whom he could confide him While all this was happening a 
sledge in which an officer was sitting had appeared on the quay 
He was an officer of the Palace Invahd Corps, a company which 
existed then, but has smce been abohshcd. 

This gentleman who arrived at such an inopportune moment 
for Postnikov, was evidently a man of a very heedless character 
and besides a very muddle-headed and impudent person. IJ,! 
jumped out of his sledge and mquired* 

“What man is this? Who arc these people?” 

“He was nearly drowned — he was sinking,” began Postnikov 

“How was he droivmng? Who was drownmg? Was it you? 
^Vhy IS he here?” 

But he only spluttered and panted, and Postnikor was no 
longer there, he had shouldered his gun and had gone back to 
his sentry-box. 

Possibly the officer' understood w6at had happened, for * ' ' 
*midc no further inquiries, but at once took the man who t 
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been rescued into bis sledge and drove .with him to the Admir- 
alty Police Station in the Morskaia Street. 

Here the officer made a statement to the inspector, that the 
dripping man he had brought had nearly been drowned in one 
of the holes in the ice in front of the Palace, and that he, the 
officer, had saved him at the risk of his own life. 

The man who had been saved was still quite wet, shivermg 
and exhausted. From fright and owing to his terrific efforts 
he fell into a sort of unconsciousness, and it was quite indifferent 
to him who had saved him. 

The sleepy police orderly bustled around him, while in the 
office a statement was drawn up from the officer’s verbal 
deposition and, with the suspicion natural to members of the 
police, they were perplexed to understand how he had managed 
to come out of the water quite dry. The officer who was anxious 
to receive the life saving medal, tried to explain this happy 
concurrence of circumstances, but his explanation was inco- 
herent and improbable. They went to wake the police inspector, 
and sent to make inquiries. 

Meantime in the Palace this occurrence was the cause of* 
another rapid series of events. 

In tlie Palace guard-room all that had occurred since the 
officer took the half-drowned man into his sledge was unkno^vn. 
1 here the Lsmailovsky officer and the soldiers only knew that 
Pustnikov, a private of their regiment, had left his sentry-box, 
and hid hurried to save a man and, this being a great breach 
ot inilit.ir^jf duty, Private Postnikov would certainly be tried 
b’. eourl-inartial and have to undergo a tlirashing, and all his 
aiprrior officers, beginning from the commander of the coin- 
P-iny, would have to face terrible unpleasantness, to avert 
ulit'-’h they wouJil liav'c nothing to say, nor would they be able 
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certain the oflicer of tjie Invalid Corps would relate evcrytliing 
to the police inspector and the inspector would at once state 
all the facts to the chief of police, Kokoshkin, who m the 
morning would make his report to the Emperor, and then the 
trouble would begin. 

There was no tune for reflection, the advice of the superior 
oflicer must be obtained. 

Xicolai Ivanovich Miller forthwith sent an alarming note 
to his immediate superior, the commander of his 'battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Svinin, m which he begged him to come to 
the guard-room as soon as he could to take every possible 
measure to help him out of the terrible misfortune that had 
occurred. 

It was already about tlirce o’clock, and Kokoslikm liad to 
present his report to the Emperor fairly early m the mornujg, 
so that but little time remained for reflection and action 
Lieutenant-Colonel Svmin did not possess that compassion 
and tenderness of heart for which Nicolai Ivanovich Miller 
had always been distinguished Svmm was not a heartless man, 

. but first and foremost a martinet (a type that is now remem- 
bered with regret). Svmm was known for lus severity and he 
even hked to boast of lus exacting discipbne He had no taste 
for evil, and never tried to cause anybody useless suffermg, 
but when a man had violated any of the duties of the service, 
Svmm was inexorable. In the present case he considered it 
out of place to enter into the consideration of the causes that 
had gmded the actions of the culprit, and held to the rule 
that every deviation from discipline was guilt Therefore, m 
the company on guard, all knew that Private Postnikov would 
have to suffer what he deserved, for havmg left his post, and 
that Svmm would remam absolutely indifferent 

Such was the character by which the staff officer was known 
to his superiors, and also to his comrades, amongst whom there 
were men who did not sympathise with Svmm, because at 
that tune “humaneness”, and other similar delusions, had not 
entirely died out Svimn was mdifferent to whether he would 
be blamed or praised by the “humamtarians”. To beg or 
entreat Svmm, or even to try to move him to pity was qmte 
useless To aU this he was hardened with the well-tempered 
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armour of the people of those times, whQ wanted to make their 
way in the world, but even he, like Achilles, had a weak spot. 

Svinin’s career in the service had commenced well, and he 
of course greatly valued^ it and was very careful that on it, 
as on a full dress uniform, not a grain of dust should settle, 
and now this unfortunate action of one of the men of the 
battahon entrusted to him would certainly throw a shadow on 
the discipline of the whole company. Those on whom Svinin’s 
well-started and carefully maintained military career depended, 
would not stop to inquire if the commander of the battalion 
was guilty or not guilty of wh^it one of his men had done, while 
moved by the most honourable feehngs of S5mpathy, and 
many would gladly have put a spoke in the wheel, so as to 
make way for their relations or to push forward some fine 
young fellow with high patronage. If the Emperor, who would 
certamly be angry, said to the commander of the regiment 
that he had feeble officers, that their men were undisciplined; 
who was the cause of it? Svinin. So it would be repeated that 
Svinin was feeble, and the reproach Of feebleness would remain 
a stain on his reputation that could not 'be washed out. Then 
he would never be in any way remarkable among his con- 
ten^oraiies, and he would not leave his portrait in the gallery 
personages of the Russian Empire. 

Al^ough at that time but few cultivated the study of history, 
nevertheless they believed in it, and aspired, with special 
pleasure, to take part in its making. 

.At about o’^ock in the morning, as soon as Svinin 

received Captam Mer’s ^quieting letter, he at once jumped 

W by fear and anger, 

arrived at the gu^d-rooin of the Winter talace. Here he forth- 

mth examined Private Postnikov, and assured himself that 
the extraordinary event had reaUy taken placi Private Post- 
mkov again fr^y coi^d to the commander of his batta- 

company Captain Mmer. The soldier said tha"S 
before God and the Emperor, and eonlrl T 

that he, Standing on guard hearing the groans S^a'man who 
tvas drowning in the open places of the ice, had suffered long. 
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had struggled long betvVeen his sense of mihtary duty and his 
feehngs of coippassion and at last he had yielded to tempta- 
tion and not bemg able to stand the struggle, had left his 
sentry-box, jumped on the ice and had drawn the drowmng 
man to the bank, and there to his misfortune, he had met an 
officer of the Palace Invalid Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Svmm was m despair; he gave himself 
the only possible satisfaction by wreaking his anger on Post- 
nikov, whom he at once sent under arrest to the regimental 
prison, and then said some bitmg words to Miller, reproachmg 
him with “ humamtananism”, which was of no use at all m 
mihtary service, but all this was of no avail, nor would it 
improve the matter. It was impossible to find any excuse, 
stiU'less justification, for a sentry who had left his post, and 
there remamed only one way of getting out of the difficulty — 
to conceal the whole affair from the Emperor , . 

But was it possible to conceal such an occurrence? 

It was evident that this appeared to be impossible, as the 
rescue of the drownmg man was known, not only to the whole 
of the guard, but also to that hateful officer of the Invalid 
Corps, who by now had certainly had time to report the whole 
matter to General Kokoshkm. 

Which way was he to turn? To whom could he address him- 
self? From whom could he obtain help and protection? 

Svmm wanted to gallop off to the Grand Duke Michael 
Pavlovich and relate to him, quite frankly, all that had hap- 
pened Manoeuvres of this nature were then customary. The 
Grand Duke, who had a hot temper, would be angry and storm, 
but his humour and habits were such, that the greater the 
harshness he showed at first, even when he grievously insulted 
the offender, the sooner he would forgive him and himself take 
up his defence Similar cases were not infrequent and they 
were even sometimes sought after. Words do not hurt; and 
Svmm was very anxious to brmg the matter to a favourable 
conclusion, but was it possible at mght to obtam entrance to 
the palace and disturb the Grand Duke? To wait for mommg 
and appear before kfrchael Pavlovich, after Kokoshkm had 
made his report to the Emperor, would be too late. 

While Svmm was agitated by these difficulties he be'’'' 
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more subtle, and his mind began to see another issue, wliich 
till then had been hidden as in a mist. 

Among other well-known military tactics there is the follow- 
ing: at the moment when the greatest danger is threatened 
from the walls of a beleaguered fortress, not to retire, but to 
advance straight under its walls. Svinin decided not to do any 
of the things that had at first occurred to him, but to go straight 
to Kokoshkin. 

Many terrible things were related at that time in Petersburg 
about the chief of pohce Kokoshkin, and many absiud things 
too, but among others it was ajBfirmed that he possessed such 
wonderful resource and tact, that with the assistance of this 
tact he was not only able to make a mountain out of a molehiU, 
but that he was able as easily to make a molehill out of a 
mountain. 

Kokoshkin was really very stern and very terrible, and 
inspired great fear in all who came in contact with him, but 
he sometimes showed mercy to the gay young scamps among 
the officers and such yoxmg scamps were not few in those days, 
and they had often found in him a merciful and zealous pro- 
tector. In a word, he was able to do much and knew how to 
do it, if he only chose. Both Svinin and Captain Miller knew 
this side of his character. Miller therefore encouraged his 
superior officer to risk going to Kokoshkin and trust to the 
General’s magnanimity and resource and tact, which would 
probably suggest to him the means of getting out of this un- 
pleasant situation without incurring the anger of the Emperor, 
which Kokoshkin, to his honour be it said, always made great 
efforts to avoid. 

Svinin put on his overcoat, looked up to heaven, murmured 
several times, “Good Lord! Good Lord!” and drove off to 
Kokoshldn. 

It was already past four o’clock in the morning. 

The chief of police, Kokoshkin, was aroused and the arrival 
of Svinin, who had come on important business, that could not 
be postponed, was reported to him. 

The general got up at once and with an overcoat wrapped 
round him, wiping his forehead, yawning -and stretching him- 
self, came out to receive Svinin. Kokoshkin listened with great 
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attention, but quite calmly, to aU Svinin had to relate. During 
all these explanations and requests for mdulgence he only 
said. 

“The soldier left his sentry-box and saved a man?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Svmin. 

“And the sentry-box’” 

“Remamed empty durmg that time.” 

“Hm! I knew that it remamed empty. I’m very pleased that 
nobody stole it ” 

Hearmg this, Svimn felt certam that the General knew all 
about the case,.and that he had already decided m what manner 
he would place the facts before the Emperor m his mormng’s 
report, and also that he would not alter this decision. Otherwise 
such an event as a soldier of the Palace Guard having left his 
post would, without doubt, have caused greater alarm to the 
energetic chief of pohce 

But Kokoshkm did not know anythmg about it. The pohce 
mspector to whom the oflElcer of the Invahd Corps had con- 
veyed the man saved from dro^ramg, did not consider it a 
matter of great importance In his sight it was not at aU a 
subject that required him to awaken the weary chief of pohce 
m the naiddle of the mght, and besides the whole event appeared 
to the mspector somewhat suspicious, because the officer of 
the Invahds was qmte dry, which certainly could not have 
been the case if he had saved -a man from drowning at the risk 
of his own life The inspector looked upon the officer as an 
ambitious liar, who wanted to obtam another medal for his 
breast, and therefore detamed him while the clerk on duty 
was taking down his statement, and tried to arnve at the 
truth by askmg about all sorts of minute details 

It was disagreeable for the inspector that such an event 
should have occurred in his district, and that the man had 
been saved, not by a policeman but by an officer of the Palace 
Guard 

Kokoshkin’s calmness could be explained very simply first, 
by his terrible fatigue, after a day of anxiety and liard i\ork, 
and by his having assisted *m the night at the extmguishmg 
of two fires, and secondly because the act of the sentry, Post- 
mkov, did not concern him, os Chief of Police, at all 
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Nevertlieless, Kokoshkin at once gave the necessary instruc- 
tions. 

He sent to the Inspector of the Admiralty Quarter and 
ordered him to come at once and bring the officer of the Invalid 
Corps and the man who had been saved with him, and asked 
Svinin to remain in the small waiting-room adjoining his office. 
Then Kokoshkin went into his study, without closing the door, 
sat down at the table, and began to sign various papers, but he 
soon rested his head on his hand and fell asleep in his arm- 
chair at the table. 

In those days there were neither municipal. telegraphs nor 
telephones, and in order to transmit the commands of the 
chiefs the “forty thousand couriers,” of whom Gogol has left 
a last memory in his comedy, had to ride post haste in all 
directions. 

This, of course, was not so quickly done as by telegraph or 
telephone, but lent considerable animation to the town and 
proved that the authorities were indefatigably vigilant. 

Before the breathless inspector, the hfe-saving officer, and 
the man rescued from drowning had time to come from the 
Admiralty pohce station, the nervous and energetic General 
Kokoshkin had had time to have a snooze and refresh himself. 
This was seen in the expression of his face and by the revival 
of his mental faculties. 

Kokoshkin ordered all who had arrived to come to his study 
and with them Svinin, too. ' 

“ The official report?” the General demanded of the inspector. 
The latter silently handed a folded paper to the General 
and then whispered in a low voice: 

“I must beg permission to communicate a few words to 
your Excellency in private.” 

“Very well.” 

Kokoshkin went towards the bay-window, followed by the 
inspector. 

“What is it?” 

The inspector’s indistinct whispers could be heard and the 
General’s loud interjections. 

‘Tl’m, yes! Well, what then? ... It is possible. . . . They take 
care to come out dry. . . . Anything more?” 
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“Nothing, sir ” 

The General came out of the bay-wmdow, sat down at his 
desk, and began to read. He read the report m silence without 
showing any signs of uneasmess or suspicion, and then turmng 
to the man who had been saved, asked m a loud voice. 

“How comes it, my fnend, that you got mto the open places 
before the Palace?” 

“Forgive me I” 

“So! You were drunk’” 

“Excuse me, I was not drunk, only tipsy ” 

“Why did you get mto the water?” 

“I wanted to cut across the ice, lost my way, and got mto 
the water.” 

“That means it “was dark before your eyes ” 

“It was dark, it was dark all round, your Excellency,” 
“And you “were not able to notice who pulled you out?” 
“Pardon me, I could not notice anything I think it was 
he” — he pomted to the officer and added* “I could not dis- 
tmgmsh anything I was so scared.” 

“ That’s what it comes to. You were loafing about when you 
ought to have been asleep Now look at him well and remember 
who was your benefactor. An honourable man risked his hfe 
to save you.” 

“I shall never forget it ” 

“Your name, su?” 

The officer mentioned his name. 

“Do you hear?” 

“I hear, yoiu Excellency ” , 

“You are Orthodox?” 

“I am Orthodox, your Excellency.” 

“In your prayers for health, remember this man’s name.” 

“I will write it down, your Excellency.” 

“Pray to God for him, and go away. You are po longer 
wanted.” 

He bowed to the ground and cleared off, immeasurably 
pleased that he was released 

Svimn stood there and could not understand how, by God’s 
grace, things were takmg such a turn 

Kokoshkm turned to the officer of the Invahd Corps. 
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“You saved this' man, at the risk of your o-vvn life?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“There were no witnesses to this occurrence, and owing to 
the late hour there eould not have been any?” 

“Yes, your Excellency, it was dark and on the quay there 
was nobody, except the sentry.” 

“There is no need to mention the sentry; the sentry has to 
stand at his post and has no right to occupy himself with 
anything else. I believe what is written in this report. Was it 
not taken down from your words?” 

These words Kokoshkin pronounced with special emphasis, 
as it he were threatening or shouting. 

The officer did not falter, but with staring eyes and expanded 
chest, standing at attention, answered: 

“Erom my words and quite correctly, your Excellency.” 
“Your action deserves a reward.” 

The officer bowed gracefully. , 

“There is nothing to thank for,” continued Kokoshkin, “I 
shall report your self-sacrificing act to His Majesty the Emperor 
and your breast may, be decorated with a medal even to-day. 
Now you may go home, have a warm drink, and don’t leave 
the house, as perhaps you may be wanted. 

The officer of the Invalid Corps beamed all over, bowed and 
retired. 

" Kokoshkin, looking after him, said: 

“It is possible that the Emperor may wish to see him.” 

I understand, ^ answered the mspector, with apprehension. 
“I*do not require you any more.” 

The inspector left the room, closed the door, and in accord- 
ance %vith his religious habit, crossed himself. 

The officer of the Invalids was waiting for the inspector 
below and they went away together, much better friends than 
when they had come. 

Only Svinin remained in the study of the Chief of Pohce. 
Kokoshkin looked at him long and attentively and then asked: 
“You have not been to the Grand Duke?” 

At that time when the Grand Duke was mentioned everybody 
knew that it referred to the Grand Duke Michael. 

“I came straight to you,” answered Svinin. 
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“Wlio was the officer on guard?” 

“Captain Miller.” 

Kokoshkin looked again at Svinin and said: 

“I t hink you told me something different before.” 

Svinm did not imderstand to what this could refer and 
remamed silent, and Kokoshkm added’ 

“Well, it’s all the same; good mght ” 

The audience was over. 

About one o’clock the officer of the Invahds, was really 
sent for by Kokoshkm, who informed him most amiably the 
Emperor was very much pleased that among the officers of 
the Invahds corps of his palace there were to be found such 
vigilant and self-sacrfficmg men, and had honoured him with 
the medal for savmg life. Then Kokoshkm decorated the hero 
with his own hands and the officer went away to swagger 
about town with the medal on his breast. 

This affair could therefore be considered as qmte finished, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel Svuun felt that it was not concluded, 
and regarded himself as called upon to put the dots on the 
“I’s” 

He had been so much alarmed that he was ill for three days, 
and on the fourth, drove to the Peter House, had a service of 
thanksgivmg said fqr him before the icon' of the Saviour, and 
returning home, reassured m his soul, sent to ask Captam 
Miller to come to him 

“Well, thank God, Nicplai Ivanovich,” he said to Miller, 
“the storm that was hangmg over us has enhrely passed away 
and our unfortunate affair with the sentry has been quite 
settled I think we can now breathe freely All this we owe 
Without doubt, first to the mercy of God, and secondly to 
General Kokoshkm. Let people say he is not kind and heartless, 
but I am full of gratitude for his magnanimity and respect for 
his resourcefulness and tact. In what a masterly way he took 
advantage of that vamglonous Invalid swmdler who, m truth, 
for Ins impudence ought to have received not a medal, but a 
good thrashing m the stable. There was nothing else for him 
to do, he had to take advantage of this to save many, and 
Kokoshkm manoeuvred the whole affair so cleverly that 
nobody had the slightest implcasantness, on the contrary, all 
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are very happy and contented. Between ourselves, I can tell 
you, I have been informed by a reliable person that Kokoshkin 
is very satisfied with me. He was pleased 'I had not gone any- 
where else, but came straight to him, and that I did not argue 
with this swindler, who received a medal. In a word, nobody 
has suffered, and aU has been done with so much tact that 
there can be no fear for the future; but there is one thing 
wanting on our side. We must follow Kokoshkin’ s example 
and fimsh the affair with tact on our side, so as to guarantee 
ourselves from any future occurrences. There is still one person 
whose position is not regulated. I speak of Private Postnikov. 
He is stni lying in prison under arrest, no doubt troubled with 
thoughts of what will be done to him. We must put an end to 
his torments.” 

it is time,” said jVIiller, delighted. 

Well, certainly, and you are the best man to do it. Please 
^ at once to the barracks, call your company together, lead 
Private Postnikov out of prison, and let him be punished with 
two hundred lashes before the whole company.” 

^liUer was astonished, and made an attempt to persuade 
vinin to complete the general happiness by showing mercy 
Postnikov, and to pardon him as he had already 
suffered so much wlule lying in prison waiting his fate, but 
got angry ^ and did not allow Miller to continue. 

vfMi* K ^ none of that! I have only just talked to 

you about toct and you at once are tactless! None of that!” 

add“r!;;^^^^ "" ^ “ one, and 

rerUylrch'otHmfbc^^^^^^^ 7 ^ut 

unsuitable for a ^Uibrry mau! aud^ tHie::? of 

see ait the liJe,i„,, is'clone seriously-Tsfev^Lvlr 
For this purpose have tlic goodness to give orders 
young soldiers who have lu^t arrived fro4 the armt 
the whi,.Hin|: because our old soldiers are all infected iith the 
hr^r.dcu, ol the guanU'. Ihey won’t wh.p a comrade properly 
hut N^ouia only fraghteu the fleas away from his^ ba^ck I 
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myself will look in to see that they have done the guilty man 
properly.” 

To evade m any way instructions given by a superior officer 
was of course impossible, and kind-hearted Captam Miller was 
obhged to execute with exactitude the orders received from 
the commander of his battahon. 

The company was drawn up in the courtyard of the Ismadov- 
sky barracks, the rods were fetched in sufficient quantities 
from the stores, and Private Postnikov was brought out of his 
prison and “done properly” at the hands of the zealous com- 
rades, who had just arrived from the army. These men, who 
had not as yet been tainted by the liberalism of the guards, 
put all the dots on the I’s to the full, as ordered by the com- 
mander of the battahon. Then Postmkov, havmg received 
his punishment, was lifted up on the overcoat on which he had 
been whipped and carried to the hospital of the regiment. 

The commander of the battahon, Svinm, as soon as he heard 
that the punishment had been inflicted, went at once to visit 
, Postnikov in the hospital m a most fatherly way, and to satisfy 
himself by a personal examination that his orders had been 
properly executed. Heartsore and nervous, Postnikov had been 
“done properly”. Svminwas satisfied and ordered that Post- 
nikov should receive, on his behalf, a pound of sugar and a 
quarter of a pound of tea with which to regale himself while he 
was recovering. Postmkov, from his bed, heard this order about 
tea and said. 

“I am very contented, your honour Thank you for your 
fatherly kmdness.” 

And he reaUy was contented, because while lying three days 
m prison he had expected something much worse Two hundred 
lashes, according to the strict ideas of those days, was of very 
httle consequence m comparison with the punishments that 
people suffered by order of the military courts; and that is the 
sort of punishment he would have had awarded him if, by good 
luck, all the bold and tactful evolutions, which are related 
above, had not taken place. 

But the number of persons who were pleased at the events 
just described was not limited to these. 

The story of the exploit of Private Postnikov was secretly 
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whispered in various circles -of society in the capital, which in 
those days, when the pubhc Press had no voice, lived in a world 
of endless gossip. In these verbal transmissions the name of the 
real hero. Private Postnikov, was lost, but instead of that the 
episode became embellished and received a very interesting 
and romantic character. 

It was related that an extraordinary swimmer had swum 
from the side of the Peter and Paul Fortress, and had been 
fired at and wounded by one of the sentries stationed before 
the Winter Palace and an officer of the Invahd Guard, who was 
passing at the time, threw himself into the water and saved 
him from drowning, for which the one had received the merited 
reward, and the other the punishment he deserved. These 
absurd reports even reached the Conventual House, inhabited 
at that time by His Eminence, a high ecclesiastic, who was 
cautious but not indifferent to worldly matters, and who was 
benevolently disposed towards, and a well-wisher of, the pious 
Moscow family, Svinin. 

The story of the shot seemed improbable to the astute 
ecclesiastic. What nocturnal swimmer could it be? If he was 


an escaped prisoner, why was the sentry punished, for he had 
oifiy done his duty in shooting at him, when he saw tiim swim- 
ming across the Neva from the Fortress. If he was not a 
prisons, but another mysterious man, who had to be saved 
from tl^ wav^ Neva, how could the sentry know any- 

ng a ou , And then again, it could not have happened 
as It was whispered in frivolous society. In society much is 
accepted m a hght-hearted and frivolous manner, but those 
who hve m monasteries and conventual houses look upon all 

this much more seriously and are quite conversant with the 
real things of this world. 

Once when Svinin happened to be at His Eminence’s to 
receive his blessing, the distm^shed dignitary began: “By 
the by, about that shot?” Svmin related the whole truth, in 
which there was nothing whatever “about that shot ” 

The high ecclesiastie listened to the real story in silence 
gently touching his white rosary and never taking his eves off 
the narrator. When Svinin had finished. His Eminence mietlv 
murmured in ripphng speech: 
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“From all this one is obhged to conclude that m this matter 
the statements made were neither wholly nor on every occasion 
strictly true.” 

Svinin stammered and then answered with the excuse that it 
was not he but General Kokoshkin who had made the report. 

His Eminence passed lus rosary through his waxen fingers 
m silence, and then murmured 
“One must make a distinction betiveen a he and what is not 
wholly true.” 

Agam the rosaty, again silence, and at last a soft npple of 
speech: 

“A half truth is not a he, but the less said about it the better.” 
Svinin was encouraged and said 

“ That IS certainly true What troubles me most is that I had 
to inflict a punisliment upon the soldier, who, although he had 
neglected his duty , . .” 

The rosary and a soft npphng interruption. 

“The duties of service must never be neglected ” 

“Yes, but it was done by him through magnanimity, through 
sympathy after such a struggle, and with danger. He under- 
stood that m saving the life of another man he was destroymg 
himself. This is a high, holyfeelmg . . .” 

“Holiness is known to God, corporal punishment is not 
destruction for a common man, nor is it contrary to the customs 
of the nations, nor to the spmt of the Scriptures The rod is 
easier borne by the coarse body than dehcate sulfermg by the 
soul In this case your justice has not suffered m the shghtest 
degree ” 

“But he was deprived of the reward for saving one who was 
perishmg ” 

“To save those wHo are penshmg is not a merit, but rather 
a duty He who could save but did not save is liable to the 
punishment of the laws, but he who saves does his duty ” 

A pause, the rosary, and soft npphng speech 
“FOr a wamor to suffer degradation and wounds for his 
action IS perhaps much more profitable than marks of distmc- 
tion But what is most important is to be careful m this case, 
and never to mention anywhere or on any occasion what any- 
body said about it.” ' 
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It was evident BUs Eminence was also satisfied. 

If I had the temerity of the happy chosen of Heaven, who 
through their great faith are enabled to penetrate into the 
secrets of the Will of God, then I would perhaps dare to permit 
myself the supposition that probably God Himself was satisfied 
mth the conduct of Postnikov’s humble soul, which He had 
created. But my faith is small; it does not permit my mind to 
penetrate so high. I am of the earth, earthy. I think of those 
mortals who love goodness, simply because it is goodness and 
do not expect any reward for it, wherever it may be. I think 
these true and- faithful people will also be entirely satisfied with 
this holy impulse of love, and not less holy endurance of the 
humble hero of my true and artless story. 
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Four Days 



I remember/ through the ■wood, how the bullets 

rattled iZ/OW the tom branches fell down, how we cut our 
■way though the thick bushes The firmg grew hotter 
Through thd^^^S® the wood there appeared red little flames, 
flashmg here^^^^ there Sidorov, a young httle soldier of No. 1 
Company (“> i -ow did he manage to get mto our finng hne?” 
flashed across “7 n^rnd) suddenly tumbled down on the ground 
and silently gjlanced at me with big startled eyes. A stream of 
blood was from his mouth. Oh, yes, I remember it 

qmte well I jalso remet ?>ber how, almost on the fringe of the 
wood, among\the thick js, I caught sight of . , . him. He 
was a huge, fkS.Turk, but I, although weak and tbm, rushed 
straight at him There was a bang, somethmg enormous seemed 
to me to have flown past, my ears tingled “He has fired at 
me,” flashed across ray mind But he, ivith a scream of terror, 
pressed close with his o&ck against a thick hawthora bush He 
could have got roimd the bush, but m terror he did not know 
what he was doing and pressed on agamst the pnckly branches 
With one blow I knocked his nfle down, and with the second I 
plunged my bayonet somewhere mto him. There was somethmg 
like a growl, or groan Then I ran further on Our men shouted 
"hurrah!” fired. I remember havmg fired several times, when 
I was already out of the wood, in the open Suddenly the 
“hurrah” sounded louder, and we all rushed forward. I mean, 
not we, but our Ime did, for I remained where I was That 
seemed strange Stranger still was this that everytlung sud- 
denly vanished; the shouts and firing ceased I heard ntTthmg, 
only saw sometlung blue; it must have been the sky. Then it’ 
too, vanished 
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I have never had such an experience. I am lying aj^arently 
on my stomach and seeing before, me only a tiny stmp of the 
ground. A few blades of grass, an ant descending heptcl foremost 
one of the blades, some scraps of rubbish from last year’s grass 
that is my whole world. And I am seeing it all y(dth only one 
eye, for the other eye is pressed by something h^rd, it must be 
a branch, on which my, head is resting. I feel/ a terrible dis- 
comfort, and I want to move, and can’t make lout why I am 
unable. Time is passing. I hear the chirruping ctf grasshoppers, 
the humming of a bee. That’s all. At last I mak^ an effort, free 
my right arm from under my body, and resting ^oth hands on 
the ground, I try to get on my knees. \ 

Something sharp and quick, as lightning, pierces my whole 
body from the knees up to my chest and head, ail fall down 
agam. Darkness again, again blankness. 

I am awake. Why do I see the stars shining sc^bright m the 
blue-black Bulgarian sky? Am I not in a tent? Why did I 
crawl out of it? I make a movement and feel a to: menting pain 
in my legs. 

Yes, I have been wounded in battle. Dangerously, or not? I 
touch my legs in the spot where it aches. ]^th the right and 
left leg are covered with clotted blood. Wheptfl touch them with 
my hands, the pain is worse. A pain like tdothache: continuous, 
excruciatmg. There is a tingling in myvears and my head feels 
heavy. I vaguely understand that I haVe been wounded in both 
legs. What does it mean then? Why did not they pick me up? 
Is it possible that the Turks have beaten us? I begin to recoUect 
what has happened to me, at first vaguely, then more clearly, 
and I have come to the conclusion that we have not been 
defeated at all. I had fallen (in fact, I don’t remember that; but 
I remember how we all rushed forward, and I could not run, 

and only something blue remained before my eyes) I had 

fallen in the open field on the top of the lull. Om Httle battalion 
commander had pointed out that field to us. “Men, we must get 
there!” he had shouted* to us in his ringing voice. And we got 

there; therefore, we had not been beaten Why then did not 

they pick me up? Surely, this field is exposed on every side, 
everything can be seen. Siuely, I am not the only one lying here. 
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The firing was so continuous. I must turn my head and see. 
Now I can do it more con^fortably, for when I came to myself 
and I saw the grass and the ant, descending head foremost, I 
W to raise myself, and feU dmvn not m my former position, 
but on to my back That is why I can see the stars now. 

I am teymg to raise myself into a sittmg posifaon It is dififi- 
cuh; .Sen^th legs are shattered Several times I have given it 
u^m de^Xat last, with tears m my eyes from the pam, I 

“ AW me‘i fJSp of blue-blaek sky, m which a l"ea ater 
and some small ones are shimng, around me is somet^g dark, 
taU It must be the bushes. I am among the bushes they could 

°1 M Se'hair on my head stantog on end Stdl, how id I 
manage to get into the bushes, when I was shot m the field? 
WoiSded, i I was, I must have crawled down here, without 
Sing conscious of it, owmg to the pam. Oidy it is strange that 
now I can’t move, and yet then I was able to drag myself down 
Hhese bushes Or perhaps at that moment I had only one 
wound and the second bullet caught me when I got here. 

Pale pink spots begm movmg around me The large star 
grows pale, some small ones disappear It is the moon rismg 

How nice it must be now at home I . . . 

Strance sounds are reaching me ... As though someone were 
moamni Yes, it is a moan Is there lymg somewhere near me 
somS forgotten like myself, with shattered legs or vath a 
buUet m his stomach? No, the moans are so close, and near me 
itSeve, there is no-one . . Good God, it is -mpty myself 

Stdl plamtive moans, does it, indeed, pam ^ raueh as that? 
It miSt Only I can’t understand that pam, for my head feels 
dizzv leaden I bad better he down agam and sleep, sleep, 
slcfeo But shall I ever awake? It does not matter. 

At the moment when I want to he dmvn, a wide pale 
clcam of moonhght clearly dlurames the spot wh^e I arn 
lying and I see something dark and big, lying at a distance of 
about five paces from me. Here and ther 
' gleams of the moonlight. It must be bi 
It 13 either a dead or a wounded man. 

All the same, I’m going to he down. 
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I have never had such an experience. I am lying 
on my stomach and seeing before, me only a tiny st^p ol the 
ground. A few blades of grass, an ant descending hep^d foremost 
one of the blades, some scraps of rubbish from last ;^'ear’s grass 
that is my whole world. And I am seeing it all ^ith only one 
eye, for the other eye is pressed by something h^rd, it must be 
a branch, on which my head is resting. I feel | a terrible dis- 
comfort, and I want to move, and can’t make /out why I am 
unable. Time is passing. I hear the chirruping ett grasshoppers, 
the humming of a bee. That’s all. At last I maki\ an ellort, free 
my right arm from under my body, and resting b^pth hands on 
the ground, I try to get on my knees. \ 

Something sharp and quick, as lightning, pierces my whole 
body from the knees up to my chest and head, » '1 1 fall down 
again. Darkness again, again blankness. 

I am awake. Why do I see the stars shining sc^bright in the 
blue-black Bulgarian sky? Am I not in a tent? Why did I 
crawl out of it? I make a movement and feel a to: menting pain 
in my legs. 

Yes, I have been wounded in battle. Dangerously, or not. 1 
touch my legs in the spot where it aches. By/th the right and 
left leg are covered with clotted blood. WTieja I touch them with 
my hands, the pain is worse. A pain like |;dothache: continuous, 
excruciating. There is a tingling in my^^ars and my head feels 
' heavy. I vaguely understand that I have been woimded in both 
legs. WTiat does it mean then? Why did not they pick me up? 
Is it possible that the Turks have beaten us? I begin to recollect 
what has happened to me, at first vaguely, then more clearly, 
and I have eome to the conclusion that we have not been 
defeated at all- I had fallen (in fact, I don’t remember that j but 
I remember how we all rushed forward, and I could not run. 


and only something blue remained before my eyes) I had 

fallen in the open field on the top of the hill. Our little battalion 
commander had pointed out that field to us. “Men, we must get 
therel” he had shouted- to us in his ringing voice. And we got 
there; therefore, we had not been beaten. . . . Why then did not 
they pick me up? Surely, this field is exposed on every side, 
everything can be seen. Surely, I am not the only one lying here. 
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The firing ■was so continuous. I must turn my head and see. 
Now I can do it more conjfortably, for when I came to myself 
and I saw the grass and the ant, descending head foremost, I 
tried to raise myself, and fell down not in my former position, 
but on to my back. That is why I can see the stars now. 

I am trymg to raise myself into a sittmg position It is diffi- 
cult when both legs are shattered. Several tunes I have given it 
up m despair, at last, -with tears m my eyes from the pain, I 
manage to sit down. 

Above me IS a strip of blue-black sky, m which a large star 
and some small ones are s h i n i n g, around me is somethmg dark, 
tall It must be the bushes. I am among the bushes they could 
not find me! 

I feel the hair on my head standmg on end. Still, how did I 
manage to get mto the bushes, when I was shot m the field? 
Wounded, as I was, I must have crawled down here, -without 
bemg conscious of it, owmg to the pain Only it is strange that 
now I can’t move, and yet then I was able to drag myself down 
to these bushes Or perhaps at that moment I had only one 
wound, and the second buUet caught me when I got here. 

Pale pink spots begm movmg around me. The large star 
grows pale, some small ones disappear It is the moon rismg. 
How nice it must be now at home! . . 

Strange sounds are reachmg me. . . As though someone were 
moaning Yes, it is a moan Is there lymg somewhere near me 
someone forgotten like myself, -with shattered legs or with a 
bullet m his stomach? No, the moans are so close, and near me, 

I beheve, there is no-one . Good God, it is simply myself 
Still, plamtive moans; does it, mdeed, pam as much as that? 
It must Only I can’t understand that pam, for my head feels 
dizzy, leaden I had better he do-wn again and sleep, sleep, 
sleep . But shall I ever awake? It does not matter 

At the moment when I want to he down, a wide pale 
gleam of moonhght clearly illummes the spot where I am 
lying, and I see something dark and big, lying at a distance of 
about five paces from me Here and there are visible on it the 
gleams of the moonlight It must be buttons or eqmpraent. 

It 13 either a dead or a wounded man 

All the same. I’m going to he down. . . . 
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No, it cannot be. Our men cannot have left the place. They 
are here; they dislodged the Turks and remained in tliis position* 
Why then do I hear no voices, no crackling of fires? Surely it 
is because of my weakness that I can’t hear anything. They 
must be here for certain. 

“Help! Help! ” 

The wild, mad, hoarse cries come tearing from my chest, and 
there is no answer to them. They sormd loud in the night air. All 
the rest is sUence. Only the crickets are chirruping ceaselessly 
as before. The moon looks at me pityingly with its roimd face. 

If he were wounded, he would have been awakened by my 
cries. It is a corpse. Is it one of our men or a Turk? Oh, good 
God! As if it matters. . . . And sleep is falling on my fevered eyes. 

t 

» • 

I am lying with my eyes shut, although I have been a long 
time awake. I have no desire to open my eyes, for through my 
closed eyelids I feel the light of the sim; if I were to open my 
eyes, the light would make them smart. And I had better not 
move. . . . Yesterday (I think, it was yesterday?) I was wounded; 
a day and a night have passed, another day and night will pass 
and I shall be dead. It does not matter. I had better not move. 
I had better let my body lie still. How nice it would be to stop 
also the work, of the brain; but nothing will stop it. Thoughts, 
recollections are crowding on one another in my head. Still, it 
won’t last long, there will soon be an end. There will just appear 
a few lines in the papers to say that our losses are negligible; 
so many wounded; private Ivanov, a volunteer, killed. No, 
they won’t even give the name; they will simply say: one lolled. 
One private, just like that little dog. 

The whole picture flashes up distinctly in my mind. It was 
a long time ago; yet everything, my whole life, that life, which 
I lived before I lay here with shattered legs, happened so long 
ago. ... I was walking along the street, and a group of people 
barred my way. A crowd had collected and was silently looking 
at something white, bleeding, plaintively whining. It was a 
pretty, tiny little dog, which had been run over by a tram. It 
was dying, as I am now. A house-porter pushed his way through 
the crowd, seized the dog by the neck and ca^ed it off. The 
crowd dispersed. ... ^ 
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Will some one carry me away? No, I shall he here and die. 
And how good life is! . . . On that day (of the accident to the 
httle dog) I was happy I walked as though I were intoxicated, 
and I had good reason. Oh, recollection, leave off tormenting ' 
me, leave me alone! . . . Bhippiness m the past, torments now 
... let the torments remam; but let the recollections that cause 
these mvoluntary comparisons, cease to torment me Oh, the 
anguish! The anguish! How much worse it is than the pam from 
my wounds. However, it is getting hot The sim is scorchmg 
me. I open my eyes, and see the same bushes, the same sky, 
only it IS dayhght And here is my neighbour. A Turk, a corpse. 
What a huge man! I recognise him, he is that same feUow. . . . 

There before me is the man I killed Why did I kiU him? 

He hes here dead, covered with blood. Why did fate drive 
him here? Who is he? Perhaps he, hke myself, h^ an old mother. 
She will sit for long evemngs at the door of her poor hut and 
cast her eyes to the far north waitmg for her beloved son, her 
breadwinner and support! . . . 

And myself? I too ... I should like to change places with hun. 
How happy he must be he hears nothmg, feels no pam from 
his wounds, no mortal anguish, no thirst . . . The bayonet 
went straight through his heart. . . There is a big black hole m 
his uniform, there is blood round it. It is I who did it. 

I did not want to do it I wished no evd to anyone when I 
went to the war. Somehow I was always forgettmg that I too 
should have to kill men I 'only imagmed how I should be 
exposmg my chest to the bullets. And I went and exposed it. 

And the result? How stupid, how stupid! This unfortunate 
fellah (he is wearing an Egyptian uniform) — he is stdl less to 
blame Before they were put, like herrmgs m a barrel, on board 
a steamer and taken to Constantmople, he had heard notlung 
of Russia or Bulgaria. He was ordered to go, and he went Had 
he refused to go, they would have beaten him with sticks, or 
perhaps a Pasha would have put a bullet m his head. He marched 
by a long, laborious route from Stamboul to Ruschuk. "tVe 
attacked, he defended himself. But, since we, ternble men 
not afraid of his patent English Peabody & Martm nfle, kept 
on advancmg, he was seized with terror. When he wanted to get 
away, a httle man, whom he could have killed with one blow 
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of his black fist, jumped forward and plunged a bayonet into 
his heart. 

How is he to blame then? 

And how am I to blame, although I did kill him? How am I 
blame? Why does the thirst torment me so much? Thirst! 
Who knows what the word means? Even then, when we marched 
across Rumania, covering fifty versts a day in the terrific heat 
of forty degrees Centigrade, I never experienced w'hat I am 
experiencing now. Oh, if only someone would come along! 

God! In that huge bottle he is sure to have some water! I 
must crawl up to him. How very painful it will be! Still, I must 
get at it. 

I crawl. I am dragging my legs behind me. iMy weakened 
arms can hardly move my motionless body. The corpse is about' 
fifteen feet from me, but to me it is more — worse than leagues. 
Yet I must crawl. My tluoat is burning, scorching me like fire. 
Heath without the water would be quicker. . . . After all, 
perhaps. ... 

And I crawl. My feet are catching in the ground, and each 
movement causes insufferable pain. I cry, I cry and yell, and 
still keep on crawling. At last I get to him. There’s the bottle 
. . . there is water in it — and what a lot! More than half full. 
Oh! I shall have water enough to last me . . . until my very death! 

You are saving me, my victim! ... I begin to unfasten the 
bottle, leaning on one elbow, when 'suddenly, losing balance, I 
fall down face forward on to the chest of my saviour. Already 
a strong cadaverous smell is coming from him. 

I have had a good drink. The water was warm, but not 
spoiled, and moreover there was a lot of it. I shall live a few 
more days. I remember it says in “The Physiology of Everj^day 
Rife,” that a man can five without foodffor more than a week, 
provided he has water. Yes, there is also the account there of a 
suicide who starved himself to death. BEe hved for a long time, 
because he drank water. 

And well? What if I go on living another five or six days, 
what will happen then? Our men have gone, the Bulgarians 
have run away. There is no road near. All the same I hav^to die. 

- Only instead of agonies lasting three days I shall protract them 
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for a week Would it not be better to make an end? There is my 
neighbour’s rifle lymg by, an excellent English artiele. I need 
only streteh out my hand; then — a flash and the end. There are 
cartridges there, heaps. He had not time to discharge them aU. 

Make an end or wait? Wait for what? Deliverance? Death? 
Wait until the Turks arrive and start flaying the skm off my 
wounded legs? Better finish the job myself 

No, I must not lose heart; I shall struggle to the end, to the 
utmost of my strength Surely, if they find me, I am saved. 
Perhaps the bones are not affected, and I shall recover. I shall 
see my country, my mother, Marie . . 

Lord, grant that they may neverleam the whole truth 1 Let them 
beheve that I was killed outright What will happen to them, if 
they learn that I have been in agomes for two, three, ^our days! 

My head is spuming round, the journey to my neighbour has 
qmte exhausted me And now this awful smeU How black he 
has become . . What will he be hke to-morrow, after •to- 
morrow? And I am lymg here now merely because I have no 
strength left to drag myself away I shall rest a while and crawl 
back to my old spot, the wmd, too, is blowmg from that direc- 
tion and will carry the stench away from me 

I am lymg thoroughly exhausted The sun is scorchmg my 
face and hands I can find no shelter If only the night would 
come soon, I think this will be the second mght 

My thoughts are becommg confused, and I am losing con- 
sciousness. 

I slept for a long tune, because when I awoke, it was already 
mght. Everythmg as before, my wounds ache, my neighbour 
i§ lymg there, as huge and motionless aq ever. 

I keep on thmlong of hun Did I really give up everythmg 
I loved, that is dear to me, and come here marchmg a thousand 
versts, starvmg, frozen by the cold, tormented by heat, and 
now am lying here m this agony only in order that this unfor- 
tunate man should cease to hve? Have I done anythmg useful 
in the war except this murder? 

Murder, murderer * And who? II 

When I conceived the idea of going to the war, my mother 
and Marie made no attempt to dissuade me, although tLy both 
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cried. Dazzled by the idea, I did nofc see those tears. I did not 
understand (now I do realise) what I was doing to my dear ones. 
Must I remember? I can’t undo what is past. 

And what a strange attitude towards my action many of 
my friends took! Oh, he’s crazy! He does not know himself 
what he’s doing it for!” How could they say it? How could they 
reconcile such words with their notions of heroism, love of 
country and such like things? Surely in their eyes I ought to 
have represented all these virtues. And yet I am “crazy”. . . . 

they loaded me up with a knapsack and 
tnetuU ipilitary eqmpment. I marched with thousands, of whom 
® y ^ tew, like myself, were going as volunteers. The rest 
would have stayed at home, had they been allowed to. Yet they 
marched ]ust like us, the “conscious ones,” they covered thou- 
san o versts and fought just like us, or even better. They, 
were doing their duty, notwithstanding the fact that they 

would unme^ately have given it up and gone home, had they 
only been allowed. . j 

A sharp, keen, early morning breeze has arisen. The bushes 
egin to stir, a half-asleep little bird is Huttering its wings. The 
stars have faded away. The dark blue sky has growS grey, 

mo^d^SirtV a grey mist is rising from the 

Agony-Ii a™"'' of xny . . . what shall I caU it? Life? 

not manv I have^*^^ many more will there be? At any rate, 
not many. I have become very weak and I do not think I shaU 
be able to move away from the corpse We shall cr. 
and shall not be unpleasant to onranrtLr 
I must have some water. I shaU drink th^L 4^* 
the morning, at midday, and in the evening. ^ “ 

The sun has risen. Its enormous rllcn , ■, 

by the dark branches of the bushe^Tis’ hkfm 
as if it is going to be a hot day. My Teilh^ 
look like? Even now you are terrible. ^ what will you 

Yes, he was terrible. His hair has begun to fall rr- ? • 
naturaUy 'dark, has become pale and yellow- his sw 
has stretched the skin so tight that it has burst 
Worms are moving there. His feet in thei^ bfote W ^^Xn 
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up dnd large blisters have pushed their way through the 
openings in the leather. And altogether he is swollen like a 
mountain. What is the sun going to make of him to-day? 

It IS unbearable to he so close to him, I must crawl away, at 
all costs. But shall I be able to? All I can do now is to raise 
my arm, to open the bottle and to sip some water, but how to 
move my own heavy, motionless body? Yet I must move it, 
be it ever so httle, if only liolf a pace an hour. 

I have spent the whole mornmg in movmg The pain has been 
awful, but what is that to me now? I no longer remember, I 
cannot imagine the sensations of a man m good health, I have 
even got used to the pain. Durmg the mormng I crawled away 
about a dozen feet and found myself m my old place But I 
could not enjoy the fresh air for long, only six paces from a 
rotting corpse. The wind changed and wafted back on me a 
stench so violent that it made me sick. My empty stomach 
was contractmg painfully and convulsively; all my inside was 
turnmg over and over. And the stinking, infected air kept 
blowing on me, ^ 

In despair I burst into tears. 

Completely crushed, stupefied, I lay almost linconscious. 
Suddenly. . . Isn’t it a delusion of my disordered imagmation? 
It seems to me that I hear somethmg . . , but no I Yes, it is a 
noise of voices The stampmg of horses, the sound of human 
voices. I nearly cried out aloud, but restramed myself Suppose 
they were Turks? To my present torments would be added 
other, far more terrible ones, the mere readmg of which m the 
newspapers makes one’s hair stand on end They would flay me 
ahve, roast my wounded legs . . It would be all right, if they 
did no more than this, but they are so mventive . Would it 
be better to end life m their hands than to die here? But, 
suppose, they are our men? Oh, cursed bushes! Why have you 
enveloped me with so thick a hedge? I can see nothmg through 
them, only m one spot a httle opemng, hke a window among 
the branches, gives me a view mto the distance, into a hollow. 
There, I beheve, is the httle stream, from which we drank before 
the battle Yes, there is also a huge block of sand-stone, placed 
across the stream like a bridge. They are sure to cross by it. 
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The sounds have ceased. I can’t detect the language they speak: 
my hearing, too, has grown weak. God! Suppose they are our men 
... I will call to them; they should hear me even from there, 
from the stream. It is better than risking falling into the hands 
of the Bashibazouks. Why then are they so long in coming? My 
impatience is so great that I don’t even notice the smell of the 
corpse, although the stench has in no way diminished. 

And then suddenly, at the crossing of the stream, Cossacks 
appear! Blue uniforms, red stripes, lances. There is a half 
squadron. Ahead of them, on a magnificent horse, rides a black- 
bearded ofiicer. As soon as they cross the stream he, turning 
in his saddle with his whole body, gives the order to them: 

“Tro-t! March!” 


Stop, stop! Help, help, help!” I cry. But the stamping of 
the powerful horses, the clanging of the lances, and the hvely 
chatter of the Cossacks is louder than my half-choked cries— 
and they do not hear me. 

Oh, danmation! Exhausted I fall face foremost on the ground 
and begm to sob. From my overturned bottle the water is 
^ ^ out— my life, my salvation, my respite from death. 

. „ notice it only when not more than half a glass of water 

IS ^tt, the rest having gone into the thirsty, dry soil. 

terriwl ^ after that 

wi^d kertTn h ^ motionless, with half-closed eyes. The 

now again suffocating me with the stench. My neiffhboiir had 
that day become still more dreadful, beyond descriptiorOnce 

He had no longer a face. It had 

The terrible, ossified grin, the eternal bones. 

revolting, more horn^le than ever 

although I had more than once held skulk • 

handled whole heads. That skeleton in im'f^ hands and 

buttons made me shudder. “This is war ” T bright 

is its image.” ^ thought, “and this 

The sun is scorching and baking as usual -u j 
are all burnt. The rest of the water I Ce a “^dv^l 
SO tormented by thirst that after having marlJi ^ 

to take just a sip, I swallowed it all at one gulp. Oh^h^Sd 
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I not coll to the Cosiucks when they were so near me’ Even 
had they been Turks, still it would Imvc been better. They 
would perhaps liave tortured nie for an hour, two hours, but 
now 1 wonder how long I shall have to writhe and suffer here, 
ilothcr, my darling mother, you will tear out your grey hau', 
>ou will knoek >our head against the wall, you will curse the 
day you bore me, you will curse the whole world for inventing 
war to torment people! 

But you and ^larie will surely never know of my tortures. 
Good-bye, mother, good-bye, my sweetheart, my dear Igve. Oh, 
how Imrd, how bitter! Something is gripping at my heart. , . , 

Again I see the little dog The house-porter took no pity on 
it, but knocked its liead agamst the wall and flung it mto a pit, 
Avhere they throw rubbish and refuse But it was still alive. 
And its agony lasted a whole day. Yet I am still more unfor- 
tunate, for I have already had three days of torture To-morrow 
will be the fourth day, then there wall come the fifth, the sixth 
. , . Death, wh<;rc art thou? Come, corpel Take me! 

But death docs not come and does not take me And I am 
lying here under this awful sun, with not a drop of water to 
refresh my burning throat, and near a corpse wluch is poisoning 
me It has become quite decomposed Thousands of worms 
are fallmg off it What a seething mass! When it has all been 
eaten up and nothing is left save the bones and imiform, then 
wll come my turn I, too, shall be like that 

The day passes, the mght passes Everything remains the 
same Another mornmg is amvmg No change Yet another 
day passes . 

The bushes rustle and murmur as though they whispered 
“You’ll die, you’ll die, you’U die!” And the bushes from the 
other side respond “ You won’t see, you won’t see, you won’t see.” 

“You won’t see them here!” sounds a loud voice near me. 

I shudder and at once come to myself. From out of the 
bushes the kmdly blue eyes of Yakovlev, our corporal, are 
lookmg at me 

“Spades here!” he shouts “There are two more here, one 
of our men and a Turk ” • , 

“No spades, no need to bury me, I’m alive!” I want to cry 
out, but only a feeble groan comes from my parched bps. 
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“God! He is alive! It is our Ivanov! Mates! Come along, 
our harin is alive! Call the doctor!’^ 

In a few moments they pour water into my mouth, vodka 
and something else. Then everything disappears. 

The stretcher-bearers carry me with a measured swing. The 
measured movement lulls me to sleep. I keep on waking and 
lapsing into forgetfulness. My bandaged wounds do not hurt 
me; and an inexpressibly comforting sensation suffuses my 
whole body. . . . 

“Halt! Lower it down! Fourth relief, march! Take the 
stretcher! Come on, lift it up!” 

It is Peter Ivanovich, onr medical officer, who gives the 
order. He is a tall, lanky and a very kind fellow. He is so 
tall that, tinning my eyes in his direction,-! see all the time 
his head, face and his sparse long beard and shoulders, although 
four stalwart men are carrjdng me shoulder high. 

“Peter Ivanovich!” I whisper. 

“ What’s it, old chap? ” Peter Ivanovich says bending over me. 
“Peter Ivanovich, what did the doctor say to you? Shall I 
die soon?” 

“No, my dear chap, you are not going to die. Your bones are 
all safe and sound. You are a lucky fellow! Not a bone or an 
artery touched. But how have you managed to hold out these 
four days? What had you to eat?” 

“Nothing.” 

“And to drink?” 

“I took the Turk’s water-bottle. Peter Ivanovich, I can’t 
talk now- Afterwards. . . .” 

“All right, old chap. Try to sleep now.” 

Again sleep, oblivion. . . . 

I wake up in the field hospital. Around me stand doctors, 
nurses, and among them I recognise the familiar face of a well- 
known Petersburg professor, bending over my legs. His hands are 
covered mth blood.* He makes no long job of it, and says to me: 

“You are in luck, young man. You wiU five. We have had 
to take one leg off; well, that’s a mere trifle, isn’t it? Can you 
talk now?” 

I am able to talk and I tell them all that I have written here. 
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My Life 


THE STORY OF A PROVINCIAL 

T he director said to me. “I only keep you out of respect 
for your worthy father, or you would have gone lopg 
since.” I replied. “You flatter me, your Excellency, but 
I suppose I am in a position to go.” And then I heard him 
saying “Take the fellow away, he is getting on my nerves ” 
Two days later I was dismissed Ever since I had been grown 
up, to the great sorrow of my father, the municipal architect, I 
had changed my position mne times, going from one depart- 
ment to another, but all the departments were as like each 
other as drops of water; I had to sit and ivrite, listen to mane 
and rude remarks, and just wait until I was dismissed. 

When I told my father, he was sittmg back in his chair with 
his eyes shut. His thm, dry face, with a dove-coloured tmge 
where he shaved (his face was bke that of an old Catholic 
organist), wore an expression of meek submission Without 
answering my greeting or opening his eyes, he said 

“If my dear wife, your mother, were alive, your hfe would 
be a constant gnef to her I can see the hand of Providence m 
her untimely death. Tell me, you unhappy boy,” he went on, 
openmg his eyes, “what am I to do with you?” 

When I was younger ray relations and friends knew what to 
do with me, some advised me to go mto the army as a volun- 
teer, others were for pharmacy, others for the telegraph service; 
but now that I was twenty-four and was gomg grey at the 
temples and had already tried the army and pharmacy and the 
telegraph service, and every possibihty seemed to be exhausted, 
they gave me no more advice, but only sighed and shook their 
heads. 
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“What do you think of yourself?” my father went on. “At 
your age other young men have a good social position, and just 
look at yourself: a lazy lout, a beggar, living on your father! 

And, as usual, he went on to say that young men were going 
to the dogs through want of faith, materiahsm, and conceit, 
and that amateur theatricals should be prohibited because they 
seduce young people from rehgion and their duty. 

“ To-morrow we will go together, and you shall apologise to 
the director and promise to do your work conscientiously,” he 
concluded. “You must not be without a position in society for 
a single day.” 

“Please hsten to me,” said I firmly, though I did not antici- 
pate gaining anything by speaking. “What you caU a position 
in society is the privilege of capital and education. But people 
who are poor and uneducated have to earn their living by hard 
physical labour, and I see no reason why I should be an excep- 
tion.” 

“It is foolish and trivial of you to talk of physical labour,” 
said my father with some irritation. “Do try to understand, 
you idiot, and get it into your brainless head, that in addition 
to physical strength you have a divine spirit; a sacred fire, by 
which you are distinguished from an ass or a reptile and bring- 
iug you nigh to God. This sacred fire has been kept ah’ght for 
thousands of years by the best of mankind. Your great-grand- 
father, General Polozniev, fought at Borodino; your grandfather 
was a poet, an orator, and a marshal of the nobility; your uncle 
was an educationalist; and I, your father, am an architect! 
Have all the Poloznievs kept the sacred fire ahght for you to 
put it out?” 

“There must be justice,” said I. “Millions of people have to 
do manual labour.” 

Let them. They can do nothing else! Even a fool or n 
cruninal can do manual labour. It is the mark of a slave and a 
barbarian, whereas the sacred fire is given only to a few!” 

It was useless to go on with the conversation. My father wor- 
shipped hunself and would not be convinced by anything unless 
he said it himself. Besides, I knew quite well that the annoyance 
with which he spoke of unskilled labour came not so much from 
any regard for the sacred fire, as from a secret fear that I should 
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become a ^vorking man and tlie talk of the town. But the chief 
thing was that all my school-fellows had long ago gone through 
the University and were making careers for themselves, and the 
son of the director of the State Bank was already a collegiate 
assessor, while I, an only son, was nothing' It was useless and 
unpleasant to go on with the conversation, but I still sat there 
and raised objections in the hope of making myself understood. 
The problem was simple and clear, how was I to earn my livmg’ 
But he could not see its simphcity and kept on talking with 
sugary rounded plirascs about Borodino and the sacred fire, 
and my uncle, a forgotten poet who wrote bad, insincere verses, 
and he called me a brainless fool But how I longed to be under- 
stood' In spite of every tlung, I loved my father and my sister, 
and from boyhood I have had a habit of considermg them, so 
strongly rooted that I shall probably never get nd of it, whether 
1 am right or wrong I am always afraid of hurtmg them, and 
go in terror lest my father’s thin neck should go red with anger 
and he should have an apoplectic fit 

“ It IS shameful and degrading for a man of my age to sit m 
a stuffy room and compete with a typewritmg-machme,” I said. 
“What has that to do with the sacred fire?” 

“Still, it 13 intellectual work,” said my father “But that’s 
enough Let us drop the conversation and I warn you that if 
you refuse to return to your office, and indulge your contemp- 
tible mchnations, then you will lose my love and your sister’s. 

I shall cut you out of my will — that I swear, by God!” 

With perfect smeenty, m order to show the purity of my 
motives, by which I hope to be guided aU through my life, I said: 

“ The matter of inheritance does not strike me as important. 

I renounce any rights I may have ” 

For some imexpected reason these words greatly offended 
my father. He went purple m the face. 

“How dare you talk to me like that, you fool!” he cried to 
me m a thin, shrill voice. “You scoundrel!” And he 
struck me quickly and dexterously with a familiar movement; 
once — twice “You forget yourself!” 

WTien I was a boy and my father struck me, I used to stand 
bolt upright like a soldier and look him straight m the face, 
and, exactly as if I were still a boy, I stood erect, and tried to 
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look into his eyes. My father was old and very thin, but his 
spare muscles must have been as strong as whip-cord, for he 
hit very hard. 

I returned to the hall, but there he seized his umbrella and 
struck me several times over the head and shoulders; at that 
moment my sister opened the drawing-room door to see what 
the noise was, but immediately drew back with an expression 
of pity and horror, and said not one word in my defence. 

My intention not to return to the office, but to start a new 
working life, was imshakable. It only remained to choose the 
kind of work — and there seemed to be no great difficulty about 
that, because I was strong, patient, and willing. I was pre- 
pared to face a monotonous, laborious life, of semi-starvation, 
filth, and rough surroundings, always overshadowed with the 
thought of finding a job and a living. And — who knows-— 
returning from work in the Great Gentry Street, I might often 
envy Dolzhikov, the engineer, who lives by intellectual work, 
but I was happy in thinking of my coming troubles. I used to 
dream of intellectual activity, and to imagine myself a teacher, 
a, doctor, a. writer, but my dreams remained only dreams. A 
liking for intellectual pleasures — ^hke the theatre and reading 
grew into a passion with me, but I did not know whether I had 
any capacity for intellectual work. At school I had an uncon- 
querable aversion for the Greek language, so that X had to 
leave when I was in the fourth class. Teachers were got to coach 
me up for the fifth class, and then I went into various depart- 
ments, spending most of my time in perfect idleness, and this, 
I was told, was intellectual work. 

My activity in the education department or in the municipal 
office requued neither mental effort, nor talent, nor personal 
abihty, nor creative spiritual impulse; it was purely mechanical, 
and such intellectual work seemed to me lower than manual 
labour. I despise it and I do not think that it for a moment 
justifies an idle careless life, because it is nothing but a 
swindle, and only a land of idleness. In all probability I have 
never known real intellectual work. 

It wiis evening. We lived in Great Gentry Street—the chief 
street in tlie town— and our rank and fashion walked up and 
down it m the evenings, as there were no public gardens. The 
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street was very charming, and was almost as good as a garden, 
for ft had two rows of poplar-trees, which smelt veiy sweet, 
especially after ram, and acacias, and tall trees, and apple-trees 
hung over the fences and hedges. May evemngs, the scent of the 
hlac, the hum of the cockchafers, the warm, still air — how new 
and extraordinary it all is, though spring comes every yearl I 
stood by the gate and looked at the passers-by. With most of 
them I had grown up and had played ivith them, but now my 
presence might upset them, because I was poorly dressed, m 
unfashionable clothes, and people made fun of my very narrow 
trousers and large, clumsy boots, and called them raacaroni-on- 
steamboats. And I had a bad reputation m the town because I had 
no position and went to play bdliards m low caf6s, and had once 
been taken up, for no particular offence, by the pohtical pohce. 

In a large house opposite, Dolzhikov’s, the engineer’s, some 
one was playmg the piano It was begmnmg to get dark and 
the stars were beginning to shine. And slowly, answenngpeople’s 
salutes, my father passed with my sister on his arm He was 
wearmg an old top hat with a broad curly bnm. 

“Look I” he said to my sister, pomtmg to the sky with the 
very umbrella with which he had just struck me. “Look at the 
sky! Even the smallest stars are worlds! How insignificant 
man is m comparison with the umverse.’’ 

And he said this m a tone that seemed to convey that he 
found it extremely flattenng and pleasant to be so insignificant 
What an untalented man he was! Unfortunately, he was the 
only architect m the town, and durmg the last fifteen or twenty 
years I could not remember one decent house bemg built. Wfhen 
he had to design a house, as a rule he would draw first the hall 
and the drawmg-room, as m olden days schoolgirls could only 
begm to dance by the fireplace, so his artistic ideas could only 
I evolve from the haU and drawmg-room To them he would add 
the dinmg-room, nursery, study, connecting them with doors, 
so that m the end they were just so many passages, and each 
, room, had two or three doors too many His houses were 
I obscure, extremely confused, and limited Every time, as 
I though he felt somethmg was missmg, he had recourse to 
Various additions, plastermg them one on top of the other, and 
’ there would be various lobbies, and passages, and crooked 
I 
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staircases leading to the entresol, where it was only possible 
to stand in a stooping position, and where instead of a floor 
there would be a thin flight of stairs hke a Russian bath, and 
the kitchen would always be under the house with a vaulted 
ceiling and a brick floor. The front of his houses always had a 
hard, stubborn expression, with stiff, timid lines, low, squat 
roofs, and fat, pudding-like chimneys surmounted with black 
cowls and squeaking weathercocks. And somehow all the 
houses built by my father were hke each other, and vaguely 
reminded me of his top hat, and the stiff, obstinate back of his 
head. In the course of time the people of the town grew used to 
my father’s lack of talent, which took root and became our styk* 
My father introduced the style into my sister’s life. To begin 
with, he gave her the name of Cleopatra (and he called me 
Misail). When she was a httle girl he used to frighten her by 
telling her about the stars and our aneestors; and explained the 
nature of life and duty to her at great length; and now when 
she was twenty-six he went on in the same way, allowing her to 
take no-one’s arm but his own, and somehow imagining that 
sooner or later an ardent young man would turn up and wish 
to enter into marriage with her out of admiration for his quali' 
ties. And she adored my father, was afraid o him, and believed 
in his extraordinary intellectual powers. 

It got quite dark and the street grew griirjujr'*^' empty. 
the house opposite the music stopped. The gate ^^Wwide open 
and out into the street, careering with all its bells jingliugj 
came a troika. It was the engmeer and his daughter going for 
a drive. Time to go to bed! 

I had a room in the house, but I lived in the courtyard in a 
hut, under the same roof as the coach-house, which had been 
built probably as a harness-room— for there were big nails in 
the walls--but now it was not used, and my father for thirty 
years had kept his newspapers there, which for some reason he 
had bound half-yearly and then aUowed no-one to touch. Living 
there I yns less in touch with my father and his guests, and I 
used to think tliat if I did not live in a proper room and did not 
go to the house every day for meals, my father’s reproach that 
I was living on him lost some of its sting. 

My sister was waiting for me. She had brought me supper 
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unknown to my father, a small piece of cold veal and a shoe of 
bread. In the family there were saymgs “Money loves au 
accoimt,” or “A copeck saves a rouble,” and so on, and my 
sister, impressed by such wisdom, did her best to cut down 
expenses and made us feed rather meagrely She put the plate 
on the table, sat on my bed, and began to cry. 

“Misail,” she said, “what are you domg to us?” 

She did not cover her face, her tears ran down her cheeks and 
hands, and her expression was sorrowful She feU on the piUow, 
gave way to her tears, trembhng aU over and sobbmg. 

“You have left your work agam!” she said “How awful!” 

“Do try to understand, sister!” I said, and because she cried 
I was filled with despair 

As though it were dehberately arranged, the paraffin m my 
little lamp ran out, and the lamp smoked and guttered, and the 
old hooks m the wall looked terrible and their shadows flickered 

“Spare us!” said my sister, rismg up. “Father is m an awful 
state, and I am ill I shall go mad What will become of you?” 
she asked, sobbmg and holding out her hands to me. “I ask you, 

I implore you, m the name of our dear mother, to go back to 
your work ” 

“I cannot, Cleopatra,” I said, feehng that only a httle more 
would make me give in “ I cannot ” 

“Why?” insisted my sister, “why? If you have not made it 
up with your chief, look for another place. For mstance, why 
shouldn’t you work on the railway? I have just spoken to Aniuta 
Blagovo, and she assures me you would be taken on, and she 
even promised to do what she could for you For goodness’ sake, 
Misail, thmk! Thmk it over, I implore you!” 

We talked a httle longer and I gave in. I said that the thought 
of workmg on the railway had never come mto my head, and 
that I was ready to try. 

She smiled happily through her tears and clasped my hand, 
and still she cried, because she could not stop, and I went mto 
the kitchen for paraffin. 

n ' 

Among the supporters of amateur theatricals, charity con- 
certs, and tableaux miants the leaders were the Azhoguins, nho 
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lived in their oAvn house in Great Gentry Street. They used to 
lend their house and assume the necessary trouble and expense. 
They were a rich landowning family, and had about three thou- 
sand dessiatins, with a magnificent farm in the neighbourhood, 
but they did not care for village life and lived in the town 
summer and winter. The family consisted of a mother, a tall, 
spare, dehcate lady, who had short hair, wore a blouse and a 
plain skirt a V anglaise^ and three daughters, who were spoken of, 
not by their names, but as the eldest, the middle, and the 
youngest; they aU had ugly, sharp chins, and they were short- 
sighted, high-shouldered, dressed in the same style as their mother, 
had an unpleasant lisp, and yet they always took part in every 
play and were always doing something for charity — acting, 
reciting, singing. They were very serious and never smiled, and 
even in burlesque operettas they acted without gaiety and with 
a businesslike air, as though they were engaged in bookkeeping* 
I loved our plays, especially the rehearsals, which were 
frequent, rather absurd, and noisy, and we were always given 
supper after them. I had no part in the selection of the pieces 
^ and the casting of the characters. I had to look after the stage. 
I used to design the scenery and copy out the parts, and prompt 
and make up. And I also had to look after the' various effects 
such as thimder, the singing of a nightingale, and so on. Having 
no social position, I had no decent clothes^ and during rehearsals 
a to o d aloof from the others in the, darkened wings and 

I used to pamt the scenery in the Azhoguins’ coachhouse or 
yMd. I was assisted by a house-painter, or, as he cahed himself, 
a decoratmg contractor, named Andrey Ivanov, a man of about 
ffity, tall and ve^ thm and pale, with a narrow chest, hoUow 
temples, and dark rmgs under his eyes, he was rather awful to 
look at He had some kmd of wasting disease, and every spring 
and autunm he was said to be on the point of death, bSt he 
would go to bed for a while and then get up and say with 
surprise: I m not dead this timel” 

In the town he was called Radish nn/i • j i,-,. 

„ 1 TTra +1, +1, ^nu pcoplc Said it wus his 

real name, lie loved the theatre as mnnU oo t j 

H 1- 4-1, I. 1 ' as much as I, and no sooner 

did he hear that a play was in hand thnr» , • 

1 ^ j. A X. ■ xnan he gave up aU his 

work and went to the Azhoguins’ to paint scenery 
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The day after my conversation with my sister I worked from 
mornmg till night at the Azhogmns’. The rehearsal was fixed 
for seven o’clock, and an hour before it began all the players 
Mere assembled, and the eldest, the middle, and the youngest 
SIiss ^V2hoguin were rcachng their parts on the stage. Radish, 
in a long, brown overeoat with a scarf wound round his neck,, 
was standing, leaning with his head against the wall, lookmg 
at the stage with a rapt expression Mrs. Azbogum went from 
guest to guest saying something pleasant to everyone. She had 
a %vay of gazing into one’s face and speakmg m a hushed voice 
as though she were telhng a secret. 

“ It must be difficult to paint scenery,” she said softly, cormng 
up to me “I was just talking to l^Irs. Mufke about prejudice 
when I saw you come in. Mon Dieu! All my life I have struggled 
against prejudice. To convmce the servants that all their 
superstitions are 'nonsense I always light three candles, and I 
begin aU my important business on the thirteenth.” 

The daughter of Dolzhikov, the engmeer, was there, a hand- 
some, plump, fair girl, dressed as people said m our town m 
Parisian style. She did not act, but at rehearsals a chair was 
put for her on the stage, and the plays did not begin until she 
appeared m the front row, to astonish everybody with the 
brdhance of her clothes. As commg from the metropolis, she 
was allowed to make remarks during rehearsals, and she did so 
with an affable, condescending smile, and it was clear that she 
regarded our plays as a childish amusement It was said that 
she had studied smgmg at the Petersburg conservatoire and had 
sung for a winter season m opera. I liked her very much, and dur- 
ing rehearsals or the performance, I never took my eyes off her. 

I had taken the book and begun to prompt when suddenly 
my sister appeared. Without taking off her coat and hat she 
came up to me and said; 

“Please cornel” 

I went Behmd the stage m the doorway stood Amuta Blagovo, 
also wearing a hat with a dark veil. She was the daughter of the 
vice-president of the Court, who had been appomted to our 
town years ago, almost as soon as the High Court was estab- 
lished She was fall and bad a good figure, and was considered 
mdispensable for the tableaux vivanta, and when she represented 
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a fairy or a muse, lier face would bum witb shame; but she 
took no part in the plays, and would only look in at rehearsals, 
on some business, and never enter the hall. And it was evident 
now that she had only looked in for a moment. 

“My father has mentioned you,” she said dryly, not looking 
at me and blushing . . . “Dolzhikov has promised to find you 
something to do on the railway. If you go to his house to-morrow, 
he will see you.” 

I bowed and thanked her for her kindness. 

“And you must leave this,” she said, pointing to my 
book. 

She and my sister went up to IVIrs. ALzhoguin and began to 
whisper, looking at me. 

“Indeed,” said iVIrs. Azhoguin, coming up to me, and gazing 
into my face. “ Indeed, if it takes you from your more serious 
business” — she took the book out of my hands — “then you 
must hand it over to some one else. Don’t worry, my friend. 
It will be all right.” 

I said good-bye and left in some confusion. As I went down- 
stairs I saw my sister and Aniuta Blagovo going away; they 
were talking animatedly, I suppose about my going on the rail- 
way, and they hurried away. My sister had never been to a 
rehearsal before, and she was probably tortured by her con- 
science and by her fear of my father finding out that she had 
been to the Azhoguins’ without permission. 

ihe next day, I went to see Dolzhikov at one o’clock. The 
man servant sliovs'cd me into a charming room, which was the 
engineer’s <lrawing-room and study. Everything in it was 
ciutnuing and tasteful, and to a man like myself, unused to 
such tilings, ^ erv strange. Costly carpets, huge chairs, bronzes, 
])i<‘lurcs in gold and velvet frames; photographs on the walls of 
b<iauti.ful Viotnen, clev er, hxindsorne faces, and striking attitudes; 
Jr'joi thi' dniv, ing-rooni a door led straiglit into the garden, by 
a \t i ’.nd-., and I sa'A hl.ic and a t,ible laid for breakfast, rolls, 
ait'i a buueh ui and tlierc wxts a smell of spring, and good 

• hn>piue.> — Uid everything seemed to say, here 
,ho has worked .ind v.iiu the highest happiness 
.U ti.'' table the engiiKer’s daughter was sittin'^ 
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“Do you want my father?” she asked. “He is having a 
shower-bath He will be down presently. Please take a chair ” 

I sat down. 

“I believe you hve opposite?” she asked after a short silence 

“Yes ” 

“ When I have notlung to do I look out of the wmdow You 
must excuse me,” she added, turning to her newspaper, “and 
I often see you and your sister She has such a kmd, wistful 
expression ” 

Dolzhikov came m. He was wipmg his neck ^vith a towel. 

“Papa, this IS Jlr Polozmcv,” said his daughter. 

“Yes, yes Blagovo spoke to me.” He turned quickly to me, 
but did not hold out his hand. “But what do you think I can 
give you’ Pm not bursting with situations. You are queer 
people!” he went on m a loud voice and as though he were 
scolding me “I get about tiventy people every day, as though I 
were a Department of State. I run a railway, sir I employ hard 
labour, I need mechanics, navvies, joiners, well-sinkers, and 
you can only sit and ivnte That’s alll You are all clerks!” 

And he exhaled the same air of happiness as his carpets and 
chairs He was stout,* healthy, ivith red cheeks and a broad 
chest, he looked clean in his pink shirt and wide trousers, just 
hke a china figure of a post-boy He had a round, bristling 
beard — and not a single grey hair — and a nose with a shght 
bridge, and bright, mnocent, dark eyes 

“What can you do?” he went on “Nothing! I am an engineer 
and well-to-do, but before I was given this railway I worked 
very hard for a long tune I was an engme-driver for two years 
I worked in Belgium as an ordinary lubricator Now, my dear 
man, just tiunk — what work can I offer you?” 

“I qmte agree,” said I, utterly abashed, not daring to meet 
his bnght, innocent eyes 

“Are you any good with the telegraph?” he asked after some 
thought 

“Yes I have been m the telegraph service.” 

“Mm . . . Well, we’ll see. Go to Dubechma. There’s a fellow 
there already But he is a scamp.” 

“And what wiU my duties be?” I asked. 

“We’ll see to that later Go there now, I’U give orders But 
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please don’t get drunk and don’t bother me with petitions or 
rU kick you out.” 

He turned away from me without even a nod. I bowed to 
him and his daughter, who was reading the newspaper, and 
went out. I felt so miserable that when my sister asked how 
the engineer had received me, I could not utter a single word. 

To go to Dubechnia I got up early in the morning at sunrise. 
There was not a soul in the street, the whole town was asleep, 
and my footsteps rang out with a hollow sound. The dewy 
poplars filled the air with a soft scent. I was sad and had no 
desire to leave the town. It seemed so nice and warml I loved 
the green trees, the quiet sunny mornings, the ringing of the 
bells, but the people in the town Avere alien to me, tiresome and 
sometimes even loathsome. I neither liked nor understood them. 

I did not imderstand why or for what purpose those thirty- 
five thousand people lived. I knew that Kimry made a living 
by manufacturing boots, that Tula made samovars and guns, 
that Odessa was a port; but I did not know what our town was 
or what it did. The people in Great Gentry Street and two other 
clean streets had independent means and salaries paid by the 
Treasury, but how the people lived in the other eight streets 
which stretched parallel to each other for three miles and then 
were lost behind the hi l l — that was always an insoluble prob- 
lem to me. And I am ashamed to think of the way they lived. 
They had neither public gardens, nor a theatre, nor a decent 
orchestra; the town and club hbraries are used only by young 
Jews, so that books and magazines would lie for months uncut. 
The rich and the intelligentsia slept in close, stuffy bedrooms, 
with wooden beds infested with bugs; the children were kept in 
filthy, dirty rooms caUed nurseries, and the servants, even 
when they were old and respectable, slept on the kitchen floor 
and covered themselves with rags. Except in Lent all the 
houses smelt of bortsch, and during Lent of stiu-geon fried in 
sunflower oil. The food was unsavoury, the water unwhole- 
some. On the town council, at the governor’s, at the arch- 
bishop’s, everywhere there had been talk for years about there 
being no good, cheap water-supply and of borrowing two hun- 
. dred thousand roubles from the Treasury. Even the very rich 
people, of whom there were about thirty in the town, people 
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\\ho would lose a whole estate at cards, used to drink the bad 
water and talk passionately about the loan — and I could 
never understand this, for it seemed to me it would be simpler 
for them to pay up the two hundred thousand. 

I did not know a single honest man in the whole town. My 
father took bribes, and imagined they were given to him out of 
respect for his spiritual qualities, the boys' at the high school, m 
order to be promoted, went to lodge with the masters and paid 
them large sums, the wife of the military commandant took 
levies from the recruits during the recruiting, and even allowed 
them to stand her drinks, and once she was so drunk in church 
that she could not get up from her knees; during the recruiting 
the doctors also took bribes, and the municipal doctor and the 
veterinary surgeon levied taxes on the butcher shops and pubhc 
houses; the district school did a trade m certificates which gave 
certain privileges in the civd service; the provosts took bribes 
from the clergy and churchwardens whom they controlled, and 
on the town council and various committees every one who 

came before them was pursued with* “One expects thanks!” 

and thereby forty copecks had to change hands And those who 
did not take bribes, like the High Court officials, were stiff and 
proud, and shook hands with tivo fingers, and were distm- 
guished by them indifference and narrow-mindedness. They 
drank and played cards, married rich women, and always had 
a bad, insidious influence on those round them. Only the 
girls had any moral purity, most of them had lofty aspmations 
and were pure and honest at heart, but they knew nothmg of 
hfe, and believed that bribes were given to honour spiritual 
qualities; and when they married, they soon grew old and weak 
and were hopelessly lost in the mire of that vulgar, bourgeois 
existence 

in 

A railway was bemg built m our district. On holidays and 
thereabouts the toivn was filled with crowds of ragamufiins 
called “rallies,” of whom the people were afraid I used often 
to see a miserable wreteh with a bloody face, and without a 
hat, bemg dragged off by the pohee, and behind him was the 
proof of his crime, a samovar or some wet, newly washed Imen ' 
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Tht: "rallies'^ used, to collect near the public-houses and on the 
squares; and they drank, ate, and swore terribly, and whistled 
after the tow'n prostitutes. To amuse these ruffians our shop- 
keepers used to make the cats and dogs drink vodka, or tie a 
keroserie-tin to a dog’s tail, and whistle to make the dog come 
tearing along the street with the tin clattering after him, and 
making him squeal y/ith. terror and think he had some frightful 
monster hard at his heels, so that he would rush out of the town 
and over the fields until he could run no more. We had several 
dogs in the tov/n v/hich were left with a permanent shiver and 
used to cravd about v/ith their tails between their legs, and people 
said that they could not stand such tricks and had gone mad. 

Xhe station vms being built five miles fi:om the town. It was 
said that the engineer had asked for a bribe of fifty thousand 
roubles to bring the station nearer, but the municipality would 
only agree to forty; they would not give in to the extra ten 
thousand, and now the townspeople are sorry because they had 
to make a road to the station which cost them more. Sleepers 
and rails were fixed all along the line, and service-trains were 
running to carry building materials and labourers, and they 
v/ere only waiting for the bridges upon which Dolzhikov was 
at v/ork, and here and there the stations were not ready. 

Uubechnia ^the name of our first station — ^was seventeen 
/crsts from the town. I went on foot. The winter and spring 
com was bright green, shining in the morning sun.- The road 
was smooth and bright, and in the distance I could see in out- 
line the station, the hills, and the remote farmhouses. . . . How 
good it was out in the openl And how I longed to be filled with 
tne sense of freedom, if only for that morning, to stop thinking 
of v/hat was going on in the town, or of my needs,^ or even of 
eating! Nothing has so much prevented my living a° feeling 
of acute hunger, which make my finest thoughts . ' ’ up. 

with thoughts of porridge, cutlets, and fried fish. - j 

alone in the fields and look up at the larks han^in - 
in the air, and bursting with hysterical son" I ri \ 

l>e nice to have some bread and butter.” Or w 
ro.id and shut my eyes and ’ ' ' + wondc 

May-day, I remember hov^, tatoes 

and of a strong constitutic ^ quk 
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and so my chief sensation during the day is hunger, and so I 
can understand why so many people who are workmg for a bare 
hvmg, can talk of nothmg but food. 

At Dubechnia the station was bemg plastered inside, and 
the upper story of the water-tank was bemg built It was close 
and smelt of lime, and the labourers were wandermg lazily 
over piles of chips and rubbish. The signalman was asleep near 
his box with the sun pouring straight mto his face There was 
not a smgle tree. The telegraph wire gave a famt hum, and 
here and there birds had ahghted on it I wandered over the 
heaps, not knowmg what to do, and remembered how when 
I asked the engmeer what my duties would be, he had rephed. 
“We will see there.” But what was there to see in such a wilder- 
ness? The plasterers were talkmg about the foreman and about 
one Fedot Vassihevich I could not understand and was filled 
with embarrassment — physical embarrassment I felt con- 
scious of my arms and legs, and of the whole of my big body, 
and did not know what to do mth them or where to go 
After walkmg for at least a couple of hours I noticed that 
from the station to the right of the fine there were telegraph- 
poles which after about one and a half or two miles ended m 
a white stone wall. The labourers said it was the office, and I 
decided at last that I must go there 

It was a very old farmhouse, long unused The waU of rough, 
white stone was decayed, and m places had crumbled away, 
and the roof of the wing, the bhnd waU of which looked toward 
the railway, had perished, and was patched here and there ivith 
tm. Through the gates there was a large yard, overgrown with 
taU grass, and beyond that, an old house with Venetian blinds 
m the windows, and a high roof, brown with rot On either side 
of the house, to right and left, were two symmetrical wings; 
the wmdows of one were boarded up, while by the other, the 
wmdows of which were open, there was a number of calves 
grazing. The last telegraph-pole stood m the yard, and the 
wire went from it to the wmg with the bhnd waU The door was 
open and I went m. By the table at the telegraph was sitting 
a man with a dark, curly head in a canvas coat, he glared at 
me sternly and askance, but he immediately smiled and said; 

“How do you do. Little Profit?” 
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It was Ivan Cheprakov, my school friend, who was expelled, 
when he was in the second class, for smoking. Once, during 
the autumn, we were out catching goldfinches, starlings, and 
hawfinches, to sell them in the market early in the morning 
when our parents were still asleep. 

We beat up flocks of starlings and shot at them with pellets, 
and then picked up the wounded, and some died in terrible 
agony— I can still remember how they moaned at night in 
i^y cage— and some recovered. And we sold them, and swore 
black and blue that they were male birds. Once in the market 
I had only one starling left, which I hawked about and finally 
sold for a copeck. “A Httle profit!” I said to console myself, 
^d from that time at school I was always known as “Little 
rofit , and even now, schoolboys and the townspeople some- 
tunes use the name to tease me, though no-one but myself 
remembers how it came about. 

Cheprakov never was strong. He was narrow-chested, round- 
shomdered, long-legged. His tie looked like a piece of string, 
® ^ waistcoat, and his boots were worse than mine — 

with the heels worn down. He blinked with his eyes and had an 
eager expression as though he were trying to catch something 
ana he was m a constant fidget. 

“You wait,” he said, bustling about. “Look here! . . . What 
was I saymg ]ust now?” 

J that the estate had tiU 

recently belonged to the Cheprakovs and only the previous 

r rktp" rr rf 

bought tl/ee b^estltes 

and get her son a job in thf office ^ 

“Why shouldn’t he buy?” said Cheprakov of i-u 

“He gets a lot from the contractors. He bribes 

Then he took me to dinner, deciding in hie u 

I was to Uve with him in wing an^btS^K v 

“She is a screw,” he said, “but she will not take*^^ mother, 
you.” take much from 

In the small rooms where his mother lived there wa 

(JXlGGr 
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jumble; even the hall and the passage were stacked with 
furniture, which had been taken from the house after the sale 
of the estate; and the furniture was old, and of redwood. Mrs. 
Cheprakov, a very stout elderly lady, with slanting, Chinese 
eyes, sat by the window, m a big chair, knitting a stockmg. 
She received me ceremoniously. 

“It IS Polozmev, mother,” said Cheprakov, mtroducmg me. 
“He IS going to work here ” 

“ Are you a nobleman?” she asked m a strange, unpleasant 
voice as though she had boihng fat m her throat. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Sit down.” 

The dinner was- bad. It consisted only of a pie with un- 
sweetened curds and some imlk soup Elena Nikifirovna, my 
hostess, was perpetually wmkmg, first with one eye, then with 
the other She talked and ate, but in her whole aspect there 
was a deathhke quahty, and one could almost detect the smell 
of a corpse Life hardly stirred m her, yet she had the air of 
bemg the lady of the manor, who had once had her serfs, and 
was the wife of a general, whose servants had to call hun “ Your 
Excellency,” and when these miserable embers of life flared 
up m her for a moment, she would say to her son 
“Ivan, that is not the way to hold' your kiufel” 

Or she would say, gasping for breath, with the preciseness of 
a hostess labouring to entertain her guest. 

“We have just sold our estate, you know. It is a pity, of 
course, we have got so used to being here, but Dolzhikov 
promised to make Ivan station-master at Dubechnia, so that 
we shan’t have to leave We shall five here on the station, 
which IS the same as hvmg on the estate. The engmeer is such 
a mce manl Don’t you thmk him very handsome?” 

Until recently the Cheprakovs had been very weU-to-do, but 
with the general’s death everything changed Elena Nikifirovna 
began to quarrel with the neighbours and to go to law, and she 
did not pay her bailiffs and labourers, she was always afraid 
of being robbed — ^and m less than ten years Dubechma changed 
completely. 

Behmd the house there was an old garden run wild, over- 
groivn. with tall grass and brushwood. I walked along the 
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terrace which was still well-kept and beautiful; through the 
glass door I saw a room with a parquet floor, which must have 
been the drawing-room. It contained an ancient piano, some 
engravings in mahogany framed on the walls — and nothing 
else. There was nothing left of the flower-garden but peonies 
and poppies, rearing their white and scarlet heads 'above the 
ground; on the paths, all huddled together, were young maples 
and elm-trees, which had been stripped by the cows. The 
growth was dense and the garden seemed impassable, and only 
near the house, where there still stood poplars, firs, and some 
old lune trees, were there traces of the former avenues, and 
further on the garden was being cleared for a hay-field, and 
here it was no longer allowed to run wild, and one’s mouth and 
eyes were no longer filled with spiders’ webs, and a pleasant 
air was stirring. The further out one went, the more open it 
was, and there were cherry-trees, plum-trees, wide-spreading 
old apple-trees, lichened and held up with props, and the pear- 
trees were so tall that it was incredible that there could be 
pears on them. This part of the garden was let to the market- 
women of our town, and it was guarded from thieves and 
starlings by a peasant — an idiot who lived in a hut. 

The orchard grew thinner and became a mere meadow run- 

river, which was overgrown with reeds and 
mthy-beds There was a pool by the miU-dam, deep and full of 

^ ground and roared, and 

the &ogs croaked furiously. On the water, which was as smooth 
as glass cncles appeared from time to time, and water-lilies 
trembled on the impact of a darting fish. The village of Dube- 
chma was on the other side of the river. The calm azure pool 
was alluring mth its promise of coolness and rest. And nof all 

leLged nttng^e^r^ 

And here my new work beean T i i 

telegrams, I wrote out various accounts and“opfeTortot 

t^Ad mccTaS": rt rt°onLta;%’’Jr 

up and down the room waiting for teW 

the boy to stay in the wing, afd goTntf ST' ”.,1 ""““Id 

boy came to say the beU was ringing. I had <Cne“,^th'lbs! 
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come home on leave, and said that he was going to Petersburg 
in the autumn to take his M.D. He already had a family — a wife 
and three ciulc^en; he had married young, in his second year 
at the University, and people said he was unhappily married 
and was not living with his wife. 

What is the time?” My sister was uneasy. “We must go 

back soon, for my father would only let me be away until six 
o’clock.” 

“Oh, your father,” sighed the doctor. 

I made tea, and we drank it sitting on a carpet in front of the 
terrace, and the doctor, kneeling, drank from his saucer, and 
said that he was perfectly happy. Then Cheprakov fetched the 
key and unlocked the glass door and we all entered the house. 
It was dark and mysterious and smelled of mushrooms, and our 
tootsteps made a hollow sound as though there were a vault 
under the floor. The doctor stopped by the piano and touched 
tfle keys and it gave out a faint, tremulous, cracked but still 
melodious sound. He raised his voice and began to sing a 
romance, frowning and impatiently stamping his foot when he 
ouched a broken key. My sister forgot about going home, but 
walked a^tatedly up and down the room and said: 
i am happy! I am very, very happy!” 

imuossfhW surprise in her voice as though it seemed 

time in mv be happy. It was the first 

handsome ^ ^^en looked 

h<.w ptotmd.d and 

piexion, and a touchmg expression of kindneL and sadness 
and when she spoke she seemed very charmer. 5 ^ satoes , 
tiful. Both she and I took .fter moS-^r^ even beau- 
shouldered, strong, and sturdy, but her palenU broad 

sickness, she often coughe'd, and in her eyes I ofteT^ y 
expression common to people who arc ill 
reason conceal it. In her present cheerfulness 
thing childish and naive, as though all the joy wMLTVr" n 
suppressed and dulled during our childhoo/ bv f 

bringing, had suddenly awakened in her soul and 

into freedom. rushed out 
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But when evening came and the fly was broughi; round, my 
sister became very quiet and subdued, and sat m the fly as 
though it were a prison-van. 

Soon they were all gone. The noise of the fly died away. . . . 
I remembered that Aniuta Blagovo had said not a single word 
to me all day. 

“A wonderful gu:l!” I thought. “A wonderful girl ” 

Lent came and every day we had Lenten dishes. I was 
greatly depressed by my idleness and the uncertamty of my 
position, and, slothful, hungry, dissatisfied -with myself, I wan- 
dered over the estate and only waited for an energetic mood 
to leave the place 

Once m the afternoon when Radish was sittmg m our wmg, 
Dolzhikov entered unexpectedly, very sunburnt, and grey 
with dust He had been out on the hne for three days and had 
come to Dubeehma on a locomotive and walked over. While he 
waited for the carnage which he had ordered to come out to 
meet him he went over the estate with his bailiff, givmg orders 
m a loud voice, and then for a whole hour he sat m our -wmg 
and wrote letters When telegrams came through for him, he 
himself tapped out the answers, while we stood there stiff and 
silent 

“What a mess!” he said, lookmg angnly through the 
accounts. “I shall transfer the oflice to the station m a fort- 
mght and I don’t know what I shall do with you then,” 

“I’ve done my best, su:,” said Cheprakov. 

“Qmte so I can see what your best, is You can only draw 
your wages ” The engmeer looked at me and went on. “You 
rely on gettmg mtroductions to make a career for yourself 
with as little trouble as possible. WeU, I don’t care about 
mtroductions Nobody helped me. Before I had this hne, I was 
an engme-dnver I worked m Belgium as an ordinary lubri- 
cator And what are you domg here, Panteley?” he asked, 
turmng to Radish. “Going out dnnkmg?” 

For some reason or other he called all simple people Panteley, 
while he despised men like Cheprakov and myself, and called 
us drunkards, beasts, canaille. As a rule he was hard on petty 
officials, and paid and dismissed them ruthlessly without any 
explanation 
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At last the carriage came for him. When he left he promised 
to dismiss us all in a fortnight; called the bailiff a fool, stretched 
himself out comfortably in the carriage, and di’ove away. 

“Andrey Ivanich,” I said to Radish, “will you take me on 
as a labourer?” 

“Why! AU right!” 

We went together toward the town, and when the station 
and the farm were far behind us, I asked: 

“Audrey Ivanich, why did you come to Dubechnia?” 

“ Firstly because some of my men are working on the Im^ 
and secondly to pay interest to Mrs. Cheprakov. I borrowe 
fifty roubles firom her last summer, and now I pay her one 
rouble a month interest.” 

The decorator stopped and took hold of my coat. 

“Misail Alexeich, my friend,” he went on, “I take it tba 
if a common man or a gentleman takes interest, he is a wrong- 
doer. The truth is not in him.” 

Radish, looking thin, pale, and rather terrible, shut his eyes, 
shook his head, and muttered in a philosophic tone: 

“The grub eats grass, rust eats iron, lies devour the soul 
God save us, miserable sinners!” 

* 

V > * 

f 

Radish was unpractical and he was no business man; he- 
undertook more work than he could do, and when it came to ; 
payment he always lost his reckoning and so was always out ' 
on the wrong side. He was a painter, a glazier, a paper-hanger, 
and would even take on tiling, and I remember how he used to 
run ab^t for days looking for tiles to make an insignificant 
profit. He was an excellent workman and would sometimes earn 
ten roubles a day, and but for his desire to be a master and to 
caU himself a contractor, he would probably have made quite 
a lot of money. 

He himself was paid by contract and paid me and the others 
by the day, between seventy-hve copecks and a rouble per day. 
When the weather was hot and di>y we did various outside jobs, 
chiefly painting roofs. Not being used to it, my feet got hot as 
though I were walking over a red-hot oven, and when I wore 
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felt boots my feet swelled. But this was only at the beginnmg 
Later on I got used to it and everythmg went all right. I hved 
among the people, to whom work was obligatory and unavoid- 
able, peoplewho worked like dray-horses, and knew nothmg of the 
moral value of labour, and never even used the word “labour” 
m their talk Among them I also felt like a dray-horse, more and 
more imbued with the necessity and mevitability of what I was 
domg, and this made my hfe easier, and sayed me from doubt. 

At first everythmg amused me, everythmg was new. It was 
like being born again. I could sleep on the ground and go bare- 
foot — and found it exceedmgly pleasant I could stand m a 
crowd of simple folks, without embarrassmg them, and when a 
cab-horse fell down m the street, I used to run and help it up 
•without bemg afraid of soihng my clothes But, best of all, I 
was hvmg independently and was not a burden on anyone 

The pamtmg of roofs, especially when we mixed our own 
pamt, was considered a very profitable busmess, and therefore, 
even such good workmen as BLadish did not shim this rough and 
tiresome work In short trousers, showmg his lean, muscular 
legs, he used to prowl over the roof like a stork, and I used 
to hear him sigh wearily as he worked his brush. 

“Woe, 'wtie to us, miserable sinners!” 

He could walk as easily on a roof as on the ground In spite 
of his lookmg so fil and pale and corpse-hke, his agdity was 
extraordinary, like any young man he would pamt the cupola 
and the top of the church without scaffoldmg, usmg only 
ladders and a rope, and it was queer and strange wheil, stand- 
mg there, far above the ground, he would nse to his full height 
and cry to the world at large 

“Grubs eat grass, rust eats iron, hes devour the soul!” 

Or, thmkmg of somethmg, he would suddenly answer his 
own thought. 

“Anything may happen! Anything may happen!” 

When I went home from work all the people sittmg outside 
tlieu doors, the shop assistants, boys, and their masters, used 
to shout after me and jeer spitefully, and at first it seemed 
monstrous and distressed me greatly 

“Little Profit,” they used to shout “House-painter! Yel!ow 
oclue!” 
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And no-one treated me so unmercifully as those who had 
just risen above the people and had quite recently had to 
work for their hving. Once in the market-place as I passed the 
uonmonger s a can of water was spilled over me as if by acci- 
dent, and once a stick was thrown at me. And once a fish- 
monger, a grey-haired old man, stood in my way and looked 
at me morosely and said: 

father.” 

when my acquaintances met me they got confused, 
borne regarded me as a queer fish and a fool, and they were 

know how to treat me and it was 
^ c t to understand them. Once, in the daytime, in one of 
the streets off Great Gentry Street, I met Aniuta Blagovo. 

was on my way to my work and was carr5dng two long brushes 
and a pot of paint. When she recognised me, Aniuta blushed. 

Blease do not acknowledge me in the street,” she said 
nervously, sternly, in a trembling voice, without offering to 
^ ake hands with me, and teaifs suddenly gleamed in her eyes. 

you nms be like this, then, so — so be it, but please avoid 
me m pubhc!” ^ 

Great Gentry Street and was Hving in a suburb, 
but nurse Karpovna, a gdod-natured 

lookmg ir evil, and 

“Lost!” * naournfuUy, shaking her head. 

With her in her Httle hon«?p UVori i, -■ 
a butcher, a huge, clumsy fellow of 
hair and scrubby moustache. 

was drunk he would Llute m^with and when he 

evenings he used to have supper and thro ^ 

tition I could hear him snoring kndtn^i^^^ 

after glass. snufflmg as he drank glass 

“brother,” he would say in an underhooo 
“Well,” Karpovna would reply. She wnc ^ • 

of him. “What is it, my son?*’ passionately fond 
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“I’ll do you a favour, mother. I’ll feed you m your old age 
in this vale of tears, and when you die I’ll bury you at my ovm 
expense. So I say and so I’ll do.” 

’ I used to get up every day before sunrise and go to bed early. 
We painters ate heavily and slept soundly, and only durmg the 
night would we have any excitement. I never quarrelled with 
my comrades All day long there was a ceaseless stream of 
abuse, cursmg and hearty good wishes, as, for instance, that 
one’s eyes should hurst, or that one nought be earned off by 
cholera, but, all the same, among ourselves we were very 
friendly. The men suspected me of bemg a religious crank and 
used to laugh at me good-naturedly, saymg that even my own 
father denounced me, and they used to say that they very 
seldom went to chmch and that many of them had not been to 
confession for ten years, and they justified theu laxness by say- 
mg that a decorator is among men like a jackdaw among buds. 

My mates respected me and regarded me with esteem; they 
evidently liked my not dnnking or smokmg, and leadmg a 
quiet, steady life They were only rather disagreeably surprised 
at my not steahng the od, or gomg wth them to ask our 
employers for a drmk The steahng of the employers’ oil and 
pamt was a custom with house-pamters, and was not regarded 
as theft, and it was. remarkable that even so honest a man as 
Radish would always come away firom work with some white 
lead and oil. And even respectable old men who had theu oivn 
houses m Makarikha were not ashamed to ask for tips, and 
when the men, at the begmmng or end of a job, made up to 
some vulgar fool and thanked him humbly for a few pence, I 
used to feel sick and sorry. 

With the customers they behaved like sly courtiers, and 
almost every day I was rermnded of Shakespeare’s Polonius. 

“There will probably be rain,” a customer would say, 
staring at the sky 

“It IS siue to ram,” the painters would agree 

“But the clouds aren’t ram-clouds. Perhaps it won’t ram.” 

“No, su. It won’t ram. It won’t ram, sure.” 

Behind theu backs they generally regarded the customers 
uomcaUy, and when, for instance, they saw a gentleman sittin'^ 
on lus balcony with a newspaper, they would say: ^ 
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“He reads newspapers, but he has nothing to eat.” 

I never visited my people. When I returned from work I 
often found short, disturbing notes from my sister about my 
father; how he was very absent-minded at dinner, and then 
slipped away and locked himself in his study and did not 
come out for a long time. Such news upset me. I could not 
sleep, and I would go sometimes at night and walk along 
Great Gentry Street by our house, and look up at the dark 
windows, and try to guess if all was well within. On Simdays 
my sister would come to see me, but by stealth, as though she 
came not to see me, but our nurse. And if she came into my 
room she would look pale, with her eyes red, and at once she . 
would begin to weep. 

“Father cannot bear it much longer,” she would say. “If, as 
God forbid, something were to happen to him, it would be on 
your conscience all your life. It is awful, Misad! For mother’s 
sake I implore you to mend your ways.” 

“My dear sister,” I replied. “How can I reform when I am 
convinced that I am acting according to my conscience? Ho 
try to understand me!” 

“I know you are obeying your conscience, but it ought to 
be possible to do so without hurting anybody.” 

“Oh, saints above!” the old woman would sigh behind the 
door. “You are lost. There will be a misfortune, my dear. It 
is bound to come.” 

VI 

One Sunday, Hoctor Blagovo came to see me unexpectedly* 
He was wearing a white summer uniform over a silk shirt, and 
high glac6 boots. 

“I came to see you!” he began, grippmg my hand in his 
hearty, undergraduate fashion. “ I hear of you every day and 
I have long intended to go and see you to have a heart-to-heart, 
a.s they say. Things are awfully boring in the town; there is not 
a living soul worth talking to. How hot it is, by Jove!” he 
went on, taking olf his tunic and standing in his silk shirt. 
“My dear fellow, let us have a talk.” 

I was feeling bored and longing for other society than that 
of the decorators. I was really glad to see him. 
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“To begin with,” he said, sitting on my bed, “I sympathise 
with you heartily, and I have a profound respect for your 
present way of hvmg. In the tovm you are misunderstood and 
, there is nobody to understand you, because, as you know, it is 
full of Gogolian pig-faces But I guessed what you were at the 
picnic. You are a noble soul, an honest, high-mmded man! 
I respect you and think it an honour to shake hands with you. 
To change your life so abruptly and suddenly as you did, you 
must have passed through a most trymg spiritual process, and 
to go on with it now, to live scrupulously by your convictions, 
you must have to toil incessantly both m mmd and m heart 
Now, please tell me, don’t you think that if you spent all this 
force of wdl, intensity, and power on something else, like trymg 
to be a great scholar or an artist, that your hfe would be both 
wider and deeper, and altogether more productive?” 

We talked and when we came to speak of physical labour, I 
expressed this idea- that it was necessary that the strong 
should not enslave the weak, and that the mmonty should not 
be a parasite on the majority, always sucking up the finest 
sap, 1 e , it was necessary that aU without exception — the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor — should share 
equally m the struggle for existence, every man for himself, 
and m that respect there was no better means of levelhng than 
physical labour and compulsory service for aU 

“You think, then,” said the doctor, “that aU, without 
exception, should be employed in physical labour?” 

“Yes” 

“But don’t you think that if everybody, mcludmg the best 
people, thmkers and men of science, were to take part m the 
struggle for existence, each man for himself, and took to 
breakmg stones and pamtmg roofs, it would be a senous 
menace to progress?” 

“ Where is the danger? ” I asked “ Progress consists m deeds of 
love, m the fulfilment of the moral law. If you enslave no-one, and 
are a burden upon no-one, what further progress do you want?” 

“But look herel” said Blagovo, suddenly losing his temper 
and getting up. “I say! If a snad m its shell is engaged m self- 
perfection m obedience to the moral law— ^would you call that 
progress?” 
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“But why?” I was nettled. “If you don’t make your neigh- 
bours feed you, clothe you, carry you, defend you from your 
enemies, surely, that is progress amidst a life resting on slavery. 
My view is that that is the most real and, perhaps, the only 
possible, the only progress necessary.” 

“The limits of universal progress, which is common to all men, 
are in infinity,' and it seems to me strange to talk of a ‘ possible’ 
progress limited by our needs and temporal conceptions.” 

“If the limits of progress are in infinity, as you say, then it 
means that its goal is indefinite,” I said. “Think of living with- 
out knowing definitely what for!” 

“Why not? Your ‘not knowing’ is not so boring as your 
‘knowing.’ I am walking up a ladder which is called progress, 
civilisation, culture. I go on and on, not loiowing definitely 
where I am going to, but surely it is worth while living for the 
sake of the wonderful ladder alone. And you know exactly 
what you are living for — that some should not enslave others, 
that the artist and the man who mixes his colours for him 
should dine equally well. But that is the bourgeois, kitchen side 
of life, and isn’t it disgusting only, to live for that? If some 
insects devour others, devil take them, let them! We need not 
t hink of them, they will perish and rot, however you save them 
from slavery — ^we must think of that ^eat Milleimium which 
awaits all mankind in the distant future.” 

Blagovo argued hotly with me, but it was noticeable that he 
was disturbed by some outside thought. 

“Your sister is not coming,” he said, consulting his watch. 
“Yesterday she was at our house and said she was going to see 
you. You go on talking about slavery, slavery,” he went on, 
“but it is a special question, and all these questions are solved 
by mankind gradually.” 

We begin to talk of evolution. I said that every man decides 
the question of good and evil for himself, and does not wait for 
mankind to solve the question by virtue of gradual develop- 
ment. Besides, evolution is a stick with two ends. Side by side 
with the gradual development of humanitarian ideas, there is 
the gradual growth of ideas of a different kind. Serfdom is 
past, and capitalism is growing. And with ideas of hberation 
at their height the majority, just as in tfip days of B feeds 
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clotiics, and defends the minority, and is left hungry, naked, 
and dcfeneeless The state of things harmonises beautifully 
with all your tendencies and movements, because the art of 
enslaving is also being gradually developed. We no longer flog 
our servants in the stables, but we give slavery more refined 
forms; at any rate, we are able to justify it in each separate 
case. Ideas remain ideas with us, but if we could, now, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, tlirow upon the working classes 
all our most unpleasant physiological functions, we should do 
so, and, of course, we sliould justify ourselves by saying that 
if the best people, thinkers and great scholars, had to waste their 
time on such functions, progress would he m serious jeopardy. 

aw the doctor, she 
. to say that it was 

irnestly, laymg his 
your father if you 
d me?” 

1 eommumcate his 
for a minute and 
ly, suddenly, unex- 
went out into the 
h our conversation 
•ws facing the west 

my sister came to 
er as though their 
;o listen while the 
lys joyful and rap- 
' to me that a new 
her eyes, a world 
Ireams, which now 
was not there she 
led, she sometimes 
ot speak 

to the railway. A 
of town, my father 
at lookmg at me, 
is pocket our local 
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paper and read out with deliberate emphasis on each word 
that a schoolfellow of my own age, the son of the director of 
the State Bank, had been appointed chief clerk of the Court of 
the Exchequer. 

“And now, look at yourself,’* he said, folding up the news- 
paper. “You are a beggar, a vagabond, a scoundi’el! Even the 
working-class people and peasants get education to make 
themselves decent people, while you, a Polozniev, with famous, 
noble ancestors, go wallowing in the mire! But I did not come 
here to talk to you. I have given you up already.” He went 
on in a choking voice, as he stood up: “I came here to find out 
where your sister is, you scoundrel! She left me after dinner. 
It is now past seven o’clock and she is not in. She has been 
going out lately without telling me, and she has been dis- 
respectful — and I see your filthy, abominable influence at 
work. Where is she?” 

He had ip his hands the famihar umbrella, and I was already 
taken aback, and I stood stiff and erect, like a schoolboy, 
waiting for my father to thrash me, but he saw the glance I 
cast at the umbrella and this probably checked him. 

“Live as you like!” he said. “My blessing is gone from you. 

“ Good God [’’muttered my old nurse behind the door. “You are 
lost. Oh! my heart feels some misfortune coming. I can feel it. 

I went to work on the railway. During the whole of August 
there was wind and rain. It was damp and cold; the com had 
now been gathered in the fields, and on the big farms where 
the reaping was done with machines, the wheat' lay not in 
sheaves; but in heaps; and I remember how those melancholy 
heaps grew darker and darker every day, and the grain sprouted. 
It was hard work; the pouring rain spoiled everything that we 
succeeded in finishing. We were not allowed either to five or 
to sleep in the station buildingaand had to take shelter in dirty, 
damp, mud huts where the “ rallies ” had lived dxuing the 
summer, and at night I could not sleep from the cold and the 
bugs crawling over my face and hands. And when we were, 
working near the bridges, then the “railies” used to come out 
in a crowd to fight the painters — ^^vhich they regarded as sport. 
They used to thrash us, steal our birushes, and to infuriate us 
and provoke us to a fight; they used to spoil our work. when 
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they smeared the signal-boxes with green pamt. To add to all 
our miseries Radish began to pay us very irregularly. All the 
painting on the hne was given to one contractor, who subcon- 
tracted with another, and he agam with Radish, stipulating 
for twenty per eent commission. The job itself was unprofitable, 
then came the rams; time was wasted; we did no work and 
Radish had to pay Ins men every day. The starving painters 
nearly came to blows with him, called him a swmdler, a blood- 
sucker, a Judas, and he, poor man, sighed and in despair 
raised his hands to the lieavens and ivas continually going to 
Mrs. Cheprakov to borrow money* 

vn 

Came the rainy, muddy, dark autumn, bringing a slack time, 
and I used to sit at home three days m the week without work, 
or did various jobs outside painting, such as diggmg earth for 
ballast for tiventy copecks a day Doctor Blagovo had gone 
I to Petersburg My sister did not come to see me Radish lay at 
home ill, expecting to die every day 

And my mood was also autumnal, perhaps because when I 
became a working man I saw only the seamy side of the life of 
our town, and every day made fresh discoveries which brought 
me to despair My fellow townsmen, both those of whom I had 
had a low opmion before, and those whom I had thought fairly 
decent, now seemed to me base, cruel, and up to any dirty 
trick. We poor people were tricked and cheated m the accounts, 
kept waiting for hours in cold passages or m the kitchen, and 
we were insulted and uncivilly treated. In the autumn I had 
to paper the hbrary and two rooms at the club I was paid 
seven copecks a piece, but was told to give a receipt for twelve 
copecks, and when I refused to do it, a respectable gentleman 
m gold spectacles, one of the stewards of the club, said to me- 
“ If you say another word, you scoundrel. I’ll knock you doivn ” 
And when a servant whispered to him that I was the son of 
Polozmev, the architect, then he got flustered and blushed, but 
he recovered himself at once and said 
“Damn him ” 

In the shops we working men were sold bad meat, musty 
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He told me about the plays and tableaux vivanis at the 
Azhoguins’, and I listened to hmi enviously. I had a great 
longing to take part in the rehearsals, but I dared not go to 
the Azhoguins’. 

A week before Christmas Doctor Blagovo arrived, and we 
resumed our arguments and played billiards in the evenings. 
When he played billiards he used to take off his coat, and 
unfasten his shirt at the neck, and generally try to look like a 
debauchee. He drank a little, but rowdily, and managed to 
spend in a cheap tavern like the Volga as much as twenty 
roubles in an evening. 

Once more my sister came to see me, and when they met they 
caressed surprise, but I could see by her happy, guilty face 
that these meetings were not accidental. One evening when 
we were playing biUiards the doctor said to me: 

1 say, why don’t you caU on Miss Dolzhikov? You don’t know 
? ^ charming, simple creature.” 

the spring father, the engineer, had received me in 

anZheTs'^notT!^''^5^'^n^^^ is one thing, 

her. Go and seel^* goo'i fellow, you mustn’t off’end 

Will you?” Let us go to-morrow evening. 

wijh some penL^atim^et^IS^o ^ 

footman did not seem to m ^hiss Dolzhikov. The 

the furniture so oppressive, \ronTh^^ formidable, or 
come to ask for work. Maria Vint morning when I had 

greeted me as an old friend and eaveT^f ^^^/^P^cting me and 
gnp. She was wearing a grey dre^q ^ warm, friendly 

her hair done in the style which when sleeves, and had 

year later m our town, was callnri , became the fashion a 
combed back over the ears and 't ^ ears.” The hair was 
face look broader, and she looked^ made Maria Victorovna’s 
face was broad and red and rather father, whose 

handsome and elegant, but not v ^ coachman’s. She was 
by her appearance, though she wa^^^? about thirty to judge 
“Dear doctor!” she said, makin« Wenty-five. 

I am to him. But for him, 3'ou would “Plow grateful 

avc come. I am bored 
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flour, and coarse tea. In church, we were jostled by the police, 
and in the hospitals We were mulcted by the assistants and 
nurses, and if we could not give them bribes through poverty, 
we were given food in dirty dishes. In the post-office the lowest 
official considered it his duty to treat us as animals and to 
shout rudely and insolently: “Wait! Don’t you come pushing 
your way in here!” Even the dogs, even they were hostile to 
us and hurled themselves at us with a peculiar malignancy.* 
But what struck me most of all in my new position was the 
entire lack of justice, what the people call “forgetting God.” 
Karely a day went* by without some swindle. The shopkeeper, 
WHO sold us oil, the contractor, the workmen, the customers 
themselves, all cheated. It was an understood thing that our 
rights were never considered, and we always had to pay for the 
money we had earned, going with our hats off to the back door. 

paper-hanging in one of the club-rooms, next the 

as I was on the point of leaving, 
of books ^ aughter came into the room carrying a bundle 

I bowed to her. 

hoMng ^Therhlnf “I am^'*''*’ at once and 

She smil,.,? j to so® you-” 

at mv blouse ““t looked with a curious puzzled expression 

?oo7l Z embt ly-gon the 

much about you Es'peciaUv^f 

siastic about you. I h?ve“il!r“ He is enthu- 

pathetic jnrl but T nrt sister; she is a dear, sym- 

Lm ruTour : 

interesting man m the to™ 

said"'' ‘he pail of paste and the paper and 

forgot or had°no*time^How*^° together, but he either 

bo very pleased if y^ wS^^reT’ “O'"' ^ should 

talk. I am a simole rto » ^ want to have a 

“and I hope you wilUom^’an^^ 

father is away, in Petersburg ” without ceremony. My 
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She went into tlie reading-room, with her dress rustling, and 
for a long time after I got home I could not sleep. 

During that autumn some kind soul, wishing to relieve my 
existence, sent me from tmie to tune presents of tea and 
lemons, or biscuits, or roast game. Karpovna said the presents 
were brought by a soldier, though from whom she did not 
know; and the soldier used to ask if I was well, if I had dinner 
every day, and if I had warm clothes When the frost began the 
soldier came while I was out and brought a soft knitted scarf, 
which gave out a soft, hardly perceptible scent, and I guessecl 
who my good fairy had been. For the scarf smelled of lily-of- 
the-valley, Amuta Blagovo’s favoimtc scent. 

Toward winter there was more work and thmgs became more 
cheerful. Radish came to life agam and we worked together m 
the cemetery church, where we scraped the holy shrine for 
gddmg. It was a clean, quiet, and, as our mates said, a specially 
good job. We could do a great deal in one day, and so time 
passed quickly, imperceptibly. There was no swearmg, nor 
laughing, nor loud altercations. The place compelled quiet and 
decency, and disposed one for tranquil, serious thoughts 
Absorbed m our work, we stood or sat immovably, hke statues- 
there was a dead silence, very proper to a cemetery, so that if a 
tool fell do\vn, or the od m the lamp spluttered, the sound would 
be loud and starthng, and we would turn to see what it was. 
After a long silence one could hear a humming like that of a 
swarm of bees; m the porch, in an undertone, the funeral 
service was bemg read over a dead baby; or a pamter pamting 
a moon surrounded with stars on the cupola would begin to 
jvhistle qmetly, and remembermg suddenly that he was in a 
church, would stop, or Radish woidd sigh at his own thoughts: 

I “Anythmg may happenl Anythmg may happeni” or above 
our heads there would be the slow, mournful tolhng of a bell 
and the pamter? would say it must be a nch maii bemg brought 
to the church . . - 

The days I spent m the peace of the little church, and during 
the evenmgs I played bilhards, or went to the gallery of the 
theatre m the new serge smt I had bought with my own hard- 
earned money They were already beginning plays and con- 
certs at the Azhoguins’, and Radish did the scenery by himself 

K 
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ha vfixs liot like any of our local doctors, but he made a new 
and ^ingLiliiv impression, and it seemed to me that if he had 
v/hhed he could have become a genuine scientist. And perhaps 
he v/as the only person at that tune who had any real influence 
ov'er me. Meeting him and reading the books he gave me, I 
began gradually to fed a need for Icnowledge to inspire the 
tedium of my work. It seemed strange to me that I had not 
known before such things as that the whole world consisted 
of sixty elements, I did not know what oil or paint was, and 
that I could fiave got on without knowing these tilings. My 
accjuaintance with the doctor raised me morally too. 1 used to 
argue with him, and though I usually stuck to my opinion, 
yet, through him, I came gradually to perceive that everything 
v/as not clear to me, and I tried to cultivate convictions as 
definite as possible so that the promptings of my conscience 
should be precise and have nothing vague about them. Never- 
theless, educated and fine as he was, far and away the best 
man in the town, he was by no means perfect. There was some- 
thing rather rude and priggish in his ways and in his trick of 
dragging talk down to discussion, and when he took off his 
coat and sat in his shirt and gave the footman a tip, it always 

seemed to me that culture was just a part of him, with the rest 
untamed Tartar. 


After the holidays he left once more for Petersburg. He went 
in the morning and after dinner my sister came to see me. 
Without off her furs, she sat silent, very pale, staring 

in tront of her. She began to shiver and seemed to be fighting 
against some illness. 

“You must I have caught a cold,” I said. 

Her ‘ tears. She rose and went to Karpovna 

witliout a word to me, .as though I had offended her And a 

hmt live I reproach. 

>,ursl.. I been living for, up to now? Wiiat for? 

Tell me; baven t I wasted my youtli? During the best ^01^1 
UnA nothuifi but makinrr i,r> _ . years i 


that there — . - cue worJcl! Nurse t-r 

U.idrn.l.md nu: X i«o h-ive liumim desires and I wan^ to liw 
imd they liave m.id.-- ii liuiiseheeper of me. It is awful, 
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She flung her keys against the door and they fell with a 
clatter in my room. They were the keys of the sideboard, the 
larder, the cellar, and the tea-chest-^the keys my mother used 
to carry 

“Ohl Oh* Saints above!” cried my old nurse m terror. 
“The blessed saints!” 

When she left, my sister came mto my room for her keys 
and said- 

‘^Forgive me. Somethmg strange has been gomg on m me 
lately,” 

vm 

One evening when I came home late from Maria Victorovna’s 
I found a young pohceman m a new uniform m my room; he 
was sittmg by the table readmg. 

“At last!” he said, gettmg up and stretchmg himself “This 
is the third time I have been to see you The governor has 
ordered you to go and see him to-morrow at nme o’clock sharp. 
Don’t be late ” 

He made me give him a written promise to comply with his 
Excellency’s orders and went away This policeman’s visit 
and the unexpected invitation to see the governor had a most 
depressing effect on me From my early childhood I have had 
a dread of gendarmes, pohce, legal olEcials, and I was tormented 
with anxiety as though I had really committed a crime, and I 
could not sleep Nurse and Prokofyi were also upset and could 
not sleep And, to make tiungs worse, nurse had an earache, 
and moaned and more than once screamed out Hearmg that I 
could not sleep Prokofyi came qmetly mto my room with a 
httle lamp and sat by the table 

“You should have a drop of pepper-brandy . .” he said after 
some thought. “In this vale of tears things go on all right 
when you take a drop And if mother had some pepper-brandy 
poured mto her ear she would be much better.” 

About three he got ready to go to the slaughterhouse to fctcli 
some meat. I knew I should not sleep until morning, and to use 
up the time until nine, I went witli him. We walked with a 
lantern, and his boy, NicoUca, who was about tliirteen, and had 
blue spots on lus face and an expression hkc a murderer’s, 
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l!y flat OB the floor. It was as good^as 

ovna laughed UBtil she me . Yictorovna stood by 

sang in his an^o^ 

him and told him what to sing ana 

made a mistake. 

“I hear you sing, too said i. wonderful singer, an 

“Too?” cried the doctor. She is a won 

artist, and you say— too? Car® • >.but I have given 

“I used to study seriously, she repuea, 

“ KTon . ^ ^ 

“ss‘2rss'Se“S». ?•* »>«» “ s 

laughed and made jokes and fu^y ^aces, m 

better than talking about unji^t rio es, „ not 

that what she had said about “riches and 

from herself, but was ]ust Joirls of our town, 

comedian. I compared her mentally yri stand 

and not even the beautiful, serious Amnta f agovo com ^ 

up against her; the difference was as vast as that betwe . 

wild and a garden rose. Victorovnn 

We stayed to supper. The doctor and M . 

drank red wine, champagne, and coffee wit ^ to 

touched glasses and drank to friendship, to wit, to p ^ ^ 

leedom,lnd never got drunk, but went rather -ed 
for no reason untff they cried. To avoid bemg out o i. 

drank red wine, ,, . , Miss 

“People vnth talent and with gifted na^es, 

Dolzhikov, “know how to live and go their 
ordinary peopledike myself know nothing and can d 
by themselves; there is nothing for them but to find so 
social current and let themselves be borne along h^ ^ ^ 

“ Is it possible to find that which does not exist? as e 

doctor. 

« “It doesn’t exist because we don’t see it.” 

“Is that so? Social currents are the invention of mo 
literature. They don’t exist here.” 

X discussion began. 
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“Wc have no profound social movements; nor have Ave had 
them,” said the doctor. “Modern literature has invented a lot 
of things, and modern literature invented intellectual working 
men in village hfe, but go through all our villages and you will 
only find Mr. Cheeky Snout m a jacket or black frock coat, 
who will make four mistakes in the word ‘one ’ Civilised life 
has not begun with us yet. We have the same savagery, the 
same slavery, the same triviality as wc had five hundred years 
ago. Movements, currents — all that is so wretched and puerile 
mixed up with such vulgar, catch-penny interests — and one 
cannot take it seriously. You may think you have discovered 
a large social movement, and you may follow it and devote 
your life in the modern fashion to such problems as the libera- 
tion of vermin from slavery, or the abohtion of meat cutlets — 
and I congratulate you, madam. But we have to learn, learn, 
learn, and there will be plenty of time for social movements; 
we are not up to them yet, and upon my soul, we don’t imdcr- 
stand anything at all about them.” 

“You don’t understand, but I do,” said Maria Victoroviia 
“Good Heavens! What a bore you are to-night” 

“It IS our business to learn and learn, to try and accumulate 
as much knowledge as possible, because serious social mo\e- 
ments come where there is knowledge, and the future happi- 
ness of mankind lies in science Here’s to science!” 

“One thing is certain. Life must somehow be amnged 
differently,” said i^Iaria Victorovna, after some silence and 
deep thought, “and life ns it has been up to now is worthless 
Don’t let us talk about it.” 


When wc left her the Cathedral clock struck two. 

“Did you like her’” asked the doctor. “Isn’t slie a dear girl?” 
We h id dinner at ^lana Vietorovna's on Christmas Dav, and 


then wc went to set, her every day iluring tlie hohdajs. 'llicrc 
was nobody besides ourselves, and she was right when she vud 
she Iind no fnends m the town but the doctor and me '' e sjKut 
most of tlic time talking, and sometimes the doctor would 
bring a book or a tnaga.sine and read aloud. .Vfttr .d!. I'c w.i> 
tile first cultivated man I had met. I could not tell if he ki*- a 
niucli, but he was always generous with his knowledgi bi.- * ‘ 

he wi-.lud others to know too. When he t Uked ah'iot >, 
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She flung her keys against the door and they fell with a 
clatter in my room. They were the keys of the sideboard, the 
larder, the cellar, and the tea-chest^the keys my mother used 
to carry 

“Oh! Oh! Saints above!” cned my old nurse m terror. 
“The blessed saints!” 

When she left, my sister came mto my room for her keys 
and said 

‘^Forgive me Somethmg strange has been gomg on m me 
lately.” 

vm 

One evenmg when I came home late from Mana Victorovna’s 
I found a young policeman m a new uniform m my room, he 
was sittmg by the table reading 

“At last!” he said, getting up and stretching himself “This 
IS the third time I have been to see you The governor has 
ordered you to go- and see him to-morrow at nme o’clock sharp. 
Don’t be late ” 

He made me give him a written promise to comply with his 
Excellency’s orders and went away This pohceman’s visit 
and the unexpected mvitation to see the governor had a most 
depressing effect on me From my early childhood I have had 
a dread of gendarmes, pohce, legal officials, and I was tormented 
with anxiety as though I had really committed a crime, and I 
could not sleep Nurse and Prokofyi were also upset and could 
not sleep And, to make things worse, nurse had an earache, 
and moaned and more than once screamed out. Hearmg that I 
could not sleep Prokofyi came quietly into my room ivith a 
httle lamp and sat by the table. 

“ You should have a drop of pepper-brandy , .” he said after 
some thought. “In this vale of tears tlungs go on all right 
when you take a drop And if mother had some pepper-brandy 
poured mto her ear she would be much better.” 

About three he got ready to go to the slaughterhouse to fetch 
some meat I knew I should not sleep until morning, and to use 
up the tune until mne, I nent with him. We walked with a 
lantern and Ins boy, Nicolka, who was about tlurtecn, and had 
blue spots on his face and an expression hke a murderer’s. 
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drove behind us in a sledge, urging the horse on with hoarse - 
cries. 

“You will probably be punished at the governor’s,” said 
Prokof3d as we walked. “There is a governor’s rank, and an 
archimandrite’s rank, and an officer’s rank, and a doctor’s 
rank, and every profession has its own rank. You don’t keep 
to yours and they won’t allow it.” 

The slaughter-house stood behind the cemetery, and till then 
I had only seen it at a distance. It consisted of three dark sheds 
surrounded by a grey fence, from which, when the wind was 
in that direction in su mm er, there came an overpowering 
stench. Now, as I entered the yard, I could not see the sheds 
in the darkness; I groped through horses and sledges, both 
empty and laden with meat; and there were men walking 
about with lanterns and swearing disgustedly. Prokofyi and 
Nicolka swore as filthily and there was a continuous hiun from 
the swearing and coughing and the neighing of the horses, 
ihe place smeUed of corpses and offal, the snow was thawing 
^ mixed with mud, and in the darkness it seemed to 
me ^at I was walking through a pool of blood: 

When we had filled the sledge with meat, we went to the 

^ Day was beginning to 

daw . One after another the cooks came with baskets and old 
women in mantles. With an axe in his hand, wearing a wHte, 

r ..if t?. ■ terrfflcaUy and crossed 

t cnSd “-i shouted so, loud that 

he could be heard all over tlif* r 

his meat at cost price and even at a loss j 

and reckoning. ?he cooks I^rit bS Sit b 

th^ did ddt ptotet, but only tulltd’hL a gaUo^bbd 

with a furious expression and I wn^ sound Hak! 

* off some one’s head or hand. cutting 

I stayed in the butcher’s short ■, 

at last I went to the governor’s mv f ° ^ ^orning, and when 

and blood, ^ly state of mind would^hF^ smelled of meat 

an encounter with a bear armed wlfi* appropriate for 

remember a long staircase with a c;fr- than a staff. 1 

with a striped carpet, and a young 
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^ oflicml in a frock coat With shining buttons, who silently indi- 
cated the door with both hands and went in to announce me 
I entered the hall, where the furniture was most luxurious, but 
cold and tasteless, forming a most unpleasaht impression — 
the tall, narrow pier-glasses, and the bright, yellow hangings 
over the windows; one could see that, though governors 
changed, the furniture remained the same The young official 
agam pomted wth both hands to the door and I went toward 
a large, green table, by whieh stood a general with the Order 
of Vladiniir at his neck. 

“ Jlr Polozniev,” he began, holdmg a letter in his hand and 
opening his moutli ivide so that it made a round O “I asked 
you to come to say this to you ‘Your esteemed father has 
applied verbally and m -wrilmg to the provincial marshal of 
nobility, to have you summoned and made to see the incon- 
gruity of your conduct with the title of nobleman which you 
have the honour to bear. His Excellency Alexander Pavlovich 
justly thinking that your conduct may be subversive, and 
finding that persuasion may not be sufficient, without serious 
intervention on the part of the authonties, has given me his 
decision as to your case, and I agree with him ” 

He said this quietly, respectfully, standmg erect as if I was 
his superior, and lus expression was not at all severe. He had a 
flabby, tired face, covered vath wrinkles, with pouches imder 
his eyes, his hair was dyed, and it was hard to guess his age 
from his appearance — fifty or sixty. 

“I hope,” he went on, “that you will appreciate Alexander 
Pavlovich’s dehcacy m appl 3 ang to me, not officially, but 
privately. I have mvited you unofficially not as a governor, 
but as a smeere admirer of your father’s And I ask you to 
change your conduct and to return to the duties proper to your 
rank, or, to avoid the evil effects of your example, to go to 
some other place where you are not known and where you 
may do what you like Otherwise I shall have to resort to 
extreme measures.” 

For half a mmute he stood m silence starmg at me open- 
mouthed 

' “Are you a vegetarian?” he asked. 

“No, your Excellency, I eat meat ” 
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He sat down and took up a document, and I bovrcd and left. 

It was not worth while going to work before dinner. I w'ent 
home and trfed to sleep, but could not because of the unplea- 
sant, sickly feeling from the slaughter-house and my conversa- 
tion with the governor. And so I dragged through till the 
evening and then, feeling gloomy and out of sorts, I went to 
see Maria Victorovna. I told her about my visit to the governor 
and she looked at me in bewilderment, as if she did not believe 
me, and suddenly she began to laugh merrily, heartily, stridently 
as only good-natured, light-hearted people can. 

“If I were to tell this in Petersburg!” she cried, nearly 
dropping with laughter, bending over the table. “If I could 
tell them in Petersburg!” 


Now we saw each other often, sometimes t^vice a day. 
Almost every day, after dinner, she drove up to the cemetery 
and, as she waited for me, read the inscriptions on the crosses 
an monuments. Sometimes she came mto the church and 
stood by my side and watched me worldng. The silence, the 
simple industry of the painters and gilders. Radish’s good sense, 
and the fact that outwardly I was no different from the other 
artisans and worked as they did, in a waistcoat and old shoes, 
^ addressed me famiUarly — ^were new to her, and 

was moved by it aU. Once in her presence a painter who 
was wortog at a door on the roof, caUed down to me: 

Misail, fetch me the white lead.” 

lead and as I came down the scaifold- 

tears and looked at me and smUed: 
What a dear you are!” she said. 

narrot^ant^^^J^ jemembered how when I was a child a green 

and wa^fl ^ ^ the rich people’s houses 

one ^^out the town for a whole month, flying from 

torolna homeless and lonely. And Maria Vic- 

toro^a reminded me of the bird. 

absolutelyk^owW^nl^The?^ 

rear! c5r.r, go* the town bores me to tears. People 

toj an tvvitter at the Azhoguins’, but I cannot bear 
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them lately Your sister is shy, I^Iiss Blagovo for some reason 
hates me. I don’t like the theatre. What can I do with myself?” 

When I was at her house I smelled of paint and turpentine, 
and my hands were stamed She hked that. She wanted me 
to come to her m my ordinary working-clothes; but I felt 
awkward in them in her drawing-room, and as if I were m 
uniform, and so I always wore my new serge suit. She did not 
like that. 

“You must confess,’’ she said once, “that you have not got 
used to your new r61e. A working-man’s suit makes you feel 
awkward and embarrassed Tell me, isn’t it because you are 
not sure of yourself and are unsatisfied Docs tins work you 
have chosen, tins pamting of yours, really satisfy you?” she 
asked merrily. “ I know paint makes things look mcer and wear 
better, but the things themselves belong to the rich and after 
all they are a luxury Besides you have said more than once 
that everybody should cam his living with his own hands and 
you earn money, not bread Why don’t you keep to the exact 
meaning of what you say? You must earn bread, real bread, 
you must plough, sow, reap, thrash, or do something which 
has to do directly -with agnculture, such as keepmg cows, 
digging, or buildmg houses. 

She opened a handsome bookcase which stood by the writing- 
table and said 

“I’m telling you all this because I’m gomg to-let you into 
■ my secret Voilk This is my agricultural hbrary Here are books 
on arable land, yegetable-gardens, orchard-keeping, cattle- 
keeping, bee-keeping I read them eagerly and have studied 
the theory of everything thoroughly It is my dream to go to 
Dubeebma as soon as March begins It is wonderful there, 
amazmg, isn’t it? The first year I shall only be learnmg the 
work and gettmg used to it, and m the second year I shah 
begm to work thoroughly, without spanng myself My father 
promised to give me Dubeebma as a present, and I am to do 
anything I hke with it ” 

She blushed and with mingled laughter and tears she dreamed 
aloud of her hfe at Dubechma and how absorbmg it would be. 
And I envied her March would soon be here The days were 
drawing out, and in the bnght sunny afternoons the snow 
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that all our women and girls were vulgar, absurdly ’ dressed, 
and without manners; and such comparisons roused in me a 
feeling of pride; Maria Victorovna was better than aU of 
them. And at night I dreamed of her and myself. 

Once at supper the engineer and I ate a whole lobster. When 
I reached home I remembered that the encrineer had twice 

O 

called me “my dear fellow,” and I thought that they treated 
me, as they might have done a big, unhappy dog, separated 
from his master, and that they were amusing themselves 
with me, and that they would order me away like a, dog when 
they were bored with me. I began to feel ashamed and hurt; 
went to the point of tears, as though I had been insulted, and, 
raising my eyes to the heavens, I vowed to put an end to it all. 

Next day I did not go to the Dolzhikovs’. Late at ni ght, when 
it was quite dark and pouring with rain, I walked up and down 
Great Gentry Street, looking at the windows. At the Azhogurns’ 
everybody was asleep and the only light was in one of the top 
wmdows; old iirs. Azhoguin was sitting in her room embroider- 
mg ^ by candle-light and imagining herself to be / fighting 
apmst 'prejudice. It was dark in our house and opposite, at 
e olzhikoys the windows were lit up, but it was impossible 
o see anyt g through the flowers and curtains. I kept on 

Xe coklXrM? street; I was soaked through with 

dub; he knocked at the door; in a minute a light appeared 
at a wmdow and I saw mv t i dpjpccu. 

and hurriedly arrangino- her thick hair^TfT^ ^ ^th her lamp 

up and do>vn the drawiS.-room t ^ 

onrl mv ° ’ talking and rubbing his hands, 

ancl my sister sat still m a corner Incii- -ir* ° . t 

to him. . . . ^ost in thought, not listening 

But soon they left the room nnr? t 
looked at the Lgineer’s ho^rand th^ iT?"* ■/ V" 

In the darkness and the rain I felt dark. 

at the mercy of Fate, and 1 felt how, MmpL^d°^th' 
liness, and my suffering, actual and to cZraU ml 
all my desires and all that I had hithert-f% li. ^ 

^ m and futile. Alas* The and read, 

■ _ - ^ not nearly?o^“t 1 

totly What I wm. doing 7 “ 
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my might at the bell at the Dolzhikqys’ gate, broke it, and ran 
away do^vn the street hke a httle boy, full of fear, thmkmg 
they would rush out at once and recognise me. When I stopped 
to take breath at the end of the street, I could hear nothmg 
but the falling rain and far away a mght-watchman knockmg 
on a sheet of iron 

For a whole week I did not go to the Dolzhikovs’. I sold my 
serge smt I had no work and I was once more half-starved, 
earmng ten or twenty copecks a day, when possible, by dis- 
agreeable work. Floundering knee-deep m the mire, puttmg 
out aU my strength, I tried to drown my memories and to 
punish myself for all the cheeses and preserves to which I had 
been treated at the engmeer’s. Std], no sooner did I go to bed, 
wet and himgry, than my untamed unagmation set to work to 
evolve wonderful, aUurmg pictures, and to my amazement I 
confessed that I was in love, passionately m love, and I fell 
sound asleep feehng that the hard hfe had only made-my body 
stronger and younger. 

One evemng it began, most unseasonably, to snow, and the 
wmd blew from the north, exactly as if wmter had begtm agam. 
When I got home from work I found Mana Victorovna m my 
room She was m her furs with her hands m her muff. 

“Why don’t you come to see me?” she asked, looking at me 
mth her bright sagacious eyes, and I was overcome with joy 
and stood stiffly m front of her, just as I had done with my 
father when he was gomg to thrash me, she looked straight 
mto my face and I could see by her eyes that she understood 
why I was overcome. 

“Why don’t you come to see me?” she repeated. “You don’t 
want to come? I had to come to you.” 

She got up and came close to me 

“Don’t leave me,” she said, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“I am lonely, utterly lonely’* 

She began to cry and said, covermg her face with her muff 

“Alone! Life is hard, very hard, and m the whole world I 
have no-one but you. Don’t leave me!” 

Looking for her handkerchief to dry her tears, she gave a 
smile, we were sdent for some tune, then I embraced and kissed 
her, and the pin m her bat scratched my face and drew blood. 
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dripped from the roofs, and the smell of spring was in 

I too longed for the country. ^ mtViPf'hnia I saw 

And when she said she was going to live at Duhechn ,1 

at once that I should be left alone in the town, and IfeU K 

of the bookcase with her books about farming. fellin'’ her 

nothing about farming and I was on the point 
that agriculture was work for slaves, but I ee. 

father had once said something of the sort and I he 
, Lent began. The engineer, Victor Ivanich, cam 

Petersburg. I had begun to forget his ““^ere as 

pectedly, not even sending a telegram. When I 
W in. the evening, he was walking up and down the towm„ 
room, alter a bath, with his hair cut, looking ten years ^ 

and talking. His daughter was kneeling by h^ ^“*pavel . 
taking out boxes, bottles, books, and handing / J 

■ the footman. When I saw the engineer, I involuntarily Stepp 
back and be held out both his hands and smiled an s 


his strong, white, cab-driver’s teeth. , 

“Here he isl Here he is! I’m very pleased to see you, 
Housepainter! Maria told me all about you and sang^yo ^ 
praises. I quite understand you and heartily approve, 
took me by the arm and went on: “It is much cleverer au 
more honest to be a decent workman than to spoil State P^Pf 
and to wear a cockade. I myself worked with my ^hands 
Belgium. I was an engine-driver for five years ... 

He was wearing a short jacket and comfortable slipp^^^’ 
and he shuffled along like a gouty man waving and rubbing 
' his hands; humming and buzzing and shrugging with pleasure 
at being at home again with his favourite shower-bath. 

“There’s no denying,” he said at supper, “there’s no denying 
that you are kind, sympathetic people, but somehow as soon 
as you gentlefolk take on manual labour or try to save the 
peasants, you reduce it all to sectarianism. You are a sectarian. 
You don’t drink vodka. What is that but sectarianism?” 

To please him I drank vodka. I drank wine, too. We ate 
cheese, sausages, pastries, pickles, and all kinds of dainties that 
the engineer had brought with him, and we sampled wines sent 
from abroad during his absence. They were excellent. For some 
reason the engineer had wines and cigars sent from abroad 
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duty frfee; somebody sent him caviare and sturgeon gratis; 
he did not pay rent for his house because his landlord supphed 
the railway with kerosene, and generally he and his daughter 
gave me the impression of havmg all the best things m the 
world at their service free of charge. 

I went on visiting them, but with less pleasure than before. 
The engmeer oppressed me and I felt cramped m his presence 
I could not endure his clear, innocent eyes, his opmions bored 
ipe and were offensive to me, and I was distressed by the 
recollection that I had so recently been subordmate to this 
ruddy, well-fed man, and that he had been mercilessly rude to 
me .True he would put his arm round my waist and slap me 
kmdly on the shoulder and approve of my way of hvmg, but 
I felt that he despised my nulhty just as much as before and 
only suffered me to please his daughter, but I could no longer 
laugh and talk easily, and I thought myself ill-mannered, and 
all the time was expecting him to call me Panteley as he did 
his footman Pavel How my provincial, workmg man’s pnde 
rode up against him! I, a working man, a pamter, gomg every 
day to the house of rich strangers, whom the whole town 
regarded as foreigners, and drmkmg their expensive wmes and 
outlandish dishes! I could not reconcile this with my con- 
science. When I went to see them I sternly avoided those 
whom I met on the way, and looked askance at them like a 
real sectanan, and when I left the engmeer’s house I was 
ashamed of feehng so well-fed. 

But chiefly I was afraid of fallmg m love Whether walking 
m the street, or workmg, or talkmg to my mates, I thought all 
the time of gomg to IVIana Victorovna’s m the evenmg, and 
always had her voice, her laughter, her movements with me 
And always as I got ready to go to her, I would stand for a 
long time m front of the cracked mirror tymg my necktie, my 
serge smt seemed horrible to fne, and I suffered, but at the 
Same time, despised myself for feehng so small When she 
Called to me from another room to say that she was not dressed 
yet and to ask me to wait a bit, and I could hear her dressing, 

I was agitated and felt as though the floor was sinking under 
me And when I saw a woman m the street, even at a distanee, 

I feu to comparmg her figure with hers, and it seemed to me 
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that all our -woinen and girls were vulgar, absurdly 

and without manners; and such aU of 

feeling of pride; Maria Victorovna was better than 

them^And at night I dreamed of ?^,“H'bster. When 

Once at supper the engineer and I ate a wh twice 

I reached home I remembered t>^at the ^ ated 

caUed me “my dear fellow,” and I that they tr 

me, as they might have done a big, unhappy .‘‘“S’ 
from his master, and that they were amusing 
with me, and that they would order me away like a, dog wn 
they weie bored with me. I ^o feel ashamed ^d bmt 

went to the point of tears, as though I had been “sidted. 
raising my eyes to the heavens, I vowed to put an end to it au^ 
Next day I did not go to the Dolzhikovs . Late at mght, 

it was quite dark and pouring with, rain, I wal ’e ^ v.r,cmins’ 
Great Gentry Street, looking at the widows. At the Azho 
everybody was asleep and the only light "was in one o • 
windows; old ]Mrs. Azhoguin was sitting in her 
ing by candle-light and imagining herself to be^ g 
against 'prejudice. It was dark in our house and opposi 
the Dolzhikovs’ the windows were lit up, but it was unpossi 
to see anything through the dowers and curtains. I kep o 
walking up and down the street; I was soaked throug "Wi 
the cold March rain. I heard my father come home from tn 
club; he knocked at the door; in a minute a light appeare 
at a window and I saw my sister wal k ing quickly with her lamp 
and hurriedly arranging her thick hair. Then my father pace 
up and down the drawing-room, talking and rubbing his hands, 
and my sister sat still in a corner, lost in thought, not listening 


to him. ... 

But soon they left the room and the light was put out. . . • A 
looked at the engineer’s house and that too was now dark. 
In the darkness and the rain I felt desperately lonely. Cast out 
at the mercy of Fate, and I felt how, compared with my 
liness, and my suffering, actual and to come, all my work and 
all my desires and aU that I had hitherto thought and read, 
were vain and futile. Alasl The activities and thoughts of 
human beings are not nearly so important as their sorrows. 
And not knowing exactly what I was doing I pulled with all 
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my might at the bell at the Dolzhikqys’ gate, broke it, and ran 
away down the street hke a httle boy, full of fear, thinking 
they would rush out at onee and reeogiuse me. When I stopped 
to take breath at the end of the street, I eould hear nothing 
but the falhng ram and far away a night-watchman knockmg 
on a sheet of iron. 

For a wliole iveek I did not go to the Dolzbikovs’. I sold my 
serge smt I had no work and I was once more half-starved, 
eammg ten or twenty copecks a day, when possible, by dis- 
agreeable work. Floundering knee-deep in the mire, puttmg 
out aU my strength, I tried to drown my memories and to 
punish myself for all the cheeses and preserves to which I had 
been treated at the engmeer’s. Still, no sooner did I go to bed, 
wet and hungry, than my untamed imagination set to work to 
evolve wonderful, alluring pictures, and to my amazement I 
confessed that I was m love, passionately in love, and I fell 
sound asleep feehng that the hard life had only made my body 
stronger and younger. 

One evenmg it began, most unseasonably, to snow, and the 
wind blew from the north, exactly as if wmter had begun agam. 
When I got home from work I found Maria Victorovna m my 
room. She was m her furs with her hands m her muff. 

“Why don’t you come to see me?” she asked, looking at me 
with her bright sagacious eyes, and I was overcome with joy 
and stood stiffly in front of her, just as I had done with my 
father when he was gomg to thrash me, she looked straight 
into my face and I could see by her eyes that she understood 
why I was overcome. 

“Why don’t you come to see me?” she repeated. “You don’t 
want to come? I had to come to you.” 

She got up and came close to me. 

“Don’t leave me,” she said, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“I am lonely, utterly lonely.’* 

She began to cry and said, covering her face with her muff. 

“Alonel Life is hard, very hard, and m the whole world I 
have no-one but you Don’t leave me!” 

Looking for her handkerchief to dry her tears, she gave a 
sirule, we were silent for some tune, then I embraced and kissed 
her, and the pin in her hat scratched my face and drew blood. 
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And we began to talk as though we had been dear each 
other for a long, long time. ' 


In a couple of days she sent me to Dubechnia and I was 
beyond words dehghted with it. Ajs I Walked to the station, 
and as I s^t in the train, I laughed for no reason and people 
thought me drunk. There were snow and frost in the mornings 
still, but the roads were getting dark, and there were rooks 
cawing above them. 

At first I thought of arranging the side wing opposite Mrs. 
Cheprakov s for myself and Maria, but it appeared that doves 
and pigeons had taken up their abode there and it would be 
impossible to cleanse it without destroying a great number of 
nests. We would have to five willy-nilly in the imcomfortable 
rooms with Venetian blinds in the big house. The peasants 
caued It a palace; there were more than twenty rooms in it, 
and tfie-only furniture was a piano and a chfid’s 6hair, lying in 
the attic, and even if Maria brought aU her fiirniture from 
town we should not succeed in removing the impression of 
rigid emptiness and coldness. I chose three smaU rooms with 
1 ^ garden, and from early morning till 

kr'. ke windows. 

It wask ? ’ "P “ the floor. 

S the “'5 then I would run 

I dr^meTJ tr 1 the while 

thorkTokk T " ^^^turning. And 'at night when I 
kunkof an a . T ^ “ inexpressibly sweet 

WM rat linn listen to the rats and the 

oid hobgobH;:okg!r;tfh:k;L*"^ “ 

Hoods rushed down so thlt ho 1^'’^ “"“i the spring 

■>t-irlings were already ehattn^^ the beginning of April the 
iered in tlie tmrdcn The yellow butterflies flut- 

biw.ird eveuinn I wall-,, i '™“ther was wonderful. Every day 

l.ow deli ditfurit wis to tbe town to meet Masha, and 

u.„l,tlul It W. 1 S to walk along the soft, drying road with 
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bare fget! Half-way I would sit down and look at the town, 
not darmg to go nearer. The sight of it upset me, I was always 
wondermg how my acquaintances would behave toward me 
Avhen they heard of my love. What would my father say? I was 
particularly worried by the idea that my life was becoming more 
complicated, and that I had entirely lost control of it, and 
that she was carrymg me off like a balloon. God knows whither, 
I had already given up thmkmg how to make a hvmg, and I 
thought — mdeed, I cannot remember what I thought. 

Masha used to come m a carriage I would take a seat beside 
her and together, happy and free, we used to drive to Dub- 
echma. Or, havmg waited till sunset, I would return home, 
weary and disconsolate, wondermg why Masha had not come, 
and then by the gate or m the garden I would find my darhng 
She would come by the railway and walk over from the station. 
What a triumph it was! In her plam, woollen dress, with a 
simple umbrella, but keepmg a trim, fashionable figure and 
expensive, Pansian boots — she was a gifted actress playmg the 
country girl We used to go over the house, and plan out the 
rooms, and the paths, and the vegetable-garden, and the bee- 
hives, We already had chickens and ducks and geese which 
we loved because they were ours We had oats, clover, buck- 
wheat, and vegetable seeds all ready for sowmg, and we used 
to exanune them all and wonder what the crops would be like, 
and everythmg Masha said to me seemed extraordmanly 
clever and fine This was the happiest time of my life 

Soon after Easter we were married m the parish church in 
the village of Kunlovka three miles from Dubechma. Masha 
wanted everythmg to be simple, by her wish our bndesmen 
were peasant boys, only one deaeon sang, and we returned 
from the ehureh m a httle, shaky cart which she drove herself. 
My sister was the only guest from the town Masha had sent 
her a note a couple of days before the weddmg. My sister wore 
a white djess and white gloves. . . . Durmg the ceremony she 
cned softly for joy and emotion, and her face had a maternal 
expression of infimte goodness She was mtoxicated with our 
happmess and smded as though she were breathmg a sweet 
perfume, and when I looked at her I understood that there was 
nothing m the world higher m her eyes than love, earthly love. 
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and that she was always di’eaming of love, secretly, timidly, 
yet passionately^ She embraced Masha and kissed her, and, 
not knowing how to express her ecstasy, she said to her of me: 
“He is a good man! A very good man.” 

Before she left us, she put on her ordinary clothes, and took 
me into the garden to have a quiet talk. 

Father is very hurt that you have not ^vTitten to him,” she 
said. You should have asked for his blessing. But, at heart, 
he is very pleased. He says that this marriage will raise you 
m the eyes of society, and that under Maria Victorovna’s- 
i^uence you will begin to adopt a more serious attitude toward 
e. In the evening now we talk about nothing but you; and 
yesterday he even said, ‘our Misail.’ I was dehghted. He has 
evi ently thought of a plan and I beUeve he wants to set you 
an example of magnanimity, and that he will be the first to 
teik of reconcihation. It is quite possible that one of these days 
ne wiil come and see you here.”- 

said: 

WeU, God bless you. Be happy. Aniuta Blagovo is a very 
Clever girl says of your marriage that God has sent you a 
new OTdeal. WeU? Married fife is not made up only of joy but 

impossible to avoid it.” ♦ 

wa^cTr?^ ^ three mUes with her, and then 

both of silently, as though it were a rest for 

and tW “y at peace 

®ew cW. tn ‘be wedding we 

nothing coiild seemed as though 

loote aTthon?h'=>r creature,” said-Masha, “but 

a terrible man.,” ^ ved m torture. Your father must be 

and^w\wd a^d'^M’^f ^ 

When she heprrl +>* + .c torture our childhood had been, 
she shuddered and^cl^g ^ 

^^r2w shTdlT^ Tr" “It is too horrible.” 

in three rooms lived in the big house, 

led to the empty partTof the^ we bolted the door that 

P he house, as though some one lived 
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there -whom we did not know and feared. I used to get up 
early, at dawn, and begin working, I repaired the carts; made 
paths m the garden, dug the flower beds, pamted the roofs 
When the time came to sow oats, I tned to plough and harrow, 
and sow and did it all conscientiously, and did not leave it all 
to the labourer I used to get tired, and my face and feet used 
to burn with the ram and the sharp cold wmd But work m the 
fields did not attract me I knew nothmg about agriculture 
and did not hke it, perhaps because my ancestors were not 
tiUers of the soil and pure town blood ran m my veins. I loved 
nature dearly; I loved the fields and the meadows and the 
garden, but the peasant who turns the earth with his plough, 
shoutmg at his miserable horse, ragged and wet, with bowed 
shoulders, was to me an expression of ivild, rude, ugly force, 
and as I watched his clumsy movements I could not help 
thmkmg of the long-passed legendary hfe, when men did not 
yet know the use of fire The fierce bull which led the herd, and 
the horses that stampeded through the village, filled me with 
terror, and all, the large creatures, strong and hostile, a ram 
with horns, a gander, or a watch-dog seemed to me to be 
symbolical of some rough, wild force These prejudices used 
to be particularly strong m me m bad weather, when heavy ' 
clouds hung over the black plough-lands But worst of all was 
that when I was ploughmg or sowmg, and a few peasants stood 
and watched how I did it, I no longer felt the mevitabdity and 
necessity of the work and it seemed to me that I was tnfling 
my tune away. 

I used to go through the gardens and the meadow to the 
null It was leased by Stiepan, a Kurdovka peasant, handsome, 
swarthy, with a black beard — an athletic appearance. He did 
not care for mill work and thought it tuesome and unprofitable, 
and he only hved at the null to escape from home. He was a 
saddler and always smelled of tan and leather He did not like 
talkmg, was slow and immovable, and used to hum “U-lvi-lu- 
lu.” sittmg on the bank or m the doorway of the null. Some- 
times his wife andm other-m-law used to come from Kurdovka 
to see him, they were both fair, langmd, soft, and they used 
to bow to hun humbly and call him Stiepan Petrovich. And he 
would not answer then greeting wth a word or a sign, but 
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would turn where he sat on the bank and hum quietly: “U-lu- 
lu-lu.” There would be a silence for an hour or two. His mother- 
in-law and his wife would whisper to each other, get up and 
look expectantly at him for some time, waiting for him to look 
at them, and then they would bow humbly and say in sweet, 
soft voices: , 

“Good-bye, Stiepan Petrovich.” 

And they would go away. After that, Stiepan would pnt 
away the bundle of cracknels or the shirt they had left for him 
and sigh and give a wink in their direction and say: 

‘ “The female sext” 

The mill was worked with both wheels day and night. I used 
to help Stiepan, I Hked it, and when he went away I was glad 
to take his place. 

XI 

After a spell of warm bright weather we had a season of bad 
roads. It rained and was cold all through May. The grinding 
of the millstones and the drip of the rain induced idleness and 
sleep. The floor shook, the whole place smelled of flour, and 
this too made one drowsy. My wife in a short fur coat and high 
rubber boots used to appear twice a day and she always said 
the same thing: 

“Call this summer 1 It is "worse than October 1” 

We used to have tea together and cook porridge, or sit 
together for hours in silence thinking the rain would never 
stop. Once when Stiepan went away to a fair, Masha stayed 
the night in the mill. When we got up we could not tell what 
time it was for the sky was overcast; the sleepy cocks at 
Dubechma were crowing, and the corncrakes were trilling in 
the meadow; it was very, very early . . . My wife and I walked 
down to the pool and drew up the bow-net that Stiepan had 
put out in our presence the day before. There was one large 
perch in it and a crayfish angrily stretched out his claws. 
liCt them go,” said Masha. “Let them be happy too.” 
Because we got up very early and had nothing to do, the 
day seemed very long, the longest in my life. Stiepan returned 
before dusk and I went back to the farmhouse. 

“Your father came here to-day,” said Masha. 
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“Where is he?” 

“He has gone. I did.not receive him.” 

Seeing my silence and feelmg that I was sorry for my father, 
she said. 

“ We must be.logical. I did not receive him and sent a message 
to ask him not to trouble us agam and not to comef and see uS.” 

In a moment I was outside the gates, stridmg towards the 
town to make it up with my father It was muddy, shppery, 
cold For the first time smce our marriage I suddenly felt sad, 
and through my bram, tired with the long day, there flashed 
the thought that perhaps I was not hvmg as I ought; I got 
more and more tired and was gradually overcome with weak- 
ness, mertia, I had no desire to move or to think, and after 
walkmg for some time, I waved my hand and went home. 

In the middle of the yard stood the engmeer in a leather coat 
with a hood He was shoutmg 

“Where’s the furniture? There was some good Empire 
furmture, pictures, vases. There’s nothing left! Damn it, I 
bought the place with the furmture!” 

Near him stood Moissey, Mrs Cheprakov’s baihfi’, fumbhng 
with his cap, a lank fellow of about twenty-five, with a spotty 
face and httle, impudent eyes; one side of his face was larger 
than the other as though he had been lam on, 

“Yes, Right Honourable Sir, you bought it without the 
furmture,” he said sheepishly “I remember that clearly ” 

“Silence!” shouted the engmeer, going red m the face, and 
beginmng to shake, and his shout echoed through the garden. 

xn 

When I was busy m the garden or the yard, Moissey would 
stand with his hands behmd his back and stare at me rmper- 
tmently with his httle eyes And this used to imtate me to 
such an extent that I would put aside my work and go away. 

We learned from Stiepan that Moissey had been iMrs. Chep- 
rakov’s lover. I noticed that when people went to her for 
money they used to apply to Moissey first, and once I saw a 
peasant, a charcoal-burner, black all over, grovel at his feet 
Somehmes after a whispered conversation Moissey would hand 
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over the money himself without saying anytliing to his mis- 
tress, from which I concluded that the transaction was settled 

on his own account. 

He used to shoot in our garden, under our very windows, 
steal food from our larder, borrow our horses without leave, 
and we were furious, feeling that Hubechnia was no longer 
ours, and Masha used to go pale and say: 

“Have we to live another year and a half with these crea- 

^ tures?” 

Ivan Cheprahov, the son, was a guard on the railway. 
During the winter he got very thin and weak, so that he got 
drunk on one glass of vodka, and felt cold out of the sun. Ho 
hated wearing his guard’s uniform and was ashamed of it, 
but found his job profitable because he could Steal candles and 
sell them. My new position gave him a mixed feeling of astonish- 
ment, envy, and yague hope that something of the sort might 
happen to him. He used to follow Masha with admuing eyes, 
and to ask me what I had for dinner nowadays, and his ugly, 
emaciated face used to wear a sweet, sad expression, and he 
used to twitch his fingers as though he could feel my happiness 
with them. 

“I say. Little Profit,” he would say excitedly, lighting and 
relighting his cigarette; he always made a mess w'herever he 
stood because he used to waste a whole box of matches on one 
cigarette. “I say, my life is about as beastly as it could be. 
Every httle squirt of a soldier can shout: ‘Here guard! Here!’ 
I have such a lot in the trains and you know, mine’s a rotten 
life! My mother has ruined me! I heard a doctor say in the 
train, if the parents are loose, their children become drunkards 
or criminals. That’s it.” 

Once he came staggering into the yard. His eyes wandered 
aimlessly and he breathed heavily; he laughed and cried, and 
said something in a kind of frenzy, and through his thickly 
uttered words I could only hear: “My mother? Where is my 
mother?” and he wailed like a child crying because it has lost 
its mother in a crowd. I led him away into the garden and laid 
him down under a tree, and all that day and through the night 
Masha and I took it in turns to stay with him. He was sick 
and Masha looked with disgust at his pale, wet face and said: 
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“Are we to have these creatures ’on the place for another 
year and a half? It is awful! Awful!” 

And what a lot of trouble the peasants gave usl How many 
disappomtments we had at the outset, m the sprmg, when we 
so longed to be happy! My wife built a school. I designed the 
school for sixty boys, and the Zemstvo Councd approved the 
design, but recommended our building the school at Kunlovka, 
the big village, only three mdes away; besides the Kurdovka 
school, where the children of four villages, including that of 
Dubechnia, were taught, was old and inadequate and the floor 
was so rotten that tlic children were afraid to walk on it. At 
the end of March Masha, by her own desire, was appomted 
trustee of the Kurdovka school, and at the beginning of Aprd 
we called tliree parish meetings and persuaded the peasants 
that the school was old and inadequate, and that it was neces- 
sary to build a new one. A member of the Zemstvo Councd 
and the elementary school inspector came down too and 
addressed them, After each meeting we were mobbed and asked 
for a pad of vodka, we felt stifled in the crowd and soon got 
tired and returned home dissatisfied and rather abashed. 
At last the peasants allotted a site for the school and undertook 
to cart the materials from the toAvn And as soon as the sprmg 
corn was sown, on the very first Sunday, carts set out from 
Kurdovka and Dubechma to fetch the bricks for the founda- 
tions They went at dawn and returned late m the evenmg. 
The peasants were drunk and said they were tired out. 

The ram and the cold continued, as though dehberately, all 
through May The roads were spoded and deep m mud When 
the carts cpme from town they usually drove to our horror, 
into our yard! A horse would appear m the gate, straddhng 
its forelegs, -with its big belly heavmg, before it eame into the 
yard it woidd stram and heave and after it would come a 
ten-yard beam m a four-wheeled wagon, wet and slimy, along- 
side it, wrapped up to keep the ram out, never lookmg where 
he was gomg and splashmg through the puddles, a peasant 
would walk with the skirt of his coat tucked up m his belt 
Another cart woxdd appear with planks, then a third with a 
beam, then a fourth . and the yard m front of the house 
would gradually be blocked up wit^h horses, beams, planks 
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Peasants, men and women with their heads wrapped up and 
their skirts tucked up, would stare morosely at our windows, 
kick up a row and insist on the lady of the house coming out 
to them; and they would curse and swear. And in a corner 
Moissey would stand, and it seemed to us that he delighted 
in our discomfiture. 

We won’t ca^t any more!” the peasants shouted. “We are 
tired to death! Let her go and cart it herself!” 

Pale and scared, thinking they would any minute break into 
the house, Masha would send them money for a pail of vodka; 
after which the noise would die down and the long beams would 
go jolting out of the yard. 

MHien I went to look at the building my wife would get 
agitated and say: 

The peasants are furious. They might do something to 
you. No. Wait. I’U go with you.” 

We used to drive over to Kurilovka together and then the 
^rpenters would ask for tips. The framework was ready for 
e oundations to be laid, but the masons never came and 
wnen at last the masons did come it was apparent that there 

if had been forgotten that sand was 
^ advantage of our helplessness, the peasants 
of n TYiU ^ ^ load, although it was less than a quarter 

be fetolTprl A ^ fo the river where the sand was to 

There than five hundred loads were needed, 

timinl ^ naisunderstandings, wrangles, and con- 

taoti pT®' ^ indignant and thl building con- 

aTSd^ ■ “ by the hand 

mei^rnd WeTu * 'if'’®’ ^et me sand and I’ll find ten 

men and have the work done in two days. Look herel” 

stiU '^eek paLd and 

“I ■> foundations were to be. 

they ar:?ly°hrterchet“^ 

see°S*ild ^?^ban“s Victor Ivanich used to come and 
for a long time and tlT® nnapers of wine and dainties, 'and eat 

that the laboniers sho“k aS:teTdrand saS^' “ 
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“He’s all rightl” 

llasha took no plqasurc m his visits. She did not beheve in 
him, and yet she used to ask his advice; when, after a soimd 
sleep after dinner, he got up out of humour, and spoke dis- 
paragingly of our domestic arrangements, and said he was sorry 
he had ever bought Dubechma which had cost him so much, 
and poor Masha looked miserably anxious and complamed to 
him, he would yawn and say the peasants ought to be flogged. 

He called our marriage and the life we were living a comedy, 
and used to say it was a caprice, a whimsy 

“She did the same sort of thmg once before,” he told me. 
“ She fancied herself as an opera smger, and ran away from me. 
It took me two months to find her, and my dear fellow, I 
wasted a thousand roubles on telegrams alone ” 

He had dropped calling me a sectarian or the Housepainter; 
and no longer approved of my hfe as a workmg man, but he 
used to say 

“You are a queer fish! An abnormahty I don’t venture to 
prophesy, but you will end badly!” 

Masha slept poorly at nights and would sit by the wmdow of 
our bedroom thinkmg. She no longer laughed and made faces 
at supper. I suffered, and when it rained, every drop cut mto 
my heart like a bullet, and I could have gone on my knees to 
Masha and apologised for the weather When the peasants 
made a row in the yard, I felt that it was my fault I would 
sit for hours m one place, thinkmg only how splendid and how 
wonderful Masha was. I loved her passionately, and I was enrap- 
tured by everythmg she did and said Her taste was for quiet 
indoor occupation, she loved to read for hours and to study, she 
who knew about farm-work only from books, surprised us all 
by her knowledge and the advice she gave was always useful, 
and when apphed was never m vam And in addition she had 
the fineness, the taste, and the good sense, the very sound sense 
which only very well-bred people possess 1 

To such a woman, with her healthy, orderly mind, the 
chaotic environment with its petty cares and duty tittle-tattle, 
m which we hved, was very painful I could see that, and I, too, 
could not sleep at night My bram whirled and I could hardly 
choke back my tears. I tossed about, not knowing what to do. 
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L used to rush to town and bring Masha books, newspapers, 
sweets, flowers, and I used to go fishing w'jth Sticpan, dragging 
for hours, neck-deep in cold water, in the rain, to catch an eel 
by way of varying our fare. I used humbly to ask the peasants 
not to shout, and I gave them vodka, bribed them, promised 
them anything they asked. And what a lot of other foolish 
things I did! 

At last the rain stopped. The earth dried up, I used to get 
up in the morning and go into the garden — dew shining on the 
flowers, birds and insects shrilling, not a cloud in the sky, and 
the garden, the meadow, the river were so beautiful, perfect 
but for the memory of the peasants and the carts and the 
engineer. Masha and I used to drive out in a car to see how the 
oats were coming on. She drove and I sat behind; her shoulders 
were always a little hunched, and the wind would play wdth 
her hair. 

“Keep to the right!” she shouted to the passers-by. 

“You are like a coachman!”. I once said to her. 

“ Perhaps. My grandfather, my father’s father, was a coachman. 
Didn’t you know?” sh,e asked, turning rormd, and immediately 
she began to mimic the way the coachmen shout and sing. 

“Thank Gk)d!” I thought, as I listened to her. “Thank God!” 

And again I remember the peasants, the carts, the engi- 
neer. . . . 


xm 

Doctor Blagovo came. over on a bicycle. My sister began to 
come often. Once more we talked of manual labour and progress, 
and the mysterious Cross awaiting humanity in the remote 
future. The doctor did not like our life, because it interfered 
with our discussions and he said it was unworthy of a free man 
to plough, and reap, and breed cattle, and that in time all such 
elementary forms of the struggle for existence would be left to 
animals and machines, while men would devote - themselves 
exclusively to scientific investigation. And my sister always 
^ ^d me to let her go home earlier, and if she stayed late, or 
tor^^e night, she was greatly distressed. 

ood gracious, what a baby you are,” Masha used to say 
reproachfully. “It is quite ridiculous.” 
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“Yes, it IS absurd,” my sister would agree. “I admit it is 
absurd, but what can I do if I have not the power to control 
myself. It always seems to me that I am doing ivrong.” 

During the haymaking my body, not bemg used to it, ached 
all over; sittmg on the terrace m the evemng, I would suddenly 
fall asleep and they would all laugh at me. They would wake 
me up and made me sit down to supper. I would be overcome 
with drowsmess and m a stupor saw hghts, faces, plates, and 
heard voices without understanding what they were saying. 
And I used to get up early m the morning and take my scythe, 
or go to the school and work there aU day. 

When I was at home on holiday.s I noticed that my wife and 
sister were luding something from me and even seemed to be 
avoiding me. My mfe was tender iinth me as always, but she 
had some new thought of her oivn which she did not com- 
municate to me Certainly her exasperation -with the peasants 
had increased and life was growing harder and harder for her, 
but she no longer complained to me. She talked more readily 
to the doctor than to me, and I could not understand why. 

It was the custom m our province for the labourers to come 
to the farm in the evemngs to be treated to vodka, even the 
guls having a glass We did not keep the custom; the hay- 
makers and the women used to come mto the yard and stay 
until late in the evemng, waitmg for vodka, and then they went 
away cursing And then Masha used to frown and relapse mto 
silence or whisper irritably to the doctor: 

“Savagesl Barbarians!” 

Newcomers to the villages were received ungraciously, almost 
with hostihty, like new arrivals at a school At first we were 
looked upon as foolish, soft-headed people who had bought the 
estate because we did not know what to do with our money. 
We were laughed at The peasants grazed their cattle m our 
pasture and even m our garden, drove our cows and horses 
mto the vdlage and then came and asked for compensation. 
The whole village used to come mto our yard and declare 
loudly that m moivmg we had cut the border of common land 
which did not belong to us; and as we did not know our boun- 
daries exactly we used to take their word for it and pay a fine. 
But afterward it appeared that we had been in the right. They 
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used to bark the young lime-trees in our woods. A Dubechnia 
peasant, a money-lender, who sold vodka without a licence, 
bribed our labourers to help hun cheat us in the most treach- 
erous way ; he substituted old wheels for the new on our wagons, 
stole our ploughing yokes and sold them back to us, and so on. 
But worst of all was the building at Kurilovka. There the 
women at night stole planks, bricks, tiles, iron; the bailiff and 
his assistants made a search; the women were each fined two 
roubles by the village council, and then the whole lot of them 
got drunk on the money. 

^ When Masha found out, she would say to the doctor and my 
sister, 


“What beasts! It is horrible! Horrible!” 

And more than once I heard her say she was sorry she liad 
decided to build the school. 

“You must understand,” the doctor tried to point out, “that 
U you build a school or undertake any good work, it is not for 

culture and the future. The 
rse the peasants are the more reason there is for building 
a school. Do you understand!” 

m7tw i®'? ? confidence in his voice, and it seemed to 

woMd^a^^l" “y and they 

g“"g to have a look at 
reserved and ^^^idsome. Stiepan it appeared was 

wo^n w„ “l ‘‘“d in the cLpany of 

river to batTip^T ^^kative. Once when I went down to the 
aTcieomtaa Wh overheard a conversation. Masha 

with his hands behind his Wkf sayS^gT 

me brutes ^beotr ^ human beings ? Not they ; they are, excuse 

consist oP Eating anddr'^v”*^*' o- peasant’s life 

ing in taver^ Wifbf “y^g for cheaper food, bawl- 

mai^rrjiTan f^° conversation, or behav/our or 

children live in Jaith* lives in filth, his ^e and 

out of the soun with ^ clothes; takes the potatoes 

^ithhis 7ct;r;Pb!^I^. ^ kl^ck beetle 

ms icvass-hecaMse he won’t trouble to fish it out!” 
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“It IS because of their povertyl” protested my sister. 

“ What poverty? Of course there is want, but Ihcrc arc dilfcrcnt 
kinds of necessity. If a man is in prison, or is blind, say, or has 
lost his legs, then he is in a bad way and God help him, but if 
he IS at liberty and in command of liis senses, if he has eyes and 
hands and strength, then, good God, what more docs ho want? 
It IS lamentable, my lady, ignorance, but not poverty. If you 
kind people, with your education, out of charity try to help 
him, then he will spend your money in drink, like the swine he 
13, or worse still, ho will open a tavern and begin to rob the 
people on the strength of your money. You say — poverty. But 
docs a rich peasant live any better? He lives like a pig, too, 
excuse me, a clodhopper, a blusterer, a big-bellicd blockhead, 
with a swollen red mug — makes me want to hit him in the eye, 
the blackguard. Look at Larion of Dubechnia — ho is rich, 
but all the same he barks the trees iii your ivoods just like the 
poor, and he is a foul-mouthed brute, and his children are foul- 
mouthed, and when he is drunk he falls flat in the mud and goes 
to sleep. They are all wortliless, my lady. It is just hell to live 
with them in the village. The village sticks m my giazard, and 
I thank God, the King of heaven, that I am well fed and 
clothed, and that I am a free man, I cun live where I like, I 
don’t want to live in the village and nobody can force me to do 
it. They say ‘You have a wife.’ They say: ‘You arc obliged 
to live at home with your wife.’ Why? I have not sold myself 
to her ” 

“Tell me, Sticpan. Did you marry for love?” asked Masha. 

“What love is there in a village?” Sticpan answered with a 
smile. “If you want to know, my lady, it is my second marriage. 
I do not come from Kurilovku, but from Zalcgosch, and I went 
to Kunlovka when I married My father did not want to divide 
the land up between us — there are five of us. So I bowed to it 
and cut adrift and went to another village to my wife’s family. 
My first wife died when she was young.” , 

“What did she die of?” 

“Foolishness. She used to sit and cry. She was idways crying 
for no reason at all and so she wasted away. She used to drink 
herbs to make herself prettier and it must have ruined her 
inside. And my second wife at Kunlovka — what about her? 
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A \illage worjivan, a pcasar.rj tLa:'> a'ii \Vb ‘n the match 'i^a^ 
bein- made I wm. nicely Imd; i th^ujht she wos young, nice 
o loorc at and elc^a. ikr motf.^^r clui:i enough, (hunk 
^flee and, chieily because they vare a clean lot, I got nurricd. 
Aext day ^ve sat down to dinner and I told mv motherdn'ln^ 
to tetch me a spoon. She brought me a sr.coJ and I saw her 
^pe It with her finger. So' chat, thou d:t 1* is their ckaniiness: 

lived with them for a year and went aw.iv. Perhaos I ought 
to have mamed a town girl”— he went on after a silence. 

"" helpmate to her husband, ^at do I 
to ^ helpmate. I can look after mvseif. But you tojk 

He soberly, without ud-gling aU the while. 

tiepan suddenly stopped and rel-^psed into his dreary, 
“"ed That meant t^fhe had noticed me. 

in her talks with ^ evidently took pleasure 

and convincinol he abused the peasants so siiicerel)> 

u-^ed to shout after h«: ^ 

a dog: would bark at her®' 

idiot’s barw'ln^tLra h™ as if she found in ^ 

woS^find Torne T"? abuse. And at home she 

vUlaf^e neese bar! tm ' ^ news awaiting her, as that the 

that°Larion harl cabbages in the kitchen-garden, or 

2£-“; “f. :w 

What can you expect of such people’” 
and f f was gathering in her soul 

more and /nr rf Setting used to the peasants an 

nc“Sbk^^^° them.Tor the most pA they were 
prfyjsuS irrrifr;n..f; ^ people; they were .eople with sup 
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earned by haymaking, but for the half-pad of vodka, though 
they could buy four pads of vodka with the twenty roubles 
Indeed they were dirty, drunken, and dishonest, but for all 
that one felt that the peasant life as a whole was sound at the 
core. However clumsy and brutal the peasant might look as 
he followed his antiquated plough, and however he might 
fuddle himself with vodka, still, lookmg at him more closely, 
one felt that there was somethmg vital and important m him , 
somethmg that was lacking m Masha and the doctor, for 
instance, namely, that he beheves that the chief thmg on earth 
IS truth, that his and everybody’s salvation hes m truth, and 
therefore above all else on earth he loves justice. I used to say 
to my wife that she was seemg the stam on the wmdow, but 
not the glass itself, and she would be sdent or, like Stiepan, 
she would hum, “U-lu-lu-lu. . . .” When she, good, clever 
actress that she was, went pale with fury and then harangued 
the doctor m a trembling voice about drunkenness and dis- 
honesty, her bhndness confounded and appalled me. How could 
she forget that her -father, the engmeer, drank, drank heavily, 
and that the money with which he Ixiught Dubechma was 
acquired by means of a whole senes of impudent, dishonest 
swmdles? How could she forget? 

XIV 

And my sister, too, was hvmg with her own pnvate thoughts 
which she hid from me She used often to sit whispermg with 
Masha. When I went up to her, she would shrink away, and her 
eyes would look gudty and full of entreaty Evidently there was 
somethmg gomg on in her soul of which she was afraid or 
ashamed. To avoid meetmg me m the garden or bemg left 
alone with me she climg to Masha and I hardly ever had a 
chance to talk to her except at dinner 

One evemng, on my way home from the school, I came 
quietly through the garden It had already begun to grow dark. 
Without noticing me or hearmg footsteps, my sister walked 
round an old 'wide-spreading apple-tree, perfectly noiselessly 
like a ghost She was m black, and walked very quickly, up 
and do^vn, up and down, with her eyes on the ground. An apple 
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Sw^irtea at the noisc% stopped and pressed 

At that moment I went up to her. 

- tenderness, which suddenly came rushing 

somehow remembering our 

rnor cmldnood, I took Iiold of her shoulders and 

iossed ner. 

^ matter?” I asked. “You are sufTering. I have 
seea It for a long tune now. Tell me, what is the matter?” 

■ ■ ■” murmured, with ii shiver, 
be frank!” “^bter with you?” I inquired. “For God’s sake, 

^ ^ ‘‘•'I* yo« tbe wliole truth. It « 

I am ! ’i“ conceal anytliing from you! . . . Jlisail, 

h^m^ w V “ "•liisjier. “Love, love. . . . I »» 

^appy, but I am afraid.” 

footsteps and Doctor Blugovo appeared among the 
had a silk shirt and high boots. Clearly they 

him t ^®^<^®zvous by tlie apple-tree. When she saw 

anmn'cif impulsively into his arms with a cry of 

being taken awa}'" from her: 

him, and gazed eagerly at him and only then I 

become. It was especially 
for it ^ ^ough her lace collar, which I had known for years, 
tflV loosely about her slim neck. The doctor was 

aback, but controlled bimsclf at once, and said, as he 
stroked her hair; 

That’s enough. Enough 1 ... Why are you so nervous? You 
see, I have come.” 

We were silent for a (aoiu, baHlifully glancing at each other. 
Ihen we all moved iiwny mtd i licard the doctor saying to me: 

“Civilised life imu not yet bogun with us. The old console 
themselves with mylufi l/h^tt, U' tiiore is nothing now there was 
something in the forth-a niid tilO sixties; that is all right for the 
old ones, but v/e are young /ind our brains are not yet touched 
^vith j>enile Wa c/mnofc console ourselves with such 

fusions. The beplnnhi/yd 1 ussia was in 862, and civiSec 

Russia, as I undersd.md d, has 

But I could not 
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saying. It wa: 
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very strange, but I eould not believe that my sister was m 
love, that she had just been walking with her hand on the arm 
of a stranger and gazing at him tenderly. My sister, poor, 
frightened, timid, doivntrodden creature as she was, loved a 
man who was already married and had children I was full of 
pity without knowing why, the doctor’s presence was distaste- 
ful to me and I could not make out what was to come of such 
a love. 


XV 

Masha and I drove over to Kurilovka for the opening of the 
school 

“ Autumn, autumn, autumn . . said Masha, looking about 
her. Summer had passed. There were no buds and only the 
willows were green 

Yes Summer had passed The days were bright and warm, 
but it was fresh in the mornmgs; the shepherds went out m 
their sheepskins, and the dew never dned aU day on the asters 
m the garden There were contmual mournful sounds and it 
was' impossible to tell whether it was a shutter creakmg on its 
rusty hinges or the cranes flymg — and one felt so well and so 
full of the desue for life! 

“Summer had passed , . ” said Masha “Now we can both 
make up our accounts We have worked hard and thought a 
great deal and we are the better for it — aU honour and praise 
to us, we have improved ourselves, but have our successes 
had any perceptible influence on the hfe around us, have they 
been of any use to a smgle person? No! Ignorance, dut, drunken- 
ness, a terribly high rate of infant mortahty — everything is 
just as it was, and no-one is any the better for your liavmg 
ploughed and sown and my havmg spent money and read 
books Evidently we have only worked and broadened our 
minds for ourselves.” 

I was abashed by such arguments and did not know what 
to thmk 

“From beg inn i n g to end we have been sincere,” I said, 
“and if a man is sincere, he is right ” 

“Who denies that? .We have been right but we have been 
wrong m our way of setting about it. First of all, are not our 
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be stifling.” I opened two of the windows. Wc did not feel like 
eating, but we sat down and had supper. 

“Go and wash your hands,” she said. “You smell of putty.” 

She had brought some new illustrated magazines from town 
and we both read them after supper. They had supplements 
with fashion-plates and patterns. Masha just glanced at them 
and put them a^ide to look at them carefully later on; but one 
dress, with a wide, bell-shaped skirt and big sleeves interested 
her, and for a moment she looked at it seriously and attentively* 
That’s not bad,” she said. 

Yes, it would suit you very well,” said I. “Very well.” 

And I admired the dress, only because she liked it, and went 
on tenderly: 

“A wonderful, lovely dress! Lovely, wonderful, Masha. Hy 
dear Masha.” 


tears began to drop on the fashion-plate, 
ivr u Masha. ...” I murmured. “Dear, darling 

at^tlL^flhlsSltio^ ^ 

froi^ the iiot have opened the windows,” she called 

and ofthe lartelt <=heap ink. 
on the picture of thefesfs^Z’i ri ! ^ 

a ball, with a fan, and bare 

figure, well up in music and dazzling 

insignificant and brief my share in^e ^rf nnd how 

Our coming together onr ,^ b®! 

one of many in the life of this Hvelv episode, 

the best things in the world as I creature. All 

and she had them for noiSng 

intellectual movements served her fashionable 

existence, and I was only the coach^a^7^^^’ 7 
infatuation to another. Now I was nn her from one 

she would fly away and I- should be necessary to her; 

As if in answer to my thoughts a desopr^P' 
came from the yard: perate scream suddenly 
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“Mur-dcr!” 

It was a shnll female voiee, and exactly as though it were 
trying to imitate it, the wmd also howled dismally m the 
chimney. Half a minute passed and agam it came through the 
soimd of the wind, but as though from the other end of the yard; 
“Mur-der!” 

“Jlisail, did you hear that?” said my Mufe in a hushed voice 
“Did you hear?” 

She came out of the bedroom in her nightgoi^n, ivith her 
hair do\vn, and stood hstening and staring out of the dark 
window. ^ 

“Somebody is bemg murdered'” she muttered. “It only 
wanted that!” 

I took my gun and went out, it was very dark outside; a 
violent wind was blowmg so that it was hard to stand up. I 
walked to the gate and listened; the trees were moanmg, the 
wmd went wlusthng through them, and in the garden the idiot’s 
dog was howhng. Beyond the gate it was pitch dark; there was 
not a light on the railway And ]ust by the wing, where the 
offices used to be, I suddenly heard a chokmg cry: 

“Mur-derl” 

“Who IS there?” I called 

Two men were locked in a struggle One had nearly thrown 
the other, who was resisting with all his might. And both were 
breathmg heavily. ^ 

“Let go!” said one of them and I recognised Ivan Cheprakov. 
It was he who had cried out m a thm, falsetto voice “Let go, 
damn you, or I’ll bite your hands!” 

The other man I recognised as Moissey I parted them and 
could not resist hittmg lloissey m the face twice He fell 
down, then got up, and I struck him agam 

“He tried to lull me,” he muttered “I caught him creepmg 
to his mother’s drawer . . I tried to shut hun up m the wmg 
for safety ” 

Cheprakov was drunk and did not recognise me He stood 
gasping for breath as though trymg to get enough wmd to 
shnek agam 

I left them and went back to the house My wife was lymg 
on the bed, fuUy dressed I told her what had happened m 
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very ways of living wrong? You want to be useful to people, 
but by the mere fact of buying an estate you make it impos- 
sible to be so. Further, if you work, dress, and eat like a peasant 
you lend your authority and approval to the clumsy clothes, 
and their dreadful houses and their dirty beards. . . . On the 
other hand, suppose you work for a long, long time, all your 
life, and in the end obtain some practical results — what will 
your results amount to, what can they do against such elemental 
forces as wholesale ignorance, hunger, cold, and degeneracy? 
A drop in the ocean! Other methods of fighting are necessary, 
strong, bold, quick! If you want to be useful then you must 
leave the narrow circle of common activity and try to act 
directly on the masses! First of aU, you need vigorous, noisy, 
propaganda. Why are art and music, for instance, so much 
a ve and so popular and so powerful? Because the musician or 
the singer influences thousands directly. Art, wonderful art!” 
bfle looked wistfuUy at the sky and went on: “Art gives wings 
and carries you far, far away. If you are bored with dirt and 
pe ogging interests, if you are exasperated and outraged and 
mchgnant, rest and satisfaction are only to be found in beauty.” 

As we approached Kurilovka the weather was fine, clear, 
n 3oyous In the yards the peasants were thrashing and there 
com and straw. Behind the wattled hedges the 
or olden cning and aU aroimd the trees were red 

children were ^ church-tower the bells were ringing, the 
Litanv of the ^ons to the school and singing the 

lo-X'f schoolroom. Then the Kuri- 

nia peasants gavrS^a Wse'^ 

And Masha b!gan to wee”® “d a gflt salt-ceUar. 

disctmtmed! plelL'fOTgtvf^” the way or have been 

to us' both. ^ peasant, bowing 

gr^nToof wSihTh ^^oked back at the school. The 

could see it for a lon^ Pamted glistened in the sun, and we 
were glances of farewell. ^ fclt^that Masha’s glances 
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In the evening she got ready to go to town. 

She had often been to town lately to stay the night. In her 
absence I could not work, and felt listless and disheartened; 
our big yard seemed dreary, disgustmg, and deserted; there 
were ominous noises m the garden, and without her the house, 
tlie trees, the horses were no longer “ours”. 

I never went out but sat all the tune at her writing-table 
among her books on farmmg and agriculture, those deposed 
favourites, wanted no more, which looked out at me so shame- 
facedly from the bookcase For hours together, whde it struck 
seven, eight, mne, and the autumn night crept up as black as 
soot to the wmdows, I sat brooding over an old glove of hers, 
or the pen she always used, and her httle scissors. I did nothmg 
and saw clearly that everything I had done before, ploughing, 
sowing, and felhng trees, had only been because she wanted it. 
And if she told me to clean out a well, when I had to stand 
waist-deep in water, I would go and do it, without trymg to 
find out whether the well wanted cleamng or not And now, 
when she was away, Dubechma with its squalor, its htter, its 
slamming shutters, with thieves prowhng about it day and 
mght, seemed to me like a chaos m which work was entirely 
useless And why should I work, then? Why trouble and worry 
about the future, when I felt that the ground was shppmg away 
from under me, that my position at Dubechma was hollow, 
that, in a word, the same fate awaited me as had befallen the 
books on agriculture? Oh! what anguish it was at mght, m the 
lonely hours, when I lay hstemng uneasily, as though I expected 
some one any mmute to call out that it was time for me to go 
away I was not sorry to leave Dubechma, my sorrow was for 
my love, for which it seemed that autumn had already begim. 
What a tremendous happiness it is to love and to be loved, 
and what a horror it is to feel that you are beg innin g to topple 
down from that lofty tower! 

Masha returned from town toward evemng on the following 
day She was dissatisfied with somethmg, but concealed it and 
said only “Why have the wmter wmdows been put m? It will 
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tea five times a day and \vatchiiig to see that tlie cook docs not 
eat tlie sugar left over. i\jid most of all I want to let father see 
tliat I too can protest.” 

.(Vftcr tea she lay doivn on my bed and stayed there for some 
lime, with her eyes closed, and her face very pale. 

‘‘Just weakness'” she said, as she got up. ‘‘Vladimir said all 
toi\n girls and women are anaimic from lack of work. What a 
clever man Vladimir is! lie is right; ivonderfully right! We do 
need work!” 

T\\ o days later she came to rehearsal at the .tizhogiuns’ with 
her part in her hand She %\as in black, with a garnet necklace, 
and a brooch tliat looked at a distance like a pasty, and she 
had enormous earrings, in each of which sparkled a diamond 
I felt uneasy when I saw her; I was shocked by her lack of taste. 
The others noticed too that she was unsuitably dressed and 
that her earrings and diamonds were out of place. I saw their 
smdes and heard someone say jokmgly 

‘‘Cleopatra of Egypt!” 

She was trying to be fasluonable, and easy, and assured, and 
she seemed aflected and odd. She lost her simplicity and her 
charm. 

“I ]ust told father that I was going to a rehearsal,” she began, 
coming up to me, ‘‘and he shouted that he would takq his 
blessing from me, and he nearly struck me Fancy,” she added, 
glancmg at her part, ‘‘ I don’t ^ow my part I’m sure to make 
a mistake. Well, the die is cast,” she said excitedly, ‘‘the die 
IS cast.” 

She felt tliat all the people were looking at her and were all 
amazed at the important step she had taken and that they 
were all expecting soraethmg remarkable from her, and it 
was impossible to convince her that nobody took any notice 
of such small umnteresting persons as she and I 

She had nothing to do untd the third act, and her part, a 
guest, a country gossip, consisted only in standing by the 
door, as if she were overhearmg something, and then speakmg 
a short monologue. For at least an hour and a half before her 
cue, while the others were walkmg, reading, havmg tea, 
quarrelling, she never left me and kept on mumbling her part, 
and dropping her written copy, imagimng that everybody was 
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the yard and did not keep back the fact that I had struck 
Moissey. 

“Living in the country is horrible,” she said. “And what a 
long night it is!” 

“Mur-der!” we heard again, a little later. 

“I’ll go and part them,” I said. 

No. Let them kill each other,” she said with an expression 
of disgust. 

She lay staring at the ceiling, listening, and I sat near her, 
no armg to speak and feeling that it was my fault that 
screams of “murder” came from the yard and the night was so 

We were silent and I waited impatiently for the light to peep 
^ a e wm ow. And Masha looked as though she had wakened 
^ ^ astonished to find herself, so clever, 

hole ^ ’ so refined, cast away in this miserable provincial 
she conlr?^^ ^ ° ? P^tty, shallow people, and to think that 
awaX have been carried 

half^ vLr Tf f ^or more than 

myself Moissev^^^^ we were all the same to her-— 

ken, sore^ 

orttCd t? “St "t °f-tuntra;dThe™?:;thed 

her eSS“ Oh fth comfortable I covdd read in 

her; thJn I mottaU^^ 

went , to town. When I rans tS Sn 

eveninpr, and the Inmr^ ^ engineer’s, it was 

PaveltolSme thal “bn7""" “ Great Gentry Street. 

gone to Petersburg and MariaTn^^* M 

at the Azhoguins’ I pAm ^^^^°^ovna must be at a rehearsal 
went to the AzhoeuiiK,’ excitement with which I 

within me, as I went ^ heart thumped and sank 

landing, not darinfr to stood for a long while on the 

kaU, on the table on thA • temple of the Muses! In the' 

burning; all in threes stage, there were candles 

the thirteenth, and tiic ^ performance was fixed for 

ess rehearsal was on Monday — the 
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unlucky day. A fight againbt prejudice! All the lovers of dra- 
matic art ^\erc assembled; the eldest, the middle, and the young- 
est Miss Azhogum were walking about the stage, rcadmg their 
parts. Radish was standing still in a corner all by himself, with 
lus head against the wall, looking at the stage with adoring 
eyes, waiting for the bcgmning of the rehearsal. Everything 
was just the same! 

I vent toward my hostess to greet her, when suddenly every- 
body began to say “Ssh” and to wave their hands to tell me 
not to make such a noise. There was a silence. The top of the 
piano was raised, a lady sat down, screwing up her sliort- 
sightcd eyes at the music, and Masha stood by the piano, 
dressed up, beautiful, but beautiful m an odd new way, not 
at all hke the Masha who used to come to see me at the mill 
in the spring She began to smg; 

“ TI7i?/ do I love thee, straight ntgld?" 

It was the first time since I had known her that I had heard 
her sing. She had a fine, rich, powerful voice, and to hear her 
sing was hke eating a ripe, sweet-scented melon She finished 
the song and was applauded. She smilted and looked pleased, 
made play with her eyes, stared at the music, plucked at her 
dress exactly like a bird which has broken out of its cage and 
preens its wings at hfaerty. Her hair was combed back over her 
ears, and she had a sly defiant expression on her face, as though 
she wished to challenge us all, or to shout at us, as though we 
were horses. “Gee up, old things!” 

And at that moment she must have looked very like her 
grandfather, the coachman 

“You here, too?” she asked, giving me her hand. “Did you 
hear me smg? How did you like it?” And, wnthout waiting for 
me to answer she went on. “You arrived very opportunely. 
I’m gomg to Petersburg for a short time to-mght May I?” 

At midmght I took her to the station. She embraced me 
tenderly, probably out of gratitude, because I did not pester 
her with useless questions, and she promised to write to me, 
and I held her hands for a long time and kissed them, findmg 
it hard to keep back my tears, and not saymg a word ^ 
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And when the train moved, I stood looking at the i^c 
lights, kissed her in my imagination and whispered- 
“Masha dear, wonderful Masha! ...” . 

I spent the night at MakarikhH, at Karpovna’s, at 

morning I worked with Radish, upholstering the i^gtor. 
a rich merchant’s, who had married his daughter to a 


xvn 

1 ft 

On Sunday afternoon my sister came to see me and 
wiUi me. ' 

I read a great deal now,” she said, showing me the k 
i>he hud got out of the town library on her way. ‘ ^cnes5- 
your wife and Vladimir. They awakened my self-conscio^ 

I hey saved me and have made me feel that I am a ^ 
uemg. I used not to sleep at night for worrying: ‘Wha 
ot bugur has been w'astcd during the week.’ ‘The cucm 
inu'.t not be oversaltcdl’ I don’t sleep now, but I have q 
diirercnt thoughts. I am tormented with the thought 
juy life has passed so foolishly and half-heartedly. I desp 
my old life. I am ashamed of it. And I regard my father no'V 
an ‘‘lainy. Oh, how grateful I am to your wife! And Vladia^ 
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tea five tunes a day and watching to see that the cook does not 
eat the sugar left over. And most of all I want to let father see 
that I too ca^ protest.” 

After tea she lay down on my bed and stayed there for some 
tune, with her eyes closed, and her face very pale. 

“Just weakness!” she said, as she got up. “Vladimir said all 
town girls and women are antemic from lack of work What a 
clever man Vladimir is! He is right; wonderfully right! We do 
need work!” 

Two days later she came to rehearsal at the ALzhoguuis’ with 
her part m her hand. She was m black, with a garnet necklace, 
and a brooch that looked at a distance like a pasty, and she 
had enormous earrings, m each of which sparkled a diamond 
I felt uneasy when I saw her; I was shocked by her lack of taste. 
The others noticed too that she was unsmtably dressed and 
that her earrmgs and diamonds were out of place I saw their 
smiles and heard someone say jokmgly: 

“Cleopatra of Egypt!” 

She was trying to be fashionable, and easy, and assured, and 
she seemed affected and odd. She lost her simphcity and her 
charm. 

“I ]ust told father that I was gomg to a rehearsal,” she began, 
conung up to me, “and he shouted that he would tak^ his 
blessmg from me, and he nearly struck me. Fancy,” she added, 
glancmg at her part, “ I don’t toow my part. I’m sure to make 
a mistake. Well, the die is cast,” she said excitedly, “the die 
IS cast ” 

She felt that all the people were lookmg at her and were all 
amazed at the important step she had taken and that they 
were all expectmg somethmg remarkable from her, and it 
was impossible to convmce her that nobody took any notice 
of such small umnterestmg persons as she and I 

She had nothmg to do until the third act, and her part, a 
guest, a country gossip, consisted only in standing by the 
door, as if she were overhearmg something, and then speaking 
a short monologue For at least an hour and a half before her 
cue, while the others were walkmg, readmg, havmg tea, 
quarrellmg, she never left me and kept on mumbhng her part, 
and dropping her written copy, imagmmg that everybody was 
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prayed why they skimmed books and magazines. What good 
was aU that had been written and said, if they were in the same 
spiritual darkness and had the same hatred of freedom, as it 
tLy were Uving hundreds and hundreds of years ago? Tlic 
builder spends his time putting up houses all oyer the toun 
and yet would go down to his grave saymg ga dary for 
“uallerv” And the sixty thousand inhabitants had read and 
h^rd of 'truth and mercy and freedom for generations, but 
tn tie bitter end they would go on lying from morning to night, 
tormenting one another, fearing and hating freedom as a 

so^my” fate is decided,” said my sister when we reached 
, ^ cf AffAr what has happened I can never go there again, 

how «ood it is! I feel at peace.” 

, ’ ^ow^ once. Tears shone on her eyelashes, but her 
She lay ^^^ppy* She slept soundly and softly, and it was 

expressio ^ 

clear that 

long, to live together. She was always singing and 

So we o ^gj,y Avell, and I took back the books we had 
said s e library unread, because she gave up readings 

borrowed, future. She would 

she mended my clothes or helped Karpovna with the 

hura as s Vladin^, of his mind, and his goodness, 

cookmS’ _ manners, and his extraordinary learning. And I 
and ^ her, though I no longer Hked the doctor. She 
agreed ^ to be independent, and to Uve by herself, 

said she would become a school-teacher or a nurse 
and she j^ealth aUowed, and she would sera 



«7d she knew a^cuay xne colour of his eyes and the 
f his hands and ow he laughed. She hked to talk of his 
shape of 1^ ^^3 since the best man on earth was Vladimir 

rejoiced. ^ y i^ected me with her dreaminess for T 

read 
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being tired, I used to pace up' and down the room with my 
hands m my pockets, talking about Masha. 

“When do you tlimk she will return?” I used to ask my 
sister. “I thmk she’ll be back at Christmas. Not later. What is 
she domg there?” 

“If she doesn’t -write to you, it means she must be commg 
soon.” 

“True,” I would agree, though I knew very well that there 
was nothing to make Masha return to our town. 

I missed her very much, but I could not help deceivmg myself 
and wanted others to deceive me My sister was longing for her 
doctor, I for Masha, and we both laughed and talked and 
never saw that we were keeping Karpovna from sleepmg. She 
would he on the stove and murmur 

“The samovar tinkled this morning. Tink-led! That bodes 
nobody any good, my merry friends'” 

Nobody came to the house except the postman who brought 
my sister letters from the doctor, and Prokofyi, who lised to 
come in sometimes m the evening and glance secretly at my 
sister, and then go into the kitchen and say. 

“Every class has its ways, and if you’re too proud to under- 
stand that, the worse for you in this vale of tears ” 

He loved the expression — vale of tears And — about Christ- 
mas tune — ^when I was gomg through the market, he called 
me mto his shop, and -without gi-vmg me his hand, declared 
that he had some important busmess to discuss He was red 
m the face with the frost and with vodka, near him by the 
counter stood NicoUca of the murderous face, holding a bloody 
knife m his hand 

“I want to be blunt with you,” began Prokofyi “This busi- 
ness, must not happen because, as you know, people wdl neither 
forgive you nor us for such a vale of tears Mother, of eourse, 
IS too dutiful to say anything unpleasant to you herself, and 
teU you that your sister must go somewhere else because of 
her condition, but I don’t want it either, because I do not 
approve of her beha-viour ” 

I imderstood and left the shop. That very day my sister and 
I went to Radish’s We had no money for a cab, so we went 
on foot; I earned a bundle ivith all our belongmgs on my baek,. 


I 
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looking at her, and waiting for her to come on, and she patted 
her hair with a trembhng hand and said: 

I m sure to make a mistake. . . . You don’t know how awful 
I feel! I am as terrified as if I were going to the scaffold.” 
At last her cue came. 

Cleopatra Alexeyevna — your cue!” said the manager. 

She walked on to the middle of the stage with an expression 
of terror on her face; she looked ugly and stiff, and tor half a 
minute was speechless, perfectly motionless, except for her 
large earrings which wobbled on either side of her face. 

“You can read your part, the first time,” said some one. 

I could see that she was trembling so that she could neither 
speak nor open her part, and that she had entirely forgotten 
t e words and I had just made up my mind to go up and say 
sometl^g to her when she suddenly dropped down on her 
knees m the middle of the stage and sobbed loudly. ' 

ere was a general stir and uproar, i^d I stood quite still 
y e wmgs, shocked by what had happened, not under- 
standmg at all, not knowing what to do. I saw them lift her 
up, and lead her away. I saw Aniuta Blagovo come up to me. 
1 fiad not ^en her in the haU before and she seemed to have 
prung up from the floor. She was wearing a hat and veil, and 

^ dropped in for a minute, 

wnrrl -nH+v. ^ try to act,” she said angrily, biting out each 

She ha^oha^ came “P in a short jacket with short sleeves. 
“Mv 1 ™ flat bosom. 

as usual, staring into my face « It tf; 

is in a condition SKp too awful! ... Your sister, 

take her away at once. . ^ ^ You must 

her three dan^ter^ aU^Si i^ehind' her, stood 

all huddled together in thp* ^at-chested like herself, and 
over^vhelmed just as if a on ^^®y were frightened, 

What a shame! Hnw iu the house, 

had been fighting the preiu'^c^^ 

all their lives; evidentlv superstitions of mankind 

viaently they thought that aU the prejudices 
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and superstitions of mankind were to be found m burmng three 
candles and in the number thirteen, or the unlucky day — 
Monday. 

“I must request . ."request . .” Mrs Azhogiun kept on 

saymg, compressmg her bps and accentuatmg the quest. “I 
must request you to take her away.” 

xvirr 

A little later my sister and I were walkmg along the street. 
I covered her with the skut of my overcoat, we hurried along 
through by-streets, where there were no lamps, avoidmg the 
passers-by, and it was like a flight She did not weep any more, 
but stared at me with dry eyes It was about twenty mmutes’ 
walk to Makankha, whither I was taking her, and m that short 
time we went over the whole of oiu hves, and talked over 
everything, and considered the position and pondered. . . . 

We decided that we 90 uld not stay in the town, and that 
when I could get some money, we would go to Some other 
place. In some of the houses the people were asleep already, 
and in others they were playmg cards; we hated those houses, 
were afraid of them, and we talked of the fanaticism, callous- 
ness, and nulhty of these respectable famihes, these lovers of 
dramatic art whom we had frightened so much, and I won- 
dered how those stupid, cruel, slothful, dishonest people were 
better than the drunken and superstitious peasants of Kuri- 
lovka, or how they were better than animals, which also lose 
theu heads when some accident breaks the monotony of their 
hves, which are limited by theu instmcts What would happen 
to my sister if she stayed at home? What moral torture would 
she have to undergo talkmg to my father and meeting acquam- 
tances every day? I imagmed it all and there came into my 
memory people I had Icnown who had been gradually dropped 
by theu friends and relations, and I remember the tortured 
dogs which had gone mad, and sparrows plucked alive and 
thrown mto the water — and a 'whole long senes of dull, pro- 
tracted sufferings which I had seen going on m the toira since 
my childhood, and I could not conceive what the sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants hved for, why they read the Bible, why they 
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and she knows that I am right, and in her iieart she eiivi* 
but some power prevents her coming to see us. She avoies 
She is afraid.” 

Hy sister folded her hands across her bosom and said rap 
turously: 

“If only you knew how she loves you! Slie confessed 
and to no-one else, very hesitatingly, in the dark. She use 
take me out into the garden, into the dark, and begin i 
me in a whisper how dear you were to her. You will see 

she will never marry because she loves you. Axe you sorry ^ 
her?” 


“Yes.” 

“It was she sent the bread. She is funnv. Why should sbe 
hide herself? I used to be silly and stupid, but I left all that 
and I am not afraid of anyone, and I think and say aloud what 
1 like—and I am happy. When I lived at home I had no notioo 
queen^”^^^^^’ ^ change places with a 


living ^ diploma and was noW 

he ^ After which he 

Smseh Z Petersburg, He wanted to devote 

cholera; 

to become a Universitv ZZZ rr ^^^ledge and then 

army and wore serge clothes wifch^w n ^ already left the 

and expensive ties. My sister waq «=> ^ coats, wide trousers, 

studs and his red-silk handkerchief^wV.^^^ 

wore in his outside breast-pocket. Oncp swagger, he 

to do, she and I fell to counting ud we had nothing 

conclusion that he must have at lea«?i- came to the 

he still loved my sister, but never oupp 

talk of her taking her, to Petersburg or ’abrn"^/"^ 

I could not imagine what would happen to 
what was to become of her child. But she u she lived, or 
dreams and would not think seriously of th^f^f 
he could go wherever he liked and even cast h 
he were happy liimself, and what had been 
Usually when he came to see us he would 
carefully, and ask her to drink some milk with some m d™^ 
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n it He did so now. He sounded her and made her dnnk a 
jlass of milk, and the room began to smell of creosote 

“That’s a good girl,” he said, takmg the glass from her. 
‘You must not talk much, and you have been chattermg like 
1 , magpie lately Please, be qmet ” 

She began to laugh and he came mto Radish’s room, where 
[ was sittmg, and tapped me affectionately on the shoulder. 

“Well, old man, how are you?” he asked, bendmg over the 
patient 

“Sir,” said Radish, only just moving his bps “Sir, I make 
so bold . . We are all m the hands of God, and we must all 
die . . . Let me teU you the truth, sir . . You will never enter 
the kmgdom of heaven ” 

And suddenly I lost consciousness and was caught up into 
a dream it w^s vunter, at mght, and I was standmg m the yard 
of the slaughter-house with Prokofyi by my side, smelhng of 
pepper-brandy, I pulled myself together and rubbed my eyes 
and then I seemed to be going to the governor’s for an explana- 
tion Nothmg of the kmd ever happened to me, before or 
after, and I can only explam these strange dreams like memo- 
ries, by ascribmg them to overstram of the nerves I lived 
agam through the scene m the slaughter-house and the con- 
versation with the governor, and at the same tune I was 
conscious of its unreahty 

When I came to myself I saw that I was not at home, but 
standing with the doctor by a lamp m the street. 

“ It IS sad, sad,” he was saymg with tears running down his 
cheeks “She is happy and always laughing and full of hope. 
But, poor darhng, her condition is hopeless Old Radish hates 
me and keeps trying to make me imderstand that I have 
wronged her In his way he is right, but I have my pomt of 
view, too, and I do ‘not repent of what has happened It is 
necessary to love We must all love That’s true, isn’t it? With- 
out love there would be no hfe, and a man who avoids and 
fears love is not free ” 

We gradually passed to other subjects He began to speak 
of science and his dissertation which had been very well 
received in Petersburg He spoke enthusiastically and thought 
no more of my sister, or of his grief, or of myself. Life was 
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rny sistcr liB-d. nothing in her hnncls, nnd. she wns brcnthlcss 
and kept coughing and asking if we would soon be there. 


XIX 

At last there came a letter from Masha. 

“My dear, kind M. A.,” she mote, “my brave, sweet angel, 
as the old painter calls you, good-bye. I am going to America 
with my father for the exhibition. In a few days I shall be on 
the ocean — so far from Dubechnia. It is awful to think of! It is 
vast and open like the sky and I long for it and freedom. I 
rejoice and dance about and you see how incoherent my 
letter is. My dear Misail, give me my freedom. Quick, tear the 
thread which still holds and binds us. My meeting and knowing 
you was a ray from heaven, which brightened my existence. 
But, you know, my becoming your wife was a mistake, and 
the knowledge of the mistake weighs me down, and I implore 
you on my knees, my dear, generous friend, quick — quick — 
before I go over the sea — ^wire that you will agree to correct 
our mutual mistake, remove then the only bm’den on my 
wings, and my father, who will be responsible for the whole 
business, has promised me not to overwhelm you with form- 
alities. So, then, I am free of the whole world? Yes?> 

“Be happy. God bless you. Forgive my wickedness. 

“I am alive and well. I am squandering money on all sorts 
of follies, and every mmute I thank God that such a wicked 
woman as I am has no children. I am singing and I am a 
success, but it is not a passing whim. No. It is my haven, my 
convent cell where I go for rest. King David had a ring with an 
inscription: ‘Everything passes.’ When one is sad, these words 
make one cheerful; and when one is cheerful, they make one 
sad. And I have got a rmg with the words written in Hebrew, 
and this tahsman will keep me from losing my heart and head. 
Or does one need nothing but consciousness of freedom, because, 
Avhen one is free, one wants nothing, nothing, nothing. Snap 
the thread then. I embrace you and your sister warmly. For- 
give and forget your M.” 

.'ly sister had one room. Radish, who had been ill and was 
recovering, was in the other. Just as I received this letter, my 
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and she knows' that I am right, and in her heart she envies me, 
but some power prevents her coming to see us. She avoids us. 
She is afraid.” 

My sister folded her hands across her bosom and said rap- 
turously: 

If only you knew how she loves you! She confessed it to me 
and -to no-one else, very hesitatingly, in the dark. She used to 
take me out into the garden, into the dark, and begin to tell 
me in a whisper how dear you were to her. You will see that 

she will never marry because she loves you. Are you sorry for 
her?” 

“Yes.” 

“It was she sent the bread. She is funny. Why should she 
hide herself? I used to be siUy and stupid, but I left all that 
and I am not afraid of anyone, and I think and say aloud what 
^ liappy. When I lived at home I had no notion 
o appmess, and now I would not change places with a 

Doctor Blagovo came. He had got his diploma and yv^as now 
c ^ town, at his father’s, takmg a rest, j^ter which he 

aid he would go back to Petersburg. He wanted to devote 

typhus, and, I beheve, cholera; 
to to go abroad to mcrease his knowledge and then 

to become a Umversity professor. He had already left the 

studs and enraptured with his pins and 

studs and his red-silk handkerchief, which, out of swanner he 

cone Lion ILL! "P came to th! 

he still loved mv have, at least ten. It was clear that 

talk o^LrtalTLhLLo P 

I could not imaednp \ 4. ®^^^®hurg or abroad with him, and 
whafwa^"^^^^^^^ hved, or 

dreams and would +1,’ i ^ns happy in her 

he could CO whoever 

he were htpov ^^en cast her aside, if only 

Usually ^wfen he came t^^^ had been was enough for her. 

carefully and ask hpp t ^ ns he would sound her very 
ny. and ask her to drmk some milk mth some medicine 
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in it. He did so noiv. He sounded her and made her drmk a 
gloss of milk, and the room began to smell of creosote 

“That’s a good girl,” he said, taking the glass from her. 
“You must not talk much, and you have been chattering hke 
a magpie lately Please, be quiet.” 

She began to laugh and he came mto Radish’s room, where 
I was sitting, and tapped me aflcctionately on the shoulder. 

“Well, old man, how are you’” he asked, bending over the 
patient 

“Sir,” said Radish, only just moving liis bps. “Sir, I make 
so bold . . We are all in the hands of God, and we must all 
die . Let me tell you the truth, sir . . You will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven ” 

And suddenly I lost consciousness and was caught up into 
a dream it was winter, at mght, and I was standing in the yard 
of the slaughter-house with Prokofyi by my side, smellmg of 
pepper-brandy, I pulled myself together and rubbed my eyes 
and then I seemed to be going to the governor’s for an explana- 
tion. Nothing of the kmd ever happened to me, before or 
after, and I can only explain these strange dreams hke memo- 
ries, by ascribmg them to overstrain of the nerves. I hved 
agam through the scene in the slaughter-house and the con- 
versation with the governor, and at the same tune I was 
conscious of its unreahty 

When I came to myself I saw that I was not at home, but 
standing with the doctor by a lamp m the street 

“It is sad, sad,” he was saymg with tears runmng down his 
cheeks “She is happy and always laughing and full of hope. 
But, poor darhng, her condibon is hopeless Old Radish hates 
me and keeps trying to make me understand that I have 
wronged her In his way he is right, but I have my pomt of 
view, too, and I do ‘not repent of what has happened It is 
necessary to love We must all love. That’s true, isn’t it? With- 
out love there would be no hfe, and a man who avoids and 
fears love is not free ” 

We gradually passed to other subjects He began to speak 
of science and his dissertation which had been very well 
received m Petersburg He spoke enthusiastically and thought 
no more of my sister, or of his grief, or of myself. Life was 
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oblige-' 


' liitv youro?^ 

and I reminded you of your honour, yoiu' « Lptsacrei 


and I remmclcd you ot your Honour, \bekeptsa<^ 
tions to your ancestors, whose traditions 
Did you listen to me? You spurned my ^ j tmursid^ 


-uici you iisccn to me; xou spuiiicu yotff 

your wicked opinions; furthermore, you .Sloutbetdo*^ 


your wiCKCu opinions; iin , hnut 

into your abominable delusions and brought u f^r. it. i**" 
fall and her shame. Now you are both sulfermg 
have sown, so you must reap.” , prorf 

He paced up and down the study as he spo • ^ 
he thought that I had come to him to admit tha jjjj 

and probably he was waiting for me to ask his 
sister and myself. I was cold, and I shook as thoug 


a fever, and I spoke with difficulty in a hoarse tbi* 

“And I must ask you to remember,” I said, t a 

. "1^ « — _ ... .1 to t 


very spot I implored you to try to understand me, 
and to think what we were living for and to what ’ ,j. 

® mV Sp^ 


oxiiuxv wuat we were nving lor anu — ^0 

your answer was to talk about my ancestors and my a 
-Fni-r. ^ TT-mir ow 


was xo xaiic aDout my ancestors 
father who wrote verses. Now you are told that yom^ 


;estoi^ 


aughter is in a hopeless condition and you talk of anc 
an ^aditions! . . . And you can maintain such frivolity , 
near and you have only five or ten years left to h ' 
Why did you come here?” asked my father sternly, evident 


ofiv r j r™® nerer" asked my father ste; 

“ reproaching him with frivolity. 

^ know. I love you. I am more sorry than I can sa 
W w!? so far apart. That is why I came. I stiU love yo^ 
but my sister has finally broken with you. She does not foTgP 
you and wiU never forgive you. Your very name fills her with 
liatred of her past life.” 


“And who is to blame?” cried my father. “You, you scoun-. 
drcl!” ■ 


Yes. Say that I am to blame,” I said. “I admit th-^ 
to blame for many things, but why is your life, wf^r r.iid" he 
tried to force oi:\^ us, so tedious and frigid, arie and 

why are there no>people m any of the hous-d^-f^ q,. 

diirinjT the last tlnyty years from whom I lived, oi 

diuii g adoid such suflering? Ti-.ks happy m hei 

live anc dun^coyis in which moLhc.iIhe future. She said 
are cliildrc» J tortured . . ^/cast her aside, if only 


persecuted, ^uecds to drug was enough for her 

unhappy * Jay t kc hypocrite, nx- . sound ' -'•y 


scandal; cringe* 
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^ tung rotten houses, not to see the horror that lurks m 
v' ' Our town has been m existence for hundreds of years, 
' -—during the whole of that time it has not given the country 
/ 'useful man — not onel You have strangled m embryo 
~,n .■3rtlung that was ahve and joyous! A town of shopkeepers, 

. i'. /licans, clerks, and hypocrites, an aimless, futile town, and 
■ /t a soul would be the worse if it were suddenly razed to the 
und.” 

. , I don’t want to hear you, you scoundrel,” said my father, 
ruler fro^ his desk. “You are drunk! You dare come 
f .li'-o your father’s presence m such a state! I tell you for the 
time, and you can tell this to your strumpet of a sister, 
j Ij{ lat you wiU get nothing from me I have tom my disobedient 
’■/^^"iildren out of my heart, and if they suffer through their 
^^';isobedience and obstmacy I have no pity for them You may 
j'lfS'o back where you came from! God has been pleased to pumsh 
^•jA'he through you. I ^viU humbly bear my punishment and, hke 
'] iJ Job, I find consolation m suffermg and unceasing toil. You shall 
^/not cross my threshold until you have mended your ways I am 
just man, and everything I say is practical good sense, and 
ji-’^if you had any regard for yourself, you would remember what 
■J-fl have said, and what I am saymg now.” * 

I threw up my hands and went out; I do not remember 
'l> what happened that night or next day. 

I'f They say that I went staggering through the street without 
a hat, singing aloud, with crowds of httle boys shouting after 
^ me 

- “Little Profit! Little Profit!” 


View, too,'^f;<l‘^ 
necessary to loi 2^’ 
out love there we'o 
fears love is not u 
We gradually pas: 
of science and hisJ 
received m Petersb* 
no more of -mv ci-fl 


order a rmg, I would have it inscribed. 

I beheve that nothmg passes without 
and tliat every httle step has some meaning 
k the future life. 

ugh was not m vain Uly great misfortunes, 
n the hearts of the people of the town and 
.ftie “Little Profit,” they no longer laugh at 
!• over toe as I walk through the market 
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carryirig him away. She has America and a ring with an inscrip- 
tion, I thought, and he has his medical degree and his scientific 
career, and my sister and I are left with the past. 

When we parted I stood beneath the lamp and read my 
letter again. And I remembered vividly how she came to me 
at the mill that spring morning and lay down and covered 
herself with my fur coat — pretending to be just a peasant 
woman. And another time — also in the early morning — ^\vhen 
we pulled the bow-net out of the water, and the willows on 
the bank showered great drops of water on us and we laughed. . . • 

All was dark in our house in Great Gentry Street. I climbed 
the fence, and, as I used to do in old days, I went into the 
kitchen by the back door to get a little lamp. There was nobody 
in the kitchen. On the stove the samovar was singing merrUyj 
all ready for my father. “Who pours out my father’s tea now?” 
I thought. I took the lamp and went on to the shed and made 
a bed of old newspapers and lay down. The nails in the wall 
looked ominous as before and their shadows flickered. It was 
cold. I thought I saw my sister coming in with my supper, but 
I remembered at ►once that she was ill at Radish’s, and it 
seemed strange to me that should have chmbed the fence 
and be lying in the cold shed. My mind was blurred and filled 
with fantastic imaginations. 


A bell rang; sounds famihar from childhood; first the wire 
rustled along the wall, and then there was a short, melancholy 
^klein the kitchen. It was my father returning from the club. 

got upSand went into the kitchen. Aksinya, the cook, clapped 
uer hands when she saw me and began to cry: 

Go(^’^* \dear, she said in a whisper. “ Oh, my dear! 

th^- ^ Wtation she began to pluck at her 
vodl^T°^'^^^ V bottles of berrif;..^A, and 

verv tV.- out a cup and gulped it d^fic lived, or 

chair<i l^d just scrubbed tl/Uappy in her 

alwav' Ijdtchen had the good ^-*hture. She said 

thetriV whenu^fhe cook is clean anO her aside, if only 
We We used to entice/ was enough for her. 

We pla^ ‘^juldren, a^^d there we used tcould sound her very 
yc at kings ••ud queens. . , with some medicine 


I 
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“And where is Cleopatra?” asked Aksinya hurriedly, breath- 
lessly. “And where is your hat, sir? And they say your wife 
has gone to Petersburg.” 

She had been ivith us m my mother’s tune and used to bathe 
Cleopatra and me m a tub, and we were still children to her, 
and it was her duty to correct us. In a quarter of an hour or 
so she laid bare all her thoughts, which she had been stormg 
up m her qmet kitchen all the tune I had been away. She said 
the doctor ought to be made to marry Cleopatra — we would 
only have to frighten him a bit and make him send m a mcely 
OTitten apphcation, and then the archbishop would dissolve 
his first marriage, and it would be a good thmg to sell Dub- 
echnia without saymg anythmg to my wife, and to bank the 
money m my own name, and if my sister and I went on our 
knees to our father and asked him mcely, then perhaps he 
would forgive us, and we ought to pray to the Holy Mother 
to mtercede for us. . . . 

“Now, sir, go and talk to him,” she said, when we heard my 
father’s cough “Go, speak to him, and beg his pardon. He 
won’t bite your head* off.” 

I went m My father was sitting at his desk workmg on the 
plan of a bungalow with Gothic wmdows and a stumpy tower 
like the lookout of a fire-station — an immensely stiff and 
inartistic design As I entered the study I stood so that I could 
not help seemg the plan I did not know why I had come to 
ray father, but I remember that when I saw his thm face, red 
neck, and his shadow on the wall, I wanted to throw my 
arms round him and, as Aksmya had bid me, to beg his pardon 
ihumbly, but the sight of the bungalow with the Gothic windows 
me d' the stumpy tower stopped me 
wron^Q^ evemng,” I said 

view too ®y®s down on his plan 

necessa^y'to *lo^‘?‘J'''’®“*^” asked after a while 
out love there wcWi“ ^ ^ dymg,” 

fears love is not i- ' , ' 

We gradually p - sighed, took off his spectacles and laid 

of science and b ^ 

received in Pet^x- “ ‘‘S®. 

no moK! of my si , “P delusions. 
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‘designing rotten hoiises, not to see the horror that lurks m 
them Our town has been m existence for himdreds of years, 
and durmg the whole of that time it has not given the coimtry 
one useful man — not onel You have strangled m embryo 
eyery thing that was ahve and joyous! A town of shopkeepers, 
publicans, clerks, and hypocrites, an aimless, futile town, and 
not a soul would be the worse if it were suddenly razed to the 
groimd.” 

“I doi^t want to hear you, you scoundrel,” said my father, 
takmg a ruler from his desk “You are drunk! You dare come 
mto your father’s presence m such a state! I teU you for the 
last time, and you can tell this to your strumpet of a sister, 
that you will get nothing from me I have tom my disobedient 
children out of my heart, and if they sulfer through theur 
disobedience and obstmacy I have no pity for them You may 
go back where you came from! God has been pleased to pimish 
me through you. I will humbly bear my punishment and, hke 
Job, I find consolation in sulfenng and unceasmg toil You shall 
not cross my threshold until you have mended your ways I am 
a just man, and everythmg I say is practical good sense, and 
if you had any regard for yourself, you would remember what 
I have said, and what I am saymg now ” 

I threw up my hands and went out; I do not remember 
what happened that night or next day 

They say that I went staggering through the street without 
a hat, singing aloud, with crowds of httle boys shouting after 
me. 

“Little Profit! Little Profit!” 

XX 

If I wanted to order a ring, I would have it inscribed. 
“Nothing passes ” I beheve that nothing passes without 
leaving some trace, and tliat every httle step has some meamng 
for the present and the future life. 

What I lived through was not m vain. My great misfortunes, 
my patience, moved the liearts of the people of t!ie town and 
'^hey no longer call me “Little Profit,” they no longer laugli at 
e and throw water over fnc as I walk through the market 
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got used to my being a 'working man and see nothing 
strange m my carrying paint-pots and glazing windows; on the 
con ary, ey give me orders, and I am considered a good 
wortman and the best contractor, after Radish, who, though 

cupolas of the church without 

hTve S'®’ V nion, and I 

aTtaS nn^' place and go about the town touting for orders, 

interest Anrf" and borrow money at exorbitant 

it is nokiWp t 1- am a contractor I can understand how 
for slater*! + " spen several days hunting through the town 

and adless "if order. People are polite to me, 

where I w"JZd^ 

dinner Chiltben '’an* to ask me if I would like 

summer-house mT^We^ The''ff garden, painting the 

house, and havW J if"™" ‘“to the summer- 

and I reminded him how t,® n *‘®San to talk to me, 

For a moient ^stamd t t 

romd O. waved his hands, and s^ " 

1 don’t remember.” 

-tchety, strict,- 1 seldom laugh, 
the men with my aiSe^ ^ like Radish, and, like him, I bore 
. Maria Victoria 

is making a railway lives abroad, and her father 

buying land there. Doctor ^ Eastern provinces and 
has passed to j\Irs. Chenml-rx abroad. Dubechnia 

after haggling him into a K bought it from the engineer 
pnee. Moissey walks ahnn 4 - . '^^^1^'P^i^-cent reduction in the 
mto town in a trap and stn ^ ^ bowler hat; he often drives 
}ias already bought an estat the bank. People say he 

inquiring at the bank about -n ? mortgage, and is always 
to buy. Poor Ivan Chprti^ i nk^ahma, which he also intends 
^oing nothing and dinriVi'^ hang about the to-wn, 

business, and for a time ^ tidied to give him a job in our 
glazings and he rather with us painting roofs and 

painter, he stole the oil ° ^ke a regular house- 

the oil, and asked for tips, and got drunk. 
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But it soon bored bun. He got tired of it and went baek to 
Dubechnia, and some time later I was told by the peasants that 
he had been mciting them to kill Moissey one mght and rob Ulrs. 
Cheprakov 

My father has got very old and bent, and just takes a httle 
walk m the evemng near his house 

When we had the eholera, Prokofyi cured the shopkeepers 
with pepper-brandy and tar and took money for it, and as I read 
m the newspaper, he was flogged for hbelhng the doctors as 
he sat m his shop His boy Nicolka died of cholera Karpovna 
IS still alive, and still loves and fears her Prokofyi, Whenever 
she sees me she sadly shakes her head and says with a sigh: 

“Poor thmg. You are lost!” 

On week-days I am busy from early mornmg till late at 
mght And on Sundays and hohdays I take my httle mece (my 
sister expected a boy, but a girl was bom) and go with her to 
the cemetery, where I stand or sit and look at the grave of 
my dear one, and tell the child that her mother is lymg there. 

Sometimes I And Amuta Blagovo by the grave. We greet 
each other and stand silently, or we talk of Cleopatra, and the 
child, and the sadness of this hfe. Then we leave the cemetery 
and walk m silence and she lags behmd — on purpose, to avoid 
staymg with me The httle girl, joyful, happy, with her eyes 
half-closed against the bnlhant sunhght, laughs and holds out 
her httle hands to her, and we stop and together we fondle the 
darhng child 

And when we reach the town, Aniuta Blagovo, blushmg and 
agitated, says good-bye, and walks on alone, serious and cur- 
cumspect. . . And, to look at her, none of the passers-by could 
imagme th/it she had just been walkmg by my side and even 
fondhng the child. 
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got used to my being a working man and sec nothing 
s ange in my carrying paint-pots and glazing windows; on the 
con rary, t ey give me orders, and I am considered a good 
workman and the best contractor, after Radish, wlio, tliough 

sniff cupolas of the church without 

hnvp^t 1^*^* Strong enough to manage the men, and I 

anrdtl^ and go about the town touting for orders, 

interest And In money at exorbitant 

it is onssiW^ f ^ “ contractor I can understand how 

for sWnr through the to.vn 

and fdX order. People are Solite to me, 

whtrfl “a”'’ respectf^ly and give me tea in the imuses 
Ifan^ CmLo “k me if I would like 

curious, sad eyes.^" ^ watch me with 

summer-h^l The'^n S'^tden, painting the 

We. and^vSa “ ; J “to the summer- 

and I reminded him how u to talk to me, 

For a moment he stared \ caution me. 

round o, waved his hands, and s“d’ “ 

J- aon t remember ” 

the men with m^to,!™® Radish, and, like him. I bore 
. Maria Victorina 

IS making a railway sornewL abroad, and her father 

buying land there. Doctor ^ Eastern provinces and 
kas passed to jVtrs. ChenmV is also abroad. Dubechnia 

after haggling hirn jn+o bought it from the engineer 

price. Moissey walks at>nn4- • reduction in the 

into town in a trap and ^ ^ i^owler hat; he' often drives 
has already bought an ^^tside the bank. People say he 
inquiring at the bank about -n T and is always 

o buy. Poor Ivan ChpoT i ^bechma, which he also intends 
^oing nothing and drinP,-^ hang about the town, 

bj^siness, and for a time^p^* give him a job in " 

glazing, and he rather to "^th us painting roc 

painter, he stole the oil ^ regula' 

the oil, and asked for tips, and 
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Play IS mischief. Children, as everyone knows, are mischief- 
makers . 

And there was the mother — she uttered no reproach, she 
made no fuss, she did pot scold She was smart and bnght. It 
was qmte easy to see that they were used to warmth and 
comfort. 

On the other hand, when he, the old man, was a boy he hved 
a dog’s life! There was nothmg particularly rosy m his hfe even 
now; though, to be sure, he was no longer thrashed and he had 
plenty to eat He recalled his younger days — their hunger, their 
cold, their drubbmgs He had never had fun with a hoop, or 
other playthmgs of well-to-do folks. Thus passed 'aU his hfe — m 
poverty, m care, m misery. And he could recall nothmg — not a 
smgle ]oy 

He smiled with his toothless mouth at the boy, and he 
envied him. He reflected: 

“What a silly sport!” 

But envy tormented him. 

He went to work — to the factory where he had worked from 
childhood, where he had grown old And all day he thought 
of the boy. 

It was a fixed, deep-rooted thought He sunply could not 
get the boy out of his mind. He saw him runnmg, laughing, 
stampmg his feet, bowhng the hoop What plump httle legs he 
had, bared at the knee . . .! 

AU day long, aimd the dm of the factory wheels, the boy • 
with the hoop appeared to him And at mght he saw the boy 
m a dream 


in 

Next morning his reveries agam pursued the old man 
The machmes were clattenng, the labour was monotonous, 
automatic The hands were busy at theu accustomed tasks, the 
toothless mouth was smihng at a diverting fancy The air was 
thick with dust, and under the high ceiling strap after strap, 
with hissing sound, ghded quickly from wheel to wheel, endless 
in number The far corners were mvisible for the dense escaping 
vapours Men emerged here and there like phantoms, and the 
human voice was not heard for the incessanfcdin of the machines 
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boyt °ttToL^nrL-r' H “ '“«<= 

tad his hoop and hk ^ gentlewoman, and he 

toop with the little stick driving tlie 

legs were plunr^re at 'tS w! 

e days passed; the work went on, tlie fancy persisted. 


IV 

saw the hoop pf anoUb^wrfl evening when he 

•Urty object. The old man tremUed 4kh 

appeared in his dull eves A “ bappmess, and tears 

took possession of him almost irresistible desire 

piWd% the hTop^^^h^treS^ tjm; then he bent down, 
fa^dly, carried it home with him smiling shame- 

. No-one noticed him 17 ^ * 

jjas it? A ragged old nmn "^tose concern 

hoop— who cared? battered, useless 

up and'^y'^ b'e he picked it 

bke the boy-s hoop, and thk^ Stm, it was 

•a >t lying about. ^ ^ "“°’^gb. There was no harm 

could IqqTc j-j. "l 

^ reveries; the whistle^nTi '*• “ stimulate 

grow fainter, the escaping / tbe factory would 

Tor several days the boon 

K quarters. SometSs he‘^® 

and b'’ *be dirty otov b ’''““Id take it from its 

bappy ^ T--‘enrtt5h“ 


T 

It Was a clear w 

^°^omptive^b^n chirpin 

distance out of town. and walkei 
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He coughed as he made lus way among the old trees and 
the thorny bushes m the woods. The trees, covered with their 
dry, blackish, burstmg bark, seemed to him mcomprehensively 
and sternly silent. The odours were strange, the insects aston- 
ishmg, the ferns of gigantic growth. There was neither dust 
nor dm here, and the gentle, exquisite morning mist lay behmd 
the trees. The old feet ghded over the dry leaves and stumbled 
across the old gnarled roots. 

The old man broke off a dry limb and himg his hoop upon it. 

He came upon an openmg, full of dayhght and of calm The 
dewdrops, countless and opalescent, gleamed upon the green 
blades of newly mown grass 

Suddenly the old man let the hoop shde off the stick. He 
struck with the stick, and sent the hoop roUmg across the green 
lawn The old man laughed, brightened at once, and pursued 
the hoop hke that httle boy. He kicked up his feet and drove 
the hoop with his stick, which he flourished high over his head, 
]ust as that httle boy did. 

It seemed to him that he was small, beloved, and happy. It 
seemed to him that he was being looked after by his mother, 
who was followmg close behind and smilmg Like a child on 
his first outing, he felt refreshed on the bnght grass, and on the 
stfll mosses. 

TTis goat-hke, dust-grey beard, that harmonised with his 
saUow face, trembled, while his cough mmgled with his laughter, 
and raucous sounds came from his toothless mouth 


And the old man grew to love his mommg hour m the woods 
with the hoop 

He sometimes thought he might be discovered, and ridiculed 
— and this aroused him to a keen sense of shame This shame 
resembled fear, he would grow numb, and his knees would 
give way imder him He would look round him vnth fright and 
timidity 

But no — there was no-one to be seen, or to be heard . 

And having diverted himself to his heart’s content, he would 
return to the city, sraihng gently and joyously. 
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VII 

No-one had ever found him out. And nothing unusual ever 
happened. The old man played peacefully for several* days, 
and one very dewy morning he caught cold. He went to bed, 
and soon died. Dying in the factory hospital, among strangers, 
indifferent people, he smiled serenely. 

His memories soothed him. He, too, had been a child; he, 
too, had laughed and scampered across the green grass, among 
the dark trees — ^his beloved mother had followed him with her 
eyes. 
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Twenty-six Men and a Girl 


T here were six-and-twenty of us, — six-and-twenty hviag 
machines m a damp, underground cellar, where from 
mormng till mght we kneaded dough and roUed it mto 
knngels Opposite the underground wmdow of our eellar was a 
bneked area, green and mouldy with moisture. The wmdow 
was protected ’from outside with a elose iron gratmg, and the 
hght of the sun could not pierce through the wmdow panes, 
coyered as they were with flour dust 

Our employer had bars placed m front of the wmdows, so 
that we should not be able to give a bit of his bread to passmg 
beggars, or to any of our fellows who were out of work and 
himgry. Our employer called us rogues, and gave us half- 
rotten tripe to eat for our mid-day meal, mstead of meat. It 
was sweltermgly close for us cooped up m that stone under- 
ground chamber, under the low, heavy, soot-blackened, cob- 
webby ceding. Dreary and sickening was our life between its 
thick, dirty, mouldy walls 

Unrefreshed, and with a feelmg of not havmg had our sleep 
out, we used to get up at five o’clock m the mommg, and 
before six, we were already seated, worn out and apathetic, 
at the table, roUmg out the dough which our mates had already 
prepared whilst we slept ^ The whole day, from ten m the earlyi 
morning until ten at night, some of us sat round that table, 
working up m our hands the yieldmg paste, rolhng it to and 
fro so that it should not get stiff, whilst the others kneaded 
the swelhng mass of dough And the whole day the simmering 
water in the kettle, where the krmgels were bemg cooked, sang 
low and sadly, and the baker’s shovel scraped harslily over the 
oven floor, as he threw the slippery bits of dough out of the 
kettle on to the heated bricks. 
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™ evening wood was burning in the oven, 
wahs Jf gleamed and flickered over the 

waf ml mocking us. The giant oven 

thnii^> * m misshapen head of a monster in a fairy tale; it 

waSn our f “P°“ to be ever 

Those Wo ^ au--holes our interminable work. 

of a monster Th ° ^ pitiless eyes 

themLtlpr.1- th te “^ 0 ^ ^lilZi^’ 

In meal dust, in the mud which we brought in fr ^ a 

on our bontc irt i, ^ , orougnt m Irom the yard 

we rolled the’douo-h into W' ^^^osphere, day in, day out, 

own sweat. And we hated ’ which we moistened with our 

never ate what had njiqcif^ 1 ^ glowing hatred; we 

black bread to krinsels Sittin ^ands, and preferred 

table — ^nine facinff nine ^ ^PP^^ite each other, at a long ' 

mechanically and fingers 

accustomed to ^Lno^r^ long 

any attention to it. work that we ceased to pay 

W ever^'lSlJHrorhil ml?’ ? “°®t=mtly, that each of us 
before we had exhlmieraW? long also 

, ^1® ’^liy we were most of the^r^^^ topic of conversation; 
chaffing each other; but one silent, unless we were 

about which to chaff another mSrs°L 7^' something 
one s mate. Neither were we mri.?? man is 

one another; how, indeed could finding fault with 

position to find fault with another wh ^ ^ be in a 

dead and, as it were, turned to ctnn!??? half 

seemed to crush all feeling out of us Ti l^^avy drudgery 

and fearful for those who w ^ ^deuce is only t^ 
no mg more to say to each other- fm- ^^^^ything and have 
who have never begun to communi’cir contrary, 

easy and simple. mumcate with one another, it is 

isoraetiraes, too, we sanu- anrl f-i.; - ' 

we began to sing: one of ui wouldliLh d happened that 

eeply m midst of 
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our toil, like an overdriven horse, and then we would begin 
one of those songs whose gentle swaying melody seems always 
to ease the burden' on the smger’s heart. 

At first one sang by himself, and we others sat in sdence 
listemng to his sohtary song, which, under the heavy vaulted 
roof of the cellar, died gradually away, and became extmguished, 
like a httle fire ui the steppes, on a wet autumn night, when 
the grey heaven hangs hke a heavy mass over the earth Then 
another would jom m with the smger, and now two soft, sad 
voices would break mto song in our narrow, dull hole of a 
cellar Sudden^ others would jom m, and the song would roll 
forward like a wave, would grow louder and swell upwards,' 
tiU it would seem as if the damp, foul walls of our stone prison 
were widenmg out and openmg Then, all six-and-twenty of us 
would be smgmg, our loud, harmomous song would fill the 
whole cellar, our voices wonld travel outside and beyond, 
striking, as it were, against the walls m moanmg sobs and 
sighs, movmg our hearts with soft, tantahzmg ache, tearmg 
open old wounds, and awakemng longmgs. 

The smgers would sigh deeply and heavily, suddenly one 
would become silent and listen to the others smgmg, then let 
his voice flow once more m the co mm on tide. Another would 
exclaim m a stifled voice, “Ah'” and would shut his eyes, 
whilst the deep, full sound waves would show him, as it were, 
a road, m front of him — a sunht, broad road m the distance, 
which he himself, m thought, wandered along. 

But the flame flickers once more m the huge oven, the baker 
scrapes incessantly with his shovel, the water sunmers m the 
kettle, and the flicker of the fire on the wall dances as before m 
silent mockery While m other men’s words we smg out our 
dumb gnef, the weary burden of hve men robbed of the sun- 
hght, the burden of slaves 

So we hved, we six-and-twenty, m the vault-hke cellar of a 
great stone house, and we suffered, each one of us, as if we had 
to bear on our shoulders the whole three storeys of that house. 

But we had somethmg else good, besides the smgmg — some- 
thmg we loved, that perhaps took the place of the sunshme. 

In the second storey of our house there was established a 
gold-embroiderer’s shop, and there, hvmg amongst the other 
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embroidery girls, was Tanya, a little maid-servant of sixteen. 
Every morning there peeped in through the glass door a rosy 
little face, with merry blue eyes; while a ringing, tender voice 
called out to us: 

“Little prisoners! Have you any kringels, please, for me. 

At that clear sound, we knew so well, we all used to turn 
round, gazing with simple-hearted joy at the pure girlish face 
which smiled at us so sweetly. The sight of the small nose 
pressed against the window-pane, and of the white teet 
gleaming between the half-open lips, had becom^e for us a daily 
pleasure. Tumbling over each other we used to jump up to 
open the door, and she would step in, bright and cheerful, 
holding out her apron, with her head thrown on one side, and 
a smile on her lips. Her thick, long chestnut hair fell over her 
shoulder and across her breast. But we, ugly, dirty and mis- 
shapen as we were, looked up at her — the threshold door was 
four steps above the floor — looked up at her with heads thrown 
back, wishing her good morning, and speaking strange unac- 
customed words, which we kept for her only. Our voices 
became softer when we spoke to her, our jests were lighter. For 
her — everything was different with us. The baker took from 
his oven a shovel -of the best and the brownest kringels, and 
threw them deftly into Tanya’s apron. 

“Be off now with you, or the boss will catch you! ” we warned 
her each time. She laughed roguishly, called out cheerfully : “Good- 
bye, poor prisoners!” and slipped away as quickly as a mouse. 

That was all. But long after she had gone we talked about 
her to one another with pleasure. It was always the same thing 
as we had said yesterday and the day before, because every- 
thing about us, including ourselves and her, remained the 
same— as yesterday — and as always. 

Pamful and terrible it is when a man goes on hving, while 
nothing changes around h i m ; and when such an existence does 
not finally kill his soul, then the monotony becomes with time, 
m en more and more painful. Generally we spoke about women 
in such a^way, that sometimes it was loathsome to us ourselves 
to hear our rude, shameless talk. The women whom we knew 
deserved perhaps nothing better. But about Tanya we never 
let fall an evU word; none of us ever ventured so much as to 
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lay a hand on her, even too free a jest she never heard trom us. 
Maybe this ivas so because she never remained for long with 
us, she flashed on our eyes like a star falhng from the sky, and 
vanished; and maybe because she was little and very beautiful, 
and everythmg beautiful calls forth respect, even m coarse 
people And besides — though our life of penal labour had made 
us dull beasts, oxen, we were still ipen, and, like all men, could 
not hve without worshippmg somethmg or other. Better than 
her we had none, and none but she took any notice of us, livmg 
in the cellar — no-one, though there were dozens of people m 
the house. And then, too — most likely, this was the chief 
thing — we all regarded her as somethmg of our own, some- 
thing existing as it were only by virtue of our krmgels We took 
on ourselves m turns the duty of providing her with hot krmgels, 
and this became for us hke a daily sacrifice to our idol, it 
became almost a sacred rite, and every day it bound us more 
closely to her. Besides knngels, we gave Tanya a great deal of 
advice — to wear warmer clothes, not to run upstairs too 
qmckly, not to carry heavy bundles of wood She hstened to 
all our counsels with a smde, answered them by a laugh, and 
never took our advice, but we were not offended at that, all 
we wanted was to show how much care we bestowed upon her. 

Often she would apply to us with different requests, she 
asked us for instance to open the heavy door mto the store- 
cellar, and to chop wood with dehght and a sort of pride, we 
did this for her and everythmg else she wanted 

But when one of us asked her to mend his sohtary shirt for 
him, she said, with a laugh of contempt- 
“What next I A hkely ideal” 

We made great fun of the queer fellow who could entertain 
such an idea, and — never asked her to do anythmg else We 
loved her — all is said m that Man always wants to lay his love 
on someone, though sometimes he crushes, sometimes he 
sulhes, with it, he may poison another life because he loves 
without respecting the beloved We were bound to love Tanya, 
for we had no-one else to love ' 

At tunes one of us would suddenly begm to reason hke this. 
‘'And why do we make so much of the wench? What is 
there in her? eh? What a to-do we make about herl” 
u 
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corrsel^cur?)? promptly and 

S rt and In " something to love: we had 

for each of iw * if’ twenty-sbc loved must be 

and so we alwly! wanted to fen ® °^' 

sacred by the rest. precious to us held 

is ?u” thf 'some than hate, and maybe that 

flattering than ^ maintain that our hate is more 

us, if it is so? * ^ away from 

bawfit°^st^fS"r* T had* also a bread- 

only by a wall- but the Ouse, separated from our hole 

alorf ftom r cfnsidl were four of them-held 

therefore themself es tZ t^ '"“'t “"P®"” to ours, and 
into* our workroom anH never used to come 

they met us in the yard ^ontemptuously at us when 

was forbidden by om them; this 

the fancy bread. We did from fear that we should steal 

them; their work was lio-bt +i? ^^-kers, because we envied 
and were better fed; they hTd more, 

they were all so clean and bcaU^ spacious workroom, and 
to US. We aU looke“ ffev a!f “^^e them hateful 

several suffered from ‘bree of us had syphihs. 

y rheumatism. On holidav-; was completely crippled 

bakers wore pea-jackets amf n “ *’^®b' leisure time the 

accordions, and they aU them had 

^rdens, -we wore filthv m ® strolls in the town 

shoes on our feet, the noliff®* *®^*ber clogs or plaited 
gardens-eould we possum “°t kt us toto the town 

And one day we wf j bakers? 

^unk, the master had^ckert'^v *^’'®b' ®bief baker had been 
0 her, and that this other bad already taken on 

coat and a watch and go^u ^ “Idier, wore a satin waist- 
sight of such a dandy Ld '"®tc inquisitive to get a 

b*>" ’ve kept runnin ’ “3® hope of catching a glimpse of 

g one after another out into the yard. 
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But he came of his own accord into our room, Kickmg at the 
loor, he pushed it open, and leavmg it ajar, stood m the door- 
vay smilmg, and said to us- 

“God help the work! Good morning, mates'” 

The icc-cold air, which streamed in through the open door, 
lurlcd m streaks of vapour round his feet. He stood on the 
hreshold, looked us up and down, and under his fair, twisted 
noustache gleajned big yellow teeth. His waistcoat was really 
ometlmig quite out of the common, blue-flowered, brilhant 
\ith shming httle buttons of red stones. He also wore a watch 
:ham. 

He was a fine fellow, this soldier, tall, healthy, rosy-cheeked, 
ind his big, clear eyes had a friendly, cheerful glance. He wore 
in his head a wlute starched cap, and from under his spot- 
essly clean apron peeped the pomted toes of fashionable, 
ivell-blackcd boots. 

Our baker asked him pohtely to shut the door. The soldier 
lid so wthout hurrying lumself, and began to question us 
ibout the master. We explamed to him, all speakmg together, 
that our employer was a thorough-going brute, a rogue, a 
knave, and a slave-driver, in a word we repeated to him all 
that can and must be said about an employer, but cannot be 
repeated here. The soldier hstened to us, twisted his moustache, 
and watched us with a friendly, open-hearted look. 

“But haven’t you got a lot of girls here?” he asked, suddenly. 

Some of us began to laugh deferentially, others put on a 
meamng expression, and one of us explamed to the soldier 
that there were mne girls here. 

“You make the most of them?” asked the soldier, with a 
wmk 

We laughed, but not so loudly, and with some embarrassment. 
Many of us would have liked to have shoivn the soldier that we 
also were tremendous fellows with the girls, but not one of 
us could do so, and one of our number confessed as much, 
when he said m a low voice* 

“That sort of thing is not m our hne ” 

“Well no, it wouldn’t quite do for you,” said the soldier 
with conviction, after havmg looked us over. “There is some- 
thing wantmg about you all You don’t look the right sort, 

I 
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You’ve no sort of appearance; and the women, you see, they 
like a bold appearance, they will have a well set up body. 
Everything has to be tip-top for them. That’s why they respect 
strength. They want an arm like that!” 

The soldier drew his right hand, with its turned-up shir 
sleeve, out of his pocket, and showed us his bare arm. It wa 
wlute and strong, and covered with shining yellow hairs. 

Leg and chest, all m ust be strong. And then a man mus 
be dressed in the latest fashion, so as to show off his looks t( 
advantage. Yes, all the women take to me. Whether I cal 
to them, or whether I beckon them, they with one accord 
five at a time, throw themselves at my head.” , 

He sat down on a- flour sack, and told at length all aboul 
Tvf women loved him , and how bold he was with them 
ifien he left, and after the door had creaked to behind him 
^ time silent, and thought about him arid hi£ 
aiis. ihen we all suddenly broke silence together, and 
^came apparent that we were aU equally pleased with him, 
He was such a mce, open-hearted feUow; he came to see u£ 
else stand-offishness, sat down and chatted. No-one 

frienrll^! ^o-one else .talked to us in that 

coming contiuued to talk of him and his 

with contemn^ among the embroidery girls, who passed us by 

the yard, or who 

they walked na«;i- them outside, or when 

toques to match- i in winter, in fur jackets and 

and with coloured ia hats trimmed with flowers, 

ever,Xut1l^f ^ We talked, how- 

mad with shamp ri ^ a way that would Have made them 
“Ho^y they <=ould have heard us. 

suddenly in an an ° of little Tanya!” said the baker, 

We were •] tone of voice, 

gone out of our’^nJi^^^^ words troubled us. Tanya had quite 

strong, fine figure of S’e solffieT^^^^’ 

Tanya would never^l^^ discussion; some of us maintained that 
not be able to resist tierseff so; others thought she woffid 

m, and the third group proposed to give 
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urn a thraihing if he should try to annoy Tanya. And, finally, 
ive all decided to ^vutch the soldier and Tanya, and to warn 
:he girl against him. This brought the discussion to an end. 

Four weeks had passed by smee then; during this time the 
ioldier baked wlute bread, walked about with the gold- 
imbroidery girls, visited us often, but did not talk any more 
ibout his conquests; only twisted his moustache, and licked 
iis lips lasciviously. 

Tanya called in as usual every morning for “little krmgels,” 
ind was as gay and as mce and friendly witli us as ever We 
icrtamly tried once or twice to talk to her about the soldier, 
Dut she called him a “goggle-eyed calf,” and made fun of him 
ill round, and that set our minds at rest. We saw how the gold- 
imbroidcry girls carried on with the soldier, and we were 
proud of our girl, Tanya’s behaviour reflected honour on us all, 
ive imitated her, and began in our talks to treat the soldier 
ivith small consideration She became dearer to us, and 
ive greeted her with more friendliness and kindlmess everj' 
aiornmg 

One day the soldier came to see us, a bit drunk, and sat down 
ind began to laugh When we asked lum what he was laughing 
ibout, he explained to us 

“Why, two of them — that Lydka girl and Grushka — have 
aeen clawing each other on my account You should have seen 
the way they went for each other' Ilal Hal One got hold of the 
ather one by the hau:, threw her doivn on the floor of the 
passage, and sat on her! Ha! ha! ha! They scratched and tore 
lach other’s faces It was enough to make one die with laughter! 
Wiy is it women can’t fight fair? Why do they always scratch 
one another, eh?’’ 

He sat on the bench, healthy, fresh and jolly, he sat there 
and went on lauglung We were silent This tune he made an 
unpleasant impression on us. 

“Well, it’s a funny thing what luck I have with the women- 
folk! Eh? I’ve laughed till I’m lU! One wink, and it’s all over 
With them! It’s the d-devd!’’ 

He raised his white hairy hands, and slapped them down on his 
knees And his eyes seemed to reflect such frank astonishment 
ns if he were himself qmte surprised at his good luck with 
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appearance; and the women, you see, they 
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without any stand feUow; he came to see m 

else came to us like tha^^^!^ chatted. No-one 

friendly sort of wav aIa T to us in that 

coming triumph amonTf^ ^ contmued to talk of him and his 
with contemptuous sniffs trh^ ^oidery girls, who passed us by 
ooked straight through us T 
admired them always whpr ^ ^ ^fr* 

ey walked past our win Hr, them outside, or when 

oques to match; in summAr^^* i^ frm jackets and 

and with coloured parasols i’ ^ trimmed with flowers, 
^er, about these ghis ff, . ^ i^ands. We talked, how- 
®i^ame and rage if fh ^ould have made them 

enly, in an anxious tone f Tanya!” said the baker, 

We were silent, for t? 

gone out of our minS ^ "“f'^\troubled us. Tanya had quite 
mPg’ bo® figure of the snU? P*** on one side by the 

Then begao a livelv m 
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c able to resist him an.q^ru others thought she would 

“‘t tbe third group proposed to give 
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to prize his vice and to live by it, one may $ay for a fact that 
often men are vicious from boredom. 

The soldier was oflended, he uent up to our baker and roared: 

“No, tell me, do — who?” 

“Tell you?” the baker turned suddenly to him, 

“WeU’” 

“You know Tanya?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, there then! Only try.” 

“I?” 

“You!” 

“Her? Why, that’s nothing to me — pooh!” 

“We shall seel” 

“You will seel Ha! ha!” 

“She’U ” 

“Give me a month*” 

“"Wliat a braggart you are, soldicrl” 

“A fortnight! I’ll prove it' \^'^lo is it? Tanya! Pooh!” 

“Well, get out. You’re in my way!” 

“A fortnight — and it’s done! Ah, you ” 

“Get out, I say!” 

Our baker, all at once, flew into a rage and brandished his 
shovel The soldier staggered away from him in amazement, 
looked at us, paused, and softly, mahgnantly said, “Oh, aU 
nght, then!” and went away. 

During the dispute we had aU sat silent, absorbed in it But 
when the soldier had gone, eager, loud talk and noise arose 
among us. 

Some one shouted to the baker: “It’s a bad job that you’ve 
started, Pavel!” 

“Do your work!” answered the baker, savagely. 

We felt that the soldier had been deeply aggrieved, and that 
danger threatened Tanya. We felt this, and at the same time 
we were all possessed by a bunung eunosity, most agreeable to 
us What would happen? Would Tanya hold out against the 
soldier? And almost all eried eonfidently. “Tanya? She’ll hold 
out! You won’t catch her with your bare arms!” 

We longed terribly to test the strength of our idol; we 
forcibly proved to each other that our divimty was a strong 
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^vinity and would come victorious out of this ordeal. We 
egan at last to fancy thht we had not worked enough on the 
soldier, that he would forget the dispute, and that we ought 
o piqim his vanity more keenly. From that day we began to 
ve a different life, a life of nervous tension, such as we had 
never own before. We spent whple days in arguing together; 

as it were, sharper; and got to talk more and 
seemed to us that we were playing some sort of game 

■nr 1 \ stake on our side was Tanya. And when 

earn om the bakers that the soldier had begun “running 

f' delighted terror, and life 

harl -F ^ ng that we did not even notice that our employer 

work ^ preoccupation to increase our 

not even ponnds of dough a day. We seemed, indeed, 

dav loner \ A ^ work. Tanya’s name was on our lips aU 
spTeial Lis. ^ith a certain 

she would comLt * we pictured to ourselves that 

as of old but <? would not be the same Tanya 

ever of Hi! . “otMng to her. how- 

and ’behaved arw*e?in!f^| ‘ questions, 

even in this a np^^ i ' affectionately to her as ever. But 

Tanya— and that np^“^^L feeling for 

cold as a steel knife ^ ^ was keen curiosity, keen and 

“Mates! To-dav > 

morning, as he set to wik ^ baker said to us one 

We were well aware of 4 

we were thrilled. without his reminder; but still 

‘Look at her. She’ll u 

One of us cried out in a i!" '“fS^ted the baker, 

one could noHce anything!’- 
And again an eager nf^«, a- 

To-day we were about ’to DrL»T'“®’™ ®P^nng up among us. 
■'^'cssel into which we had n i ^ pure and spotless was the 
morning, for the first time ^ 

were playing a great game- really 

exaction of this proof of 'h ^ ^ight, indeed, through the 
During the whole of the^f^’ di^^ity altogether. 

that Tanya was persistentlv fortnight we had heard 

P sistently followed by the soldier, but not 
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one of xis had thought of asking her how she had behaved 
towards him. And she came every morning to fetch her krmgels, 
and was the same towards us as ever 

This mommg, too, we heard her voice outside* “You poor 
prisoners! Here I am!” 

We opened the door, and when she came m we all remamed, 
contrary to our usual custom, silent. Our eyes fixed on her, 
we did not know how to' speak to her, what to ask her. And 
there we stood m front of her, a gloomy, silent crowd She 
seemed to be surprised at this unusual reception, suddenly we 
saw her turn white, and become uneasy, then she asked, in a 
chokmg voice “Why are you — ^hke this?” 

“And you?” the baker flung at her, gmnly, never taking 
his eyes off her 

“What am I?” 

“N — nothmg.” 

“Well, then, give me qmckly the httle krmgels.” 

Never before had she bidden us hurry. 

“There’s plenty of time,” said the baker, not stimng, and 
not removmg his eyes from her face. 

Then, suddenly, she turned round and disappeared through 
tfhe door ^ 

The baker took his shovel and said, calmly tummg away 
towards the oven 

“Well, that settles it! But a soldier! a common beast like 
tliat — a low curl” 

Like a flock of sheep we all pressed roimd the table, sat down 
silently, and began hstlessly to work. Soon, however, one of us 
remarked 

“Perhaps, after all ” 

“Shut up!” shouted the baker. 

We were all convmced that he was a man of judgment, a 
man who knew more than we did about thmgs And at the 
sound of his voice we were convmced of the soldier’s victory, 
and our spirits became sad and downcast. 

At twelve o’clock — whilst we were eatmg our dmners — the 
soldier came m He was as clean and as smart as ever, and 
looked at us — as usual — straight m the eyes. But we were all 
awkward m lookmg at him 
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“Now then, honoured sirs, would you like me to show you a 
soldier’s quality?” he said, chuckling proudly. 

“ Go out into the passage, and look through the crack — do 
you understand?” 

We went into the passage, and stood ah pushing against 
one another, squeezed up to the cracks of the wooden partition 
of the passage that looked into the yard. We had not to wait 
long. Very soon Tanya, with hurried footsteps and a careworn 
face, walked across the yard, jumping over the puddles of 
melting snow and mud: she disappeared into the store cellar. 
Then whisthng, and not hurrying himself, the soldier followed 
in the, same direction. His hands were thrust in his pockets; 
his moustaches were quivering. 

Rain was falling, and we saw how its drops fell into, the 
puddles, and the puddles were wrinkled by them. The day was 
damp and grey — a very dreary day. Snow still lay on the roofs, 
but on the ground dark patches of mud had begun to appear. 
And the snow on the roofs too was covered by a layer of brownish 
dirt. The rain fell slowly with a depressing sound'. It was cold 
and disagreeable for us waiting. 

The first to come out of the store cellar was the soldier; 
he walked slowly across the yard, his moustaches twitching, 
his hands in his pockets — ^the same as always. 

Then ^Tanya, too, came out. Her eyes — her ;eyes were 
radiant with joy and happiness, and her lips — ^were smiling. 
And she walked as though in a dream, staggering, with un- 
quietly. All of us at once rushed to 

her and— hissed at her, reviled 

her viciously, loudly, wildly. 

^t seeing us, and stood as though rooted in the 

^ round her; and malig- 

sham'eful tWng! tTher.''*'’ 

not uot loudly, not hurriedly, seeing that she could 

deride her hemmed in by us, and we could 

did not hr.nf ^^^rts’ content. I don’t know why, but we 
he'»d ih; • " . stood in the midst of us, and turned her 

s way and that, as she heard our insults. And we — 
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more and more violently flung at her the filth and venom of 
our words. 

The colour had left her face Her blue eyes, so happy a 
moment before, opened wide, her bosom heaved, and her hps 
qmvered. 

We m a rmg round her avenged ourselves on her as though 
she had robbed us She belonged to us, we had lavished on her 
our best, and though that best was a beggar’s crumb, still we 
were twenty-six, she was one, and so there was no pam we could 
give her equal to her gmlt' How wfe insulted her! She was still 
mute, still gazed at us Avith wild eyes, and a shiver ran all 
over her. 

We laughed, roared, yeUed Other people ran up from some- 
where and ]omed us One of us pulled Tanya by the sleeve of 
her blouse 

Suddenly her eyes flashed; dehberately she raised her hands 
to her head and straightemng her hair jshe said loudly but 
calmly, straight m our faces. 

“Ah, you miserable prisoners!” 

And she walked straight at us, walked as directly as though 
we had not been before her, as though we were not blocking 
her way 

And hence it was that no-one did actually prevent her passmg. 

Walking out of our rmg, without turning round, she said 
loudly and with mdescnbable contempt 

“Ai, you scum — brutes ” 

And — ^was gone 

We were left m the middle of the yard, m the ram, under the 
grey sky without the sun. 

Then we went mutely away to our damp stone cellar As 
before — the sun never peeped m at our wmdows, and Tanya 
came no more' 
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A Slav Soul 


T he farther I go back in my memory of the past, and the 
nearer I get to remembering incidents connected with 
my childhood, the more confused and doubtful do my 
recollections become. Much, no doubt, was told me afterwards, 
in a more conscious stage of my existence, by those who, with 
loving care, noticed my early doings. Perhaps many of the 
things that I recaR never happened to me;‘P heard or read them 
some time or other and their remembrance grew to be part of 
myself. Who can guarantee which of these recollections are of 
real facts and which of tales told so long ago that they have 
all the appearance of truth — who can know where one ends and 
the other begins? 

My imagination recalls with special vividness, the eccentric 
figure of Yasha and the two companions — I might almost caR 
them friends — ^who accompanied him along the path of RfeJ 
Matsko, an old rejected cavalry horse, and the yard-dog. 
Bouton. 

Yasha was distinguished by the dehberate slowness of his 
speech and actions, and he always had the air of a man whose 
thoughts were concentrated on himseR. He spoke very seldom 
and considered his speech; he tried to speak good Russian, 
though at times when he was moved, he would burst out in 
his native dialect of Little-Russian. Owing to his dress of a 
dark colour and sober cut, and to the solemn and almost 
melancholy expression of his shaven face and thin pursed Rps, 
e a ways gave the impression that he was an old servant of a 
noble family of the good old times. 

f all the human beings that he knew, Yasha seemed to find 
my ather the only one besides himseR, worthy of his venera- 
lon. And though to us children, to my mother, and to all our 

3C4 
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family and friends, his manner was respectful, it was mmgled 
with a certam pity and shghtmg condescension. It was always 
an emgma to me — whence came this immeasurable pnde of his. 
Servants have often a well-known form of msolence; they take 
upon themselves some of that attractive authority which they 
have noticed m then masters. But my father, a poor doctor m 
a httle Jewish village, hved so modestly and qmetly, that 
Yasha could never have learnt from him to look down upon his 
neighbours. And m Yasha himself, there was none of the 
ordmary msolence of a servant — he had no metropohtan pohsh 
and could not overawe people by usmg foreign words, and he 
had no overbearmg manners towards country chambermaids, 
no gentle art of tmkhng out touchmg romances on the gmtar, 
an art by which so many inexperienced souls have been rumed 
He occupied his leisure hours m lymg m sheer idleness full- 
length on the box m which he kept his belongings He not only 
did not read books, but he smcerely despised them. All thmgs 
written, except m the Bible, were, m his opmion, written not 
for truth’s sake but just to get money, and he therefore pre- 
ferred to any book, those long rambhng thoughts which he 
turned over m his mmd as he lay idly on his bed 

Matsko, the horse, had been rejected from nuhtary service 
on account of many vices, the chief of which was that he was 
old, far too old. Then his forelegs were crooked, and at the 
places where they jomed the body were adorned with bladder- 
hke growths, he strutted on his hmd legs like a cock. He held 
his head like a camel, and from old mihtary habit, tossed it 
upward and thrust his long neck forward This, combmed with 
his enormous size and unusual leanness, and the fact that he 
had only one eye, gave him a pitiful warlike and serio-comic 
expression. Such horses are called m the regiments “star- 
gazers” 

Yasha prized Matsko much more than Bouton, who some- 
tunes displayed a frivolity entuely out of keepmg with his 
size He was one of those shaggy, long-haued dogs who at 
tunes renund one of ferrets, but bemg ten tunes as large, they 
sometimes look hke poodles; they are by natiue the very 
breed for yard-dogs At home, Bouton^was always overwlielm- 
mgly serious and sensible m all his ways, but m the streets his 
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Yasha appeared with two new decanters, “I darcsiiy I shall 
break another one,” he explained, “and anyhow wc can find a 
use for the two somehow.” He kept all tlie rooms of the iiouse 
in perfect cleanliness and order. He was very jealous of all liis 
rights and duties, and he was firmly convinced tliat no-one 
could clean the floors as well as he. At one time he had a great 
quarrel with a new housemaid, Yevka, as to which of them 
could clean out a room better. We were called in as expert 
judges and in order to tease Yasha, we gave the palm to Yevlca. 
^ were, we didn’t know the human soul, and 

wLf to Yasha. He 

Saying a word, and next day 
ev^ybody in the viUage knew that Yasha was drunk. 

or tliree times a year, 
the familv^’Hierp^^^ unhappiness for him and for all 

Yasha and hefrd notLnff 

he came back without hat or on seventh day 

A crowd of noisy Jews followed oh ^ condition, 

and ragged ureWns called n ^ behind him. 

They an knew tZ S w T'' 
yLha came into t^t je afd ?L'° 

out again into the street oqJ • hen in a minute or so ran 
contents of his trunk The almost all the 

“How’s that? Y^* won’S 

you?” he shouted, shaking nZ\ vodka., won’t 

holding them up in his hliSs ^ waistcoats and 

money, eh? How much for this? or./!"?- ^ any more 

And one after another he flun^ h ‘‘ 

crowd, who snatched at them with garments among the 
“How much’ll you give?” Ya h ^^apacious^^gers. 

Jews who had possessed himself of ^ ^^outed to one of the 
give, mare’s head?” ^ ’“how much’ll you 


eyes 


.‘We-u, ru give you fifty copecks.” drawled the T h- 
es starmg. u^awiecl the Jew, his 

'^Fifty copecks, fifty?” Yasha seemed to fall i . 
despair. “I don t want fifty copecks. Whv o ^ ^ ^ 
fi-ive me gold! What s this? Towels? Give me J twenty? 

' copecks for 
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the lot, eh? Oh that you had died of feverl Oh that you had 
died when you were youngl” 

Our village has its pohceman, but his duties consist mainly 
in standing as godfather to the farmer’s children, and on such 
an occasion as this “the pohce” took no share m quelhng the 
disorder, but acted the part of a modest and silent looker-on. 
But my father, seeing the plunder of Yasha’s property, coiild 
no longer restram his rage and contempt. “He’s got drunk 
agam, the idiot, and now he’ll lose all his goods,” said he, 
unselfishly hurhng hims elf mto the crowd. In a second the 
people were gone and he found hims elf alone with Yasha, 
holding m his hands some pitiful-lookmg razor-case or other 
Yasha staggered m astonishment, helplessly raismg his eye- 
brows, and then he suddenly fell heavily on his knees. - 

“ Master 1 My own dear master! See what they’ve done to me!” 

“Gk) off mto the shed,” ordered my father angrily, pulhng 
himself away from Yasha, who had seized the tail of his coat 
and was kissmg it “ Go mt6 the shed and sleep off your drun- 
■ kenness so that to-morrow even the smell of you may be gone!” 

Yasha went away humbly mto the shed, and then began for 
him those tormentmg hours of getting sober, the deep and 
oppressive torture of repentance He lay on his stomach and 
rested his head on the palms of his hands, starmg fixedly at 
some pomt m front of him. He knew perfectly well what was 
takmg place in the house He could picture to himself how we 
were all beggmg my father to forgive him, and how my father 
would impatiently wave his hands and refuse to hsten He knevz 
very well that probably this time my father would be implac- 
able 

Every now and then we children would be impelled by 
curiosity to go and hsten at the door of the shed, and we would 
hear strange sounds as of bellowmg and sobbmg 

In such times of affliction and degradation. Bouton counted 
it his moral duty to be m attendance upon the suffering Yasha 
The sagacious creature knew very well that ordinarily when 
Yasha was sober he would never be allowed to show any sign 
of familiarity towards him. Whenever he met the stern figure 
of Yasha in the yard. Bouton would put on an air of gazing 
attentively mto the distance or of being entirely occupied in 
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behaviour was positively .disgraceful. If he went out with my 
father he would never run modestly beliind the carriage as a 
well-behaved dog should do. He would rush to meet all other 
dogs, jump about them and bark loudly in tlieir very noses, 
only springing away to one side in allright if one of them with 
a snort of alarm, bent liis head qiiickly and tried to bite him. 
He ran into other people’s yards and came tearing out agaia 
after a second or so, chased by a dozen angry dogs of the place. 
He wandered about on terms of deepest friendship with dogs 
of a known bad reputation. 

In our districts of Podolia and Volhynia notliing was thought 
so much of as a person’s way of setting out from his house. A 
squire might long since have mortgaged and re-mortgaged his 


estate, and be only waiting for the officers of the Crown to take 
possession of his property, but let him only on a Sunday go out 
to “Holy Church”, it must be in a light tarantass drawn by 
four or six splendid fiery Polish horses, and driving into the 
market square of the village he must cry to the coachman — 
Lay on with the whip, Joseph”, Yet I am sure that none of 
our right neighbours started off in such pomp as Yasha was 
able to impart to our equipage when my father made up his 
mind to journey forth. Yasha would put on a shining hat with 
a shade in front and behind, and a broad yellow belt. Then 
the carriage would be taken out about a hundred yards from 
^e house— an antique coach of the old Polish days— and 
Matsko put m. Hardly would my father show himself at the 
ouse- oor than Yasha would give a magnificent crack with 
hrs w^p, Matsko would wave his tail some time in hesitation 
and then start at a sober trot, flinging out and raising his hind 
legs, and strutting like a cock. Coming level with the house 

pretend that only with great difficulty 
uid he restram the impatient horses, stretching out both his 

inight. All his 

whate^f^i swallowed up by the horses, and 

woulfl n elsewhere round about him, Yasha- 

It wouM ivfn extraordinarily high opinion of my father. 

ppen upon occasion that some poor Jew or peasant 
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would be waiting his turn m the ante-room while my father 
was occupied with another patient. Yasha would often enter 
1 nto a conversation with lum, with the simple object of increas- 
ng my father’s popularity as a doctor. 

“What do you thmk?” he would ask, taking up a position 
of importance on a stool and surveying the patient before him 
from head to foot. “Perhaps you fancy that coming to my 
master is like asking medical advice of the clerk at the village 
pohce-station. Jly master not only stands lugher than such a 
one, brother, but higher than the chief of pohce himself He 
knows about everythmg m the world, my brother. Yes, he does. 
Now, what’s the matter with you?’’ 

“There’s something wrong wth my inside . . .” the sick 
person would say, “my chest burns ” 

“Ah, you see — what causes that? What will cure you? You 
don’t know, and I don’t But my master will only throw a 
glance at you and he’ll tell you at once whether you’ll live or 
die.” 

Yasha lived very economically, and he spent his money m 
buymg vanous things which he carefully stored away m his 
large tin-bound wooden trunk. Nothing gave us children greater 
pleasure than for Yasha to let ijs look on while he turned out 
these things On the inside of the hd of the trunk were pasted 
pictures of various kinds There, side by side with portraits 
of terrifymg green-whiskered generals who had fought for the 
fatherland, were pictures of martyrs, engravmgs from the 
Neva\ studies of women’s heads, ^nd fairy-tale pictures of the 
robber-swaUow m an oak, opemng wide his right eye to receive 
the arrow of Hya-Muromets. Yasha would brmg out fixim the 
trunk a whole collection of coats, waistcoats, top-coats, fur- 
caps, cups and saucers, wire boxes ornamented with false 
pearls and with transfer pictures nf flowers, and httle circular 
mirrors Sometimes, from a side pocket of the trunk, he would 
brmg out an apple or a couple of buns strewn with poppy-seed, 
which he always found especially appetismg. 

Yasha was usually very precise and careful. Once he broke 
a large decanter and my father scolded him for it The next day 

^ A popular Hussi^ magazine which presents Its readers with many 
supplements 
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you don t allow us lo marry, sir?” asked Yasha at k; 

on t do such u thing," answered niy fatlier. 
fool ^ "’°''’t.” “Uitl Yasha resolutely, “Get up, 

m^’ter ‘n “You liear what ll» 

nutter says. Go away at once.” 

by the collny**^^^! **“ baulcd the une-xpected guest a*a! 

of matrimonv Yasha made towards the std 

we asked ylsha fuTtb ""T “''J*"stood it fully, for svhenev 
vexation. about it, he only waved his hands' 

happened so s^dderiy'^and''^-”"^‘'‘P“‘^‘‘^^ death. ) 

SO little connection wifVt ^uigmatically and had apparen^^ 
life that if I ^v^ere forcpfr+^ Pi’^vious circumstance in Yasb^ 
couldn’t do it at all what happened, I 

that what I say reaUv " ; ^^nie, I am confiden 

impression of it is at nil ^ that none of the clea 

One day, in the raFwav 

a certain well-dressed voiir.^ from the village 

^ams, hanged himself in a ^ Passenger from one of 

father if he might go and ser^^r 7“*^“ ‘‘t °"oe asked »! 

Four hours later he retail ^ 
dining-room— we had visit^^^ straight into tb< 

door. It was only two dayfafter " ^^and stood by tt' 
repentance in the shed, and he L bouts 

Yasha suddenly 

a Uttle about ‘talked 

about the little incident. NeTuT'^l tben^oL forgot 

Sed hew“ "P *“ “y bttietitterS^t^b”’'''”'^ “ *'’d 

“Good-bye, missy." 

“Good-bye, Yasha” orae. 

up ftom her doU. ’ the little one, not looktol 
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Half an hour later, Yevka, the housemaid, ran into my 
ither’s study, pale and tremblmg. 

“ Oh, sir . . . there . . in the attie . . . he’s hanged himself . . 
'asha . . 

And she fell down m a swoon. 

On a nail m the attic hung the lifeless body of Yasha. 

^ When the coroner questioned the cook, she said that Yasha’s 
lanner had been very strange on the day of his death. 

“He stood before the lookmg-glass,” said she, “and pressed 
IS hands so tightly round his neck that his face went quite 
ed and his tongue stuck out and his eyes bulged, . . . He must 
ave been seeing what he would look like ’’ 

The coroner brought in a verdict of “ suicide while m a state 
f unsound mmd ” 

Yasha was buried m a special grave dug for the purpose in 
he ravme on the other side of the wood. Next day Bouton 
ould not be found anywhere The faithful dog had run off to 
he grave and lay there howlmg, mourmng the death of b'*’ 
■ustere friend. Afterwards he disappeared and we never sa 
urn agam. * 

And now that I myself am nearly what may be called a 
lid man, I go over my varied recollections now and then, an 
vhen I come to the thought of Yasha, every time I say 1 
Dyself.-“What a strange soul — ^faithful, pure, contradictor 
.bsurd — and great. Was it not a truly Slav soul that dwc! 
n the body of Yasha?’’ 
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snapping at flies. We children used to fondle Bouton and feed 
him occ^ionally, we used to pull the burrs out of his shaggy 
coat while he stood in patient endurance, we even used to 
ss him on his cold,, wet nose. And I always wondered that 
Bolton’s sympathy and devotion used to be given entirely 
to Yas^, from whom he seemed to get nothing but kicks. 
iNow alas! when bitter experience has taught me to look aU 
round and on the under side of tflings, I begin to suspect that 
the somee of Bouton’s devotion was not reaUy enigmatical— 
It was Yasha who fed Bouton every day, and brought him his 
dish of scraps after dinner. 

In ordmary tunes, I say. Bouton would never have risked 
forcmg himself upon Yasha’s attention. But in these days of 
pentance he went daringly into the shed and planted himself 
Yasha, staring into a comer and breathing 
sj^PathetkaUy. If this seemed to do no good, he 
first ° patron’s face and hands, timidly at 

Yasiia niT^* holdly and more boldly. It would end by. 

Bouton^ ^ Bouton’s neck and sobbing, then 

bodv msmuate himself by degrees under Yasha’s 

andTo™^Ll*'^cl^e“the*fl^ house at early dawn, gloomy 
everything into a state of furmture and put 

coming of my father the cleanliness ready for the 

tremble But mv fnfh thought of whom made Yasha 

S,d LT He landed 

the Place at otTpI p ^ Passport and ordered him to ■ leave 

Then Yasha resolverto ^kTe^tf ^ repentance v^ere in vain. 
“So it means you’re sencW measures. 

“Yes, and at Lee!” ^ ® 

simply aU db beLlK°V'^"'*.r® 

“I shaU send for tL Li ^ * S°- 

All the town knLwrthat 

years, and then I’m sent nPr lor twenty 

B won’t be shame to me bL to ytm'shT’’ ' 
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And Yasha really stayed on. Threats had no effect upon 
im He paid no attention to them, but worked untiringly m an 
caggerated way, trying to make up for lost time. That night 
2 didn’t go into the kitehen to sleep, but lay down m Matsko’s 
all, and the horse stood up aU mght, afraid to move and 
cable to he down m his aecustomed plaee. My father was a 
3od-natured and mdolent man, who easily subimtted hira- 
;lf to surroundmg circumstances, and to people and things 
ith which he was fa mili ar. By the evening he had forgiven 
’’asha. 

Yasha was a handsome man, of a fair, Little-Russian, 
lelancholy type. Young men and girls looked admiringly at 
im, but not one of them, running like a quad across the yard, 
p^ould have dared to give him a playful punch m the side or 
ven an mvitmg snule — there was too much haughtiness m 
cm and icy contempt for the fair sex. And the dehghts of a 
amdy hearth seemed to have httle attraction for him. “When 
. woman establishes herself m a cottage,” he used to say 
utolerantly, “the air becomes bad at once ” However, he did 
•nee make a move m that direction, and then he surprised us 
nore than ever before We were seated at tea one evemng 
vhen Yasha came mto the dinmg-room He was perfectly 
!ober, but his face wore a look of agitation, and pomtmg 
nystenously with his thumb over his shoulder towards the 
loor, he asked m a whisper, “Can I brmg them m?” 

“Who IS it?” asked father. “Let them come m ” 

AH eyes were turned in expectation towards the door, from 
behmd which there crept a strange being. It was a woman 
of over fifty years of age, ragged, drunken, degraded and 
foohsh-lookmg 

“Give us your blessmg, sir, we’re going to be married,” 
said Yasha, droppmg on his knees. “Get down on your knees, 
fool,” cried he, addressmg the woman and p ullin g fier roughly 
by the sleeve 

My father with difficulty overcame his astonishment He 
talked to Yasha long and earnestly, and told him he must be 
gomg out of his mind to tliink of marrying such a creature. 
Yasha listened m silence, not gettmg up from his knees; the 
®ffiy woman knelt too, all the tune 
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“So you don’t allow us to marry, sir?” asked Yasha at last 
Not only do I not -allow you, but I’m quite sure yoi 
won t do such a thing,” answered my father. 

That means I w'on’t,” said Yasha resolutely.^ “Get up, yoi 
fool,” said he, turning to the woman. “You hear what tk 
master says. Go away at once.” 

And mth these words he hauled the unexpected guest awa] 

both went quickly out of the room. 
This was the only attempt Yasha made towards the state 
o matrimony. Each of us explained the affair to ourselves ir 
our o^ way, but we never understood it fully, for whenevci 
we as ed Yasha further about it, he only waved his hands ii 

StiU more mysterious and unexpected was his death. It 

suddenly and enigmatically and had apparently 

S ^i^^ction with any previous circumstance in Yasha’s 

recount what happened, I feel I 

that ^ ^ at all well. Yet all the same, I am confident 

^ none of the clear 

impression of it is al aU exaggerated. 

a r? ^^^way station, three versts from the village, 

trains hanw ri , y^^^S man, a passenger from one of the 

father if lavatory. Yasha at once asked my 

latner if he might go and see the body. 

di^^roo“^if I" returned and went straight into the 
door.^It was onW ^sitors at the time — and stood by the 

repentance in the Ihed'^ andt‘eV“ ° *inWng bouts and 
“What is it... ask:d’;fm":ther! 

“:ffirton^ewl'^VrangSg°out^’ThlT'tr 

a “^faturSa^nlf hS O^g^-ts-taihed 

about the httle inpirlATr+ °®y^J^^^sies and then soon forgot 
evening, Yasha went * + eight o’clock in the 

kissed her. ^ little sister in the nursery and 

ic ^°°^‘bye, missy.” 

ap from h^ answered the little one, not looking ! 
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Half an hour later, Yevka, the housemaid, ran mto my 
ather’s study, pale and trembhng. 

“ Oh, sir . , . there . . in the attic . . . he’s hanged himself . . 
Tasha . . 

And she feU down m a swoon. 

On a nail m the attic hung the lifeless body of Yasha. 

When the coroner questioned the eook, she said that Yasha’s 
Qanner had been very strange on the day of his death. 

“He stood before the lookmg-glass,” said she, “and pressed 
us hands so tightly round his neck that his face went qmte 
ed and his tongue stuck out and his eyes bulged . . He must 
lave been seemg what he would look hke ” 

The coroner brought m a verdict of “ smcide while m a state 
if unsound mmd ” 

Yasha was buried m a special grave dug for the purpose in 
he ravme on the other side of the wood. Next day Bouton 
:ould not be foimd anywhere The faithful dog had run off to 
he grave and lay there howlmg, moummg the death of his 
lustere fnend Afterwards he disappeared and we never saw 
um agam. 

And now that I myself am nearly what may be called an 
)ld man, I go over my varied recollections now and then, and 
vhen I come to the thought of Yasha, every time I say to 
nyself /‘What a strange soul — ^faithful, pure, contradictory, 
ibsurd — and great Was it not a truly Slav soul that dwelt 
n the body of Yasha?” 
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breathing the cold freshness of the ocean; or they played 
tennis or other games, that they might have an 
their eleven o’clock refreshment of sandwiches and on ) 
after which they read their newspaper with pleasure, 
calmly awaited luncheon — ^which was a still 
nourishing pieal than breakfast. The two hours which o 
luncheon were devoted to rest. All the decks were crowde 
lounge chairs on which lay passengers wrapped in p ^ 
looking at the mist-heavy sky or the foamy hillocks ^ 
flashed behind the bows, and dozing sweetly. Till five o 
when, refreshed and lively, they were treated to strong, 
rant tea and sweet cakes. At seven bugle-calls announce 
dinner of nine courses. And now the Gentleman from ^ 
Francisco, rubbing his hands in a rising flush of vital forces, 
hastened to his state cabin to dress. 

In the evening, the tiers of the Atlantis yawned in the dart-' 
ness as with innumerable fiery eyes, and a multitude of ser- 
vants in the kitchens, sculleries, wine-ceUars, worked with a 
special frenzy. The ocean heaving beyond was terrible, but no- 
one thought of it, firmly believing in the captain’s power over 
it. The captain was a ginger-haired man of monstrous size ana 
weight, apparently always torpid, who looked in his uniform 
. with broad gold stripes very like a huge idol, and who rarely 
emerged from his mysterious chambers to show himself to the 
passengers. Every minute the siren howled from the bows with 
hellish moroseness, and screamed with fury, but few dinm^ 
beard it ^it was drowned by the sounds of an excellent string 
band, exquisitely and untiringly playing in the huge two- 
tiered hall that was decorated with marble and covered with 
velvet carpets, flooded with feats of light from crystal chan- 
deliers, and gilded girandoles, and crowded with ladies in bare 
shoulders and jewels, with men in dinner-jackets, elegant 
waiters and respectful mazlres d^hdtel, one of whom, he who 
took the wine orders only, wore a chain round his neck like a 
lord mayor. Dinner-jacket ancf perfect linen made the 
Gentleman from San Francisco look much younger. Dry, of 
small stature, badly built but strongly made, poUshed to a 
(flow and in due measure animated, he sat in the golden-pearly 
radiance of tliis palace, with a bottle of amber Johannisberg 
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at his hand, and glasses, large and small, of dehcate crystal, 
and a curly bunch of fresh hyacmths. There was something 
Mongohan m his yellowish face with its trimmed silvery mous- 
tache, large teeth blazmg with gold, and strong bald head 
blazmg hke old ivory. Richly dressed, but in keepmg with 
her age, sat his wife, a big, broad, qmet woman. Intricately, 
but hghtly and transparently dressed, with an innocent 
immodesty, sat his daughter, tall, shm, her magnificent hair 
splendidly done, her breath fragrant with violet cachous, and 
the tenderest httle rosy moles showmg near her hp and between 
her bare, shghtly powdered shoulder-blades. The dinner lasted 
two whole hours, to be followed by dancmg m the ball-room, 
whence the men, mcluding, of course, the Gentleman from San 
Francisco, proceeded to the bar, there, with their feet eocked 
up on the tables, they settled the destimes of nations m the 
course of their pohtical and stock-exchange conversations, 
smokmg meanwhile Havana cigars and drinkmg liqueurs till 
they were crimson m the face, waited on all the whde by 
negroes m red jackets with eyes like peeled, hard-boiled eggs. 

Outside, the ocean heaved m black mountains, the snow- 
storm hissed furiously m the clogged cordage; the stedmer 
trembled in every fibre as she surmounted these watery hills and 
struggled with the storm, ploughmg through the moving 
masses which every now and then reared m front of her, foam- 
crested The suen, choked by the fog, groaned m mortal 
anguish The watclimen m the look-out towers froze with cold, 
and went mad with their super-human strammg of attention. 
As the gloomy and sultry depths of the inferno, as the ninth 
circle, was the submerged womb of the steamer, where gigantic 
furnaces roared and dully giggled, devourmg with theur red- 
hot maws mountains of coal cast hoarsely in by men naked to 
the waist, bathed m their own corrosive dirty sweat, and lurid 
With the purple-red reflection of flame. But m the refreshment 
bar men jauntily put their feet up on the tables, shovung their 
patent-leather pumps, and sipped cognac or other liqueurs, 
and swam m waves of fragrant smoke as they chatted m well- 
bred manner In the dancing hall light and warmth and joy 
Were poured over everything, couples turned in the valtz or 
writhed m the tango, ivhile tlie music insistently, shamelessly. 
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The Gentleman from San Francisco 



‘ Woe to thee, Babylon, that mighty ciiy\ ” 

Apocalypse. 

'he gentleman from San Francisco— nobody either it 
apn or Naples ever remembered his name— 
World to ^ daughter for the Ole 

He was X 

comfortable XebXnd so long 

he was rich nr./-! * forth. Because, in the first plac^ 

fifty-eight vear<; h ^ second place, notwithstanding 1^ 

he had not live’rl starting to hve. Up to the presenl 

and the Chinamen wL He had worked incessantly-;' 

factories knew what tW ^ ^“^P^ed by the thousand in his 
a great deal had hAt. nieant. Now at last he realised that 
reached the level of fL ^^^^^Phshed, and that he had almost 
he made up his mind ’^hom he had taken as his ideals, so 
class usually began ^ breathing space. Men of bis 

India, Egypt. He deefdA i with a trip to Europe, 

to reward himself in tL n same. He wished natmally 

he was quite glad that V ^ his years of toil, but 

hi his pleasures True daughter should also share 

marked susceptibilities h! X distinguished by any 

all passionate travellers A r elderly American women are 
young and somewhat delicata'^^t!^ daughter, a girl no longer 
her: apart from the Que<?HoT^ » ^avel was really necessary for 
often take place in the m ^ health, do not happy meetings 
-If sitting ;heoo«se of travel? One xnaffind one's 

rescoe:, side by side with him table, or exanuning 
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The itinerary planned by the Gentleman of San Francisco 
was extensive In December and January he hoped to enjoy 
the sun of southern Italy, the monuments of antiqmty, the 
tarantella, the serenades of vagrant minstrels, and, feally, 
that which men of his age are most susceptible to, the love 
of quite young Neapohtan girls, even when the love is not 
altogether disinterestedly given. Carnival he thought of spend- 
ing in Nice, in Monte Carlo, where at that season gathers the 
most select society, the precise society on which depend all 
the blessings of civilisation — the fashion in evening dress, the 
stabihty of thrones, the declaration of wars, the prospenty of 
hotels; where some devote themselves passionately to auto- 
mobile and boat races, others to roulette, others to what is 
called flirtation, and others to the shooting of pigeons which 
beautifully soar from their traps over emerald lawns, against 
a background of forget-me-not sea, instantly to fall, hittmg 
the ground in httle white heaps. The beginning of March he 
wished to devote to Florence, Passion Week in Rome, to hear 
the music of the ^Lsere^e, his plans also mcluded Vemce, Paris, 
bull-fights in Seville, bathing m the British Isles, then Athens, 
Constantmople, Egypt, even Japan . . certainly on his way 
home. . And everything at the outset went splendidly. 

It was the end of November Practically all the way to 
Gibraltar the voyage passed in icy darkness, vaned by storms 
of wet snow Yet the ship travelled well, even without much 
roUing. The passengers on board were many, and aU people of 
some importance The boat, the •famous Atlantis, resembled a 
most expensive European hotel with aU modern eqmpments* a 
mght refreshment bar, Turkish baths, a newspaper printed on 
board, so that the days aboard the Imer passed m the most 
select manner The passengers rose early, to the sound of 
bugles soundmg shrilly through the corridors m that grey twiht 
hour, when day was breaking slowly and sullenly over the 
grey-green, watery desert, which rolled heavily in the fog Clad 
m their flannel pyjamas, the gentlemen took coffee, chocolate, 
or cocoa, then'^sCated themselves m marble baths, did exercises, 
thereby whetting their appetite and their sense of weU-bemg, , 
made their toilet for the day, and proceeded to breakfast Till 
eleven o’clock they were supposed to stroll cheerfully on deck. 
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Gentleman from San Francisco, as well as to every other 
passenger, ^ it seemeci as if for him alone was thundered forth 
ttiat rag-time march, so greatly beloved by proud America; 
lor hun alone the Captain’s hand waved, welcoming him on his 
sate arrival. Then, when at last the Atlantis entered port and 
many-tiered mass against the quay that was crowded 
^ , expectant people, when the gangways began their rattling 
what a lot of porters and their assistants in caps 
! . ^ galloon, what a lot of all sorts of commissionaires, 

1 sturdy ragamuffins with packs of postcards 

m tneir hands rushed to meet the Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco with offers of their services! With what amiable contempt 
f those ragamuffins as he walked to the automobile 

® e very same hotel at which the prince would probably 
put up, and calmly muttered between his teeth, now in English, 
now in Italian— “Go away! Via!” 

' Naples started immediately in the set routine. Early 

r n breakfast in a gloomy dining-room with a 

raughty damp wind blowing in from the windows that opened 
nn to a little stony garden: a cloudy, unpromising day, and a 
crowd of guides at the doors of the vestibule. Then the first 
smiles of a warm, piiffiy-coloured sun, and from the high, over- ' 
langmg balcony a view of Vesuvius, bathed to the feet in the 
radiant vapours of the morning sky, while beyond, over the 
silvery-pearly ripple of the bay, the subtle outline of Capri upon 
the horizon. Then nearer, tiny donkeys running in two-wheeled 
buggies away below on the sticky embankment, and detach- 
ments of tiny soldiers marching off with cheerful and defiant 


music. 

After this a walk to the taxi-stand, and a slow drive alon" 
orowded, narrow, damp corridors of streets, between uwrh 


‘.f ll..- u.t.Tior . J .,ry ..r-.v! T 

«>1(5 wiitu, III amid b*? > - ^ ^ndt r oneV 
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feet, and somebody’s infallibly famous “Deseent from the 
Cross”. Luncheon at one o’clock on San Martmo, where 
qmte a number of the very selectest people gather about 
midday, and where once the daughter of the Gentleman from 
San Francisco almost became lU with ]oy, fancymg she saw 
the prmce sittmg m the hall, although she knew from the news- 
papers that he had gone to Rome for a time. At five o’clock, 
tea m the' hotel, m the smart salon where it was so warm, with 
the deep carpets and blazmg fires. After which the thought of 
dinner — and agam the powerful commandmg voice of the gong 
heard over aU the floors, and agam strmgs of bare-shouldered 
ladies rusthng with their sfiks on the Staircases and reflectmg 
themselves m the mirrors, agam the wide-flung, hospitable, 
palatial dimng-room, the red jackets of musicians on the plat- 
form, the black flock of waiters around the maitre d’hdlel, who 
with extraordmary skfll was pourmg out a thick, roseate soup 
mto soup-plates The dinners, as usual, were the crownmg 
event of the day. Everyone dressed as if for a weddmg, and so 
abundant were the dishes, the wmes, the table-waters, sweet- 
meats, and frmt, that at about eleven o’clock m the evemng 
the chamber-maids would take to every room rubber hot- water 
bottles, to warm the stomachs of those who had dined 
' None the less, December of that year was not a success for 
Naples The porters and secretaries were abashed if spoken to 
about the weather, only guiltily lifting their shoulders and 
murmuring that they could not possibly remember such a 
season, although this was not the first year they had had to 
make such murmurs, or to hint that “everywhere something 
terrible is happenmg.” . . Unprecedented rams and storms 
on the Riviera, snow m Athens, Etna also piled with snow and 
glowmg red at night, tourists fleemg from the cold of Palermo 
. The morning sun daily deceived the Neapohtans The sky 
mvariably grew grey towards midday, and fine ram began to 
fall, falhng tlucker and colder The palms of the hotel approach 
glistened hke wet tm; the city seemed peculiarly dirty and 
narrow, the museums excessively dull, the cigar-ends of the fat 
cab-men, whose rubber ram-capes flapped hke wmgs m the 
wind, seemed insufferably stinking, the energetic cracking of 
whips over the ears of thm-necked horses sounded altogether 
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around lura, whilst he, as if on the stage, marched among them 
towards a mediieval archway - and under huddled houses, 
behmd which led a httle echomg lane, past tufts of palm-trees 
showing above the flat roofs to the left, and under the stars 
m the dark blue sky, upwards towards the shinmg entrance of 
the hotel. . . . And again it seemed as if purely in honour of the 
guests from San Francisco the damp httle town on the rocky 
httle island of the Mediterranean had revived from its evemng 
stupor, that their arrival alone had made the hotel proprietor 
so happy and hearty, and that for them had been waiting the 
Chmese gong which sent its howhngs through all the house the 
moment they crossed the doorstep. 

The sight of the proprietor, a superbly elegant young man 
with a pohte and exquisite bow, startled for a moment the 
Gentleman from San Francisco In the first fla^h, he remembered 
that amid the chaos of images which had possessed him the 
previous/hight m his sleep, he had seen that very man, to a < the 
same man, m the same full-skirted frock-coat and with the 
same glossy, perfectly smoothed hair. Startled, he hesitated 
for a second But long, long ago he had lost the last mustard- 
seed of any mystical feehng he ought ever have had, and his 
surprise at once faded He told the curious comcidence of 
dream and reahty jestmgly to his wife and daughter, as they 
passed along the hotel corridor And only his daughter glanced 
at him -with a httle alarm Her heart suddenly contracted with 
home-sickness, with such a violent feehng of lonehness m this 
dark, foreign island, that she nearly wept As usual, however, 
she did not mention her feehngs to her father. 

Reuss XVII, a high personage who had spent three whole 
weeks on Capn, had just left, and the visitors were installed 
m the smte of rooms that he had occupied To them was assigned 
the most beautiful and expert chamber-maid, a Belgian with 
a thm, firmly corseted figure, and a starched cap m the shape 
of a tiny mdented crown The most experienced and distin- 
guished-lookmg footman was placed at their service, a coal- 
black,' fiery-eyed Sicihan, and also the smartest waiter, the 
small, stout Luigi, a tremendous buffoon, who had seen a good 
deal of hfe In a minute or two a gentle tap was heard at the 
door of the Gentleman from San Francisco, and there stood the 
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false, and the clack of the shoes of the signorine who cleaned 
the tram-lines quite horrible, while the women, walking through 
t e mud, with their black heads uncovered in the rain, seemed 
disgustingly short-legged: not to mention the stench and damp- 
ness- of foul fish which drifted from the quay where the sea was 
oamng. The gentleman and lady from San Francisco began to 
1 C er m the mornings; their daughter went about pale and 
ea ac ey, and then roused up again, went into raptures 
over ever^hing, and was lovely, charming. Charming were 
hose tender, compHcated feehngs which had been aroused in 
ran ^ faceting with the plain little man in whose veins 

IwaW matter what 
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it was miir ody declared that in Sorrento, pr in Capri, 

trees irere There it was warmer, sunnier, the lemon 
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lady from San Francisco was deathly pale, and held in her 
teeth a shce of lemon. Now not even the thought of meeting 
the prmce at Sorrento, where he was due to amve by Christ- 
mas, eould gladden her. The gentleman lay flat on his back, 
m a broad overcoat and a flat cap, and did not loosen his jaws 
throughout the voyage. His face grew dark, his moustaehe 
white, his head ached furiously For the last few days, owmg 
to the bad weather, he had been drinking heavily, and had 
more than once admued the “tableaux vivants” The rain 
whipped on the ratthng wmdow-panes, under which water 
dripped on to the sofas, the wmd beat the masts with a howl, 
and at moments, aided by an onruslnng wave, laid the httle 
steamer right on its side, whereupon something would roll 
noisily away below At the stoppmg places, Castellamare, 
Sorrento, things were a httle better. But even the ship heaved 
frightfully, and the coast with all its precipices, gardens, pmes, 
pink and white hotels, and hazy, curly green mountains 
swooped past the wmdow, up and down, as it were on swings. 
The boats bumped against the side of the ship, the sailors and 
passengers shouted lustily, and somewhere a child, as if crushed 
to death, choked itself with screammg The damp wmd blew 
through the doors, and outside on the sea, from a reehng boat 
which showed the flag of the Hotel Royal, a feUow with guttural 
French exaggeration yelled unceasmgly. “Rrroy-all Hotel 
Rrroy-all” intending to lure passengers aboard his craft Then 
the Gentleman from San Francisco, feehng as he ought to 
have felt, quite an old man, thought with anguish and spite 
of all these “Royals”, “Splendids”, “Excelsiors”, and of these 
greedy, good-for-nothmg, garhc-stmkmg fellows called Italians 
Once, durmg a halt, on openmg his eyes and rismg from the 
sofa he saw under the rocky chfl-curtam of the coast a heap of 
such miserable stone hovels, all musty and mouldy, stuck on 
top of one another by the very water, among the boats, and 
the rags of all sorts, tm cans and brown fishmg-nets, and, 
remcmbermg tliat this was the very Italy he had come to 
enjoy, he \vas seized witli despair. ... At last, m the tivihght, 
the black mass of the island began to loom nearer, lookmg as 
if It were bored through at the base with little red hghts. The 
wmd grew softer, warmer, more sweet-smellmg Over the 
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tamed waves, undulating like black oil, there came flowing 
golden boa-constrictors of light from the lanterns of the har- 
bour. . . . Then suddenly the anchor r um bled and fell with a 
splash into the water. Furious cries of the boatmen shouting 
agamst one another came from all directions. And relief was 
felt at once. The electric light of the cabin shone brighter, and 
a desire to eat, drmk, smoke, move once more made itself 
felt. . . . Ten minutes later the family from San Francisco dis- 
embarked into -a large boat; in a quarter of an hour they had 
stepped on to the stones of the quay, and were soon seated in 
the bright httle car of the fumcular railway. With a buzz they 
were ascending the slope, past the stakes of the vineyards and 
wet, sturdy orange trees, here and there protected by straw 
screens, past the thick glossy fohage and the brilliancy of 
orange fruits. . . . Sweetly smells the earth in Italy after rain, 
and each of her islands has its own pecuhar aroma. 

The island of Capri was damp and dark that evening. For the 
moment, however, it had revived, and was hghted up here and 
the^ as usual at the hour of the steamer’s arrival. At the top 
of the ascent, on the little piazza by the funicular station stood 
the crowd of those whose duty it was to receive with propriety 

6 uggage of the Gentleman from San Francisco. There were 
other arrivals too, but none worthy of notice: a few Russians 
who Imd settled m Capri, untidy and absent-minded owing to 
their bookish thoughts, spectacled, bearded, half-buried in the 
upturned collars of their thick woollen overcoats. Then a group 
oUj, egge , ong-lecked, round-headed German youths in 
Tin over their shoulders, needing 

mical In everywhere at homeland always econo- 

ouietlv ^^tleraan from San Francisco, who kept 

and hi<? eth groups, was marked out at once . He 
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arovind him, whilst he, as if on the stage, marched among them 
towards a mediieval archway and imder huddled houses, 
behmd which led a httle echomg lane, past tufts of palm-trees 
showmg above the flat roofs to the left, and imder the stars 
in the dark blue sky, upwards towards the shi nin g entrance of 
the hotel, . . . And agam it seemed as if purely m honour of the 
guests from San' Francisco the damp httle town on the rocky 
httle island of the Mediterranean had revived from its evemng 
stupor, that their arrival alone had made the hotel proprietor 
so happy and hearty, and that for them had been waitmg the 
Chinese gong which sent its bowlings through all the house the 
moment they crossed the doorstep. 

The sight of the proprietor, a superbly elegant young man 
■With a pohte and exquisite bow, startled for a moment the 
Gentleman from San Francisco In the first flaSh, he remembered 
that amid the chaos of unages which had possessed hun the 
previous/fiight m his sleep, he had seen that very man, to a < the 
same man, m the same full-skrrted frock-coat and with the 
same glossy, perfectly smoothed hair Startled, he hesitated 
for a second But long, long ago he had lost the last mustard- 
seed of any mystical feehng he might ever have had, and his 
surprise at once faded He told the curious comcidence of 
dream and reahty jestmgly to his wife and daughter, as t ey 
passed along the hotel corridor And only his daughter g ance 
at him with a httle alarm Her heart suddenly contracted with 
home-sickness, with such a violent feehng of lonehness in this 
dark, foreign island, that she nearly wept. As usual, however, 
she did not mention her feehngs to her father. 

Reuss XVn, a high personage who had spent three whole 
Weeks on Capn, had lust left, and the visitors were mstalled 
the smte of rooms that he had occupied. To them was assigne 
the most beautiful and expert chamber-maid, a Be 8*an wi 
^ thin, firmly corseted figure, and a starched cap m the shape 
of a tiny mdented crown The most experienced and distin- 
guished-lookmg footman was placed at their service, a coal- 
hlack,\ fiery-eyed Sicihan, and also the smartest waiter, the 
small, stout Lmgi, a tremendous buffoon, who had seen a pod 
deal of hfe In a minute or two a gentle tap was heard at tp 
our of the Gtentleman from San Franciseo, and tliere s oo 
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fe glanced over the headhnes, read a few sentences about the 
ever-enduig Balkan war, then with a habitual movement 
imed over the page of the newspaper — ^when suddenly the 
nes blazed up before him m a glassy sheen, his neck swelled, 
IS eyes bulged, and the pmce-nez came flymg off his nose. 

[e lunged forward, wanted to breathe — and rattled wildly, 
hs lower ]aw dropped, and his mouth shone with gold filhngs 
hs head fell swa3rmg on his shoulder, his shirt-front bulged 
ut basket-hke, and aU his body, wnthmg, with heels scrapmg 
P the carpet, shd down to the floor, strugglmg desperately 
ith some mvisible foe. 

If the German had not been m the reading-room, the frightful 
ffair could have been hushed up. Instantly, through obscure 
assages the Gentleman from San Francisco could have been 
urned away to some dark comer, and not a single guest would 
ave discovered what he had been up to But the German 
^hed out of the room with a yeU, alarmmg the house and all 
^ diners. Many sprang up from the table, upsettmg their 
aairs, many, palhd, ran towards the readmg-room, and m 
J'ery language it was asked- “What— what’s the matter?” 
one answered mtelhgibly, nobody understood, for even to-day 
oople are more surprised at death than at anythmg else, and 
over Want to beheve it is true The proprietor rushed from one 
to another, trying to keep back those who were hastening 
P> to soothe them with assurances that it was a mere trifle, a 
^mtmg-fit that had overcome a certam Gentleman from San 

But no-one heeded him Many saw how the 

*otters and waiters were tearmg off the tie, waistcoat, and 
‘^'^pled dress-coat from that same gentleman, even, for 
°nie reason or other, pulimg off his patent evenmg-shoes from 
^ black-silk, flat-footed feet And he was still wnthmg He 
to struggle with death, by no means wantmg to 
had so unexpectedly and rudely overtaken 
^ He rolled his head, rattled like one throttled, and turned 
L bii whites of his eyes as if he were drunk When he had been 
^bly earned into room No. 43, the smallest, ivrctchedest, 
and coldest room at the end of the bottom corridor, 

- lighter came runmng with her hair all loose, her dressing- 
I '^*1 hying open, showmg her bosom raised by her corsets. 
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Tnaitre d’hStel, a Frenchman, who had come to ask if the guests 
' would take dinner, and to report, in case of answer in the 
affirmative — of which, however, he had small doubt — that this 
evening there were Mediterranean lobsters, roast beef, aspara* 
gus, pheasants, etc., etc. The floor was still rocking under the 
feet of the Gentleman from San Francisco, so rolled about had 
he been on that wretched, grubby Italian steamer. Yet with 
his own hands, calmly, though clumsily from lack of experience, 
he closed the window which had banged at the entrance of the 
mattre d'hotel, shutting out the drifting smell of distant kitchens 
and of wet flowers in the garden. Then he turned and replied 
with imhiuried distinctness, that they would take dinner, 
that their table must be far from the door, in the very centre 
of the dining-room, that they would have local wine and 
champagne, moderately dry and slightly cooled. To all of 
which the mattre d'h.dtel gave assent in the most varied intona- 
tions, which conveyed that there was not and could not be the 
faintest question of the justness of the desires of the Gentleman 
from San Francisco, and that everything should be exactly as 
he wished. At the end he inclined his head and politely enquired: 

“Is that all, sir?” 

On receiving a lingering “Yes,” he added that Carmela and 
Giuseppe, famous all over Italy and “ to all the world of tourists,’ 
were going to dance the tarantella that evening in the hall* 

I have seen picture-postcards of her,” said the Gentleman 
from San. Francisco, in a voice expressive of nothing. “And is 
Giuseppe her husband?” 


“Her cousin, sir,” replied the mattre d^Utel. 

The Gentleman from San Francisco was silent for a whilCj 
tanking of something, but saying nothing; then he dismissed 
the man with a nod of the head. After which he began to make 
pr^arations as if for his wedding. He turned on aU the electrif 
hghte and fiUed the mirrors with brilliance and reflection o\ 
open trunks. He began to shave and wash, ring- 
5 , ^ minute, and down the corridor raced anc 

T ringings from the rooms of his wife and 

® with the nimbleness peculiar to certain, stoul 

w u!’ “taking grimaces of horror which brought tears o; 
o r to the eyes of chambermaids dashing past wti 
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marble-white pails, turned a cart-wheel to a gentleman’s door, 
and tapping with his knuckles, in a voice of sham tirmdity and 
respectfulness reduced to' idiocy, asked: ' 

[ “Ha buonato. Signore?" 

From bchmd the door, a slow, gratmg, offensively pohte voice- 
“Yes, come m." 

What were the feehngs, what were the thoughts of the 
lentleman from , San Francisco on that evenmg so sigm- 


icant to him? He felt nothmg exceptional, smce unfortunately 
verything on this earth is too simple m appearance. Even had 
le felt somethmg immment in his soul, aU the same he would 
lave reasoned that, whatever it might be, it could not take 
'lace unmediately. Besides, as with all who have just exper- 
enced sea-sickness, he was 'very hungry, and looked forward 
'ath dehght to the first spoonful of soup, the first mouthful of 
'mve. So he performed the customary busmess of dressmg m a 
fate of excitement which left no room for reflection 
Having shaved, washed, and dexterously arranged several 
^^dficial teeth, standing m front of the mirror, he moistened 
^ silver-mounted brushes and plagtered the remains of his 
•hick pearly hair on his swarthy yellow skull He drew on to 
as strong old body, with its abdomen protuberant from exces- 
good hvmg, his cream-coloured silk underwear, put black 
socks and patent-leather slippers on his flat-footed feet. 

® put sleeve-hnks in the shming cuffs of his snow-white shirt, 
^ud bending forward so that his shirt front bulged out, he 
arranged his trousers that were pulled up high by his sflk 
mces, and began to torture himself, puttmg his collar-stud 
^ough the stiff eoUar The floor was still rockmg beneath him, 
fl fingers hurt, the stud at moments pmched the 

^ f skin in the reeess imder his Adam’s apple, but he per 
and at last, with eyes aU stramed and face dove-blue 
tK over- tight eollar that enclosed his throat, he finishe 
e business and sat down exhausted m front of the pier gl^, 
ich reflected the whole of him, and repeated him m all the 
mirrors 

awful 1” he muttered, droppmg his strong, bald h^d, 
fL ^‘f’^out trymg to understand or to know what was aivful 
a. with habitual careful attention examinmg his gouty- 
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jointed short fingers and large; convex, almond-shaped finger- 
nails, he repeated: “It is awful. ...” 

As if from a pagan temple shrilly resounded the second gong 
through the hotel. The Gentleman from San Francisco got up 
hastily, pulled his shirt-collar still tighter with liis tie, and his 
abdomen tighter with his open waistcoat, settled his cuffs and 
again examined himself in the mirror. . . . “That Carmela,- 
swarthy, with her enticing eyes, looking like a mulatto in her 
dazzhng-coloured dress, chiefly orange, she must be an extra- 
ordinary dancer ” he was thinking. So, cheerfully leaving 

his room and walking on the carpet to his wife’s room, he called 
to ask if they were nearly ready. 

^ five minutes. Dad,” came the gay voice of the girl frona 
i'ho door. “I’m arranging my hair.” 

Right-o! said the Gentleman from San Francisco. 

Imagining to himself her long hair hanging to the floor, he 
slowly walked along the corridors and staircases covered with, 
red carpet, downstairs, looking for the reading-room. The ser- 
vants he encountered on the way pressed close to the wall, and 
e walked past as if not.noticing them. An old lady, late for 
mnner, already stooping with age, with milk-white hair and yet,^ 
(^coUetiem her pale ' grey silk dress, hurried at top speed, . 
i^ily hen-hke, and he easily overtook her. By the glass-door 
room wherein the guests had already started the , 
cicrnrc ^ A before a httle table heaped with boxes of j 

liras taking a large Manilla, threw three , 

terrace T^hich he passed along the winter , 

ness came 5 tWgh an open window. From the dark- ^ 

palm tree ° there loomed the top of an old , 

eiant brini^^ spreads its boughs over the stars, looking like a ; 

In the realhrm- far-off smooth quivering of the sea I 

grey untidv P with the shaded reading-lamps, a 

silver-rimmed i 

rustlim? the ^ with mad astonished eyes, stood i 

marTfrom San Gentle- 

chair in a corner hmself in a deep leather arrn- ,,1 

pince-nez and lamp with a green shade, put on his 

ness of his shirV e ii ^ stretch of his neck because of the tight- j 
t-collar, obhterated himself behind a newspaper. ; 
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Se glanced over the headlines, read a few sentences about the 
lever-ending Balkan war, then with a habitual movement 
turned over the page of the newspaper — when suddenly the 
luies blazed up before him m a glassy sheen, his neck swelled, 
tu3 eyes bulged, and the pmce-nez came flymg off his nose. 

He lunged forward, wanted to breathe — and rattled wildly, 
pis lower ]aw dropped, and his mouth shone with gold fillings. 
^ head fell swaying on his shoulder, his shirt-front bulged 
put basket-hke, and aU his body, writhmg, with heels scraping 
1»P the carpet, shd down to the floor, strugghng desperately 
''uth some mvisible foe 

If the German had not been m the readmg-room, the fr^htful 
affair could have been hushed up Instantly, through obscure 
lassages the Gentleman from San Francisco could have been 
lurried away to some dark comer, and not a smgle ^^t wo 
lave discovered what be had been up to But t e erman 
^he^ out of the room with a yell, alarmmg the house and ah 
the diners. Many sprang up from the table, upsettmg eir 
'hairs, many, palhd, ran towards the reading-riwm, 

Pvery language it was asked- ‘'What-what’s the matter? 
lone answered mteUigibly, nobody understood, for even to-day 
^eoj)le are more surprised at death than at anything ^ 

Pever want to beheve it is true. The proprietor rushed from one 
euest to another, trymg to keep back those who were ha^enmg 
I'^P. to soothe them with assurances that it was a mere tr e, a 
,fuintmg-fit that had overcome a certain Gentleman from ban 
cuncisco . But no-one heeded him Many saw cw e 
liters and 'waiters were tearmg off the tie, waistcoat, and 
■urapled dress-coat from that same gentleman, even, lor 
'me reason or other, pulhng off his patent evening-shoes from 
's black-silk, flat-footed feet And he was still wnthnig. lie 
mtinued to struggle wth death, by no means wanting to 
>eld to that whieh had so unexpectedly and rudely overtaken 
Jm He rolled his head, rattled like one throttled, and turned 
P the whites of his eyes as if he were drunk When he had been 
^tily carried into room No -13, the smallest, ■wretchedcst, 
ump^t and coldest room at the end of the bottom corridor, 
U 3 dau-^htcr came running with her hair all loose, her dressing- 
;own flying open, showng her bosom raised by her corsets. 
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Then contracting his throat and shoving out his jav.', he 
answered himself in a grating, drawling, mournful voice, which 
seei^d to come from hehind the door: 

Jr es, come in. . . 

When the dawn grew white at the window of No. 13, ““i* “ 
amp win egan rustling the tattered fronds of the baiiars 
and AfLi « ^ moniing lifted and unfolded over Cap", 

cnn toK' ° distinct, grew golden, catching the 

iuTt mountains of Italy; 

isTands for rn the paths of the 

earned into ron 'v^rk, a l^ng bo.t was 
it painfullv ores' I ti ®°t>n tliis box weighed heavilyi an** 
it in a one-Ws^^h P°‘'t“ who was carrying 

stone walls and vineyard" ^d^ winding white high-road, ^ntw-ec'’ 

sea. The driver, a wLklv’lfttlTf n""’" -fa 

Uttle old jacket with sleevpl* f ^1°"' reddened eyes, m 
flogging his wiry STmll i. short and bursting boots, kep 
tJmn, its hlSs Tnkhr"-'^‘ in SiciUan 

with fringes of Tearier^ 

with copper and tufted iviti. nnddle-peak gleaming 

nodding from the pony’s emn n, yard-long plum® 

The cabby had spent the flead from between the 

and was still under the efFp^^ ^ p playing dice in the 

by his own debaucherv anr? ^ Silent, he was depressed 

away to the last farthinj? all gamble^ 

pockets had yesterday been fuli°^^ copper coins with which 
But the morning was fresh In * lire, forty centesinb* 

under the morning sky heada^h^^ round, 

regains his cheerfulness. Moreov evaporate, and man soon 
this unexpected fare which he w^^’ cabby was cheered by 
man from San Francisco, who w^^ ““^king out of some Gentle- 
in a box at the back. The ‘little stl with his dead bead 

beetle on the tender bright bluen lay like a water- 

Naples, was already giving the brims the bay of 

, resounded again cheerily afl over^ti, tooting 

each ridge, each rock was so clearlv^^^ /sland. Each contour, 
it was as if there were no atmosoL in every direction, 

the porter in the cab was overtaken 

y t e head porter dashing 
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down m an automobile with the lady and her daughter, both 

pale, their eyes swollen with the tears of a sleepless night 

And m ten nunutes the little steamer agam churned up the 
water and made her way back to Sorrento, to Castellamare, 
bearmg away from Capn for ever the family from San Fran- 
cisco. . . And peace and tranquillity reigned once more on the 
island. 

On that island two thousand years ago hved a man entangled 
in his owm infamous and strange acts, one whose rule for some 
reason extended over milhons of people, and who, havmg lost 
his head through the absurdity of such power, committed 
deeds which have established him for ever m the memory of 
mankmd, mankmd which m the mass now rules the world just 
as hideously and uncomprehendingly as he ruled it then And 
men come here from aU quarters of the globe to look at the 
imins of the stone house where that one man hved, on the brink 
of one of the steepest cliffs m the island. On this exquisite 
mornmg aU who had come to Capri for that purpose were still 
asleep m the hotels, although through the streets already 
trotted httle mouse-coloured donkeys with red saddles, towards 
the hotel entrances where they would wait patiently until, 
after a good sleep and a square meal, young and old American 
men and women, German men and women would em^ge an 
he hoisted up mto the saddles, to be foUowed up the stony 
paths, yea to the very suminit of Monte Tibeno, y o 

sistent beggar-women of Capri, with sticks in their sinewy au 

Quieted by the fact that the dead old Gentleman from San 
h'rancisco, who had mtended to be one of the p ^ 

hut who had only succeeded in frightening ^ 

reminder of death, was now being slupped to Naples, the happy 
tourists stiU slept soundly, the island was still qmct, the shops 
m the httle town not yet open Only fish and greens were inn 
sold in the tmy piazza, only simple folk were presen 
amongst them, as usual wthout occupation, the tall old Imat- 
man Lorenzo, thorough debauchee and -liandsome , 

famous aU over Italy, model for many a picture lie uhca > 

^old for a trifle two lobsters which he liad caug i ° ’ 

“ud winch were rustling in the apron of the cook of that \c«y 
some hotel where the family from San Francisco had spent the 
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then his wife, , large and heavy and completely dressed for’: 
dinner, her mouth opened round with terror. But by that time : 
he had already ceased rolling his head. !‘- 

In a quarter of an hour the hotel settled down somehow or * 
other. But the evening was ruined. The guests, returning to the 
d inin g-room, finished their dinner in silence, with a look of ^ 
injury on their faces, whilst the proprietor went from one to ; 
another, shrugging his shoulders in hopeless and natural irrita- - 
tion, feehng himself guilty through no fault of his own, assuring 
everybody that he perfectly realised “ how disagreeable this is, 
and ^ving his word that he would take “ every possible measure 
within his power” to remove the trouble. The tarantella had s 
to be cancelled, the superfluous lights were switched off, niost|v 
of the guests went to the bar, and soon the house became so ^ 
quiet that the ticking of the clock was heard distinctly in the . 
hall, where the lonely parrot woodenly muttered something as , 
he bustled about in his cage preparatory to going to sleep, and 
managed to fall asleep at length with his paw absurdly suS'\, 
pended from the little upper perch. . . . The Gentleman froni,^^ 
San Francisco lay on a cheap iron bed under coarse blanket^*;, 
on to which fell a dim light from, the obscure electric lamp 
the ceiling. An ice-bag shd down on his wet cold forehead; bis ; 
blue, already lifeless face grew gradually cold; the hoarse bub'^. 
4^11^ wbich came from his open mouth, where the gleam of 
^ weak. The Gentleman from San Francis<^'t' 

^ TT-° onger; he was no more — something else lay in bi\ 
place. I^sjvtfe,_his daughter, the doctor, and the servants stood.; 

1? ^ dully. Suddenly that which they feared and^; 

under tVie' rattling ceased. And slowly, slowly;,j; 

his feature^ ^ pallor spread over the face of the deceased,;^'* 
' a transparent . . . 

to him. The ^ I’aorto!” -whispered the doctor 

affair. The raised his shoulders, as if it were not bb|^.| 

approached^n^ whose cheeks tears were slowly tricklingt^^i 

deceased should 


but coldly" replied the proprietor, politely^ 

my and not m English, but in Vi TTrroO 


nglish, but in French. He was no longon 
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mterested m the trifling sum the guests from San Francisco 
would leave at his cash deik. “That is absolutely impossible,” 
Adding by way of explanation, that he valued that smte of 
rooms highly, and that should he accede to madame’s request, 
the news would be known all over Capri and no-one would take 
the suite aftenyards. 

The young lady, who had glanced at him strangely all the 
tune, now sat down in a chair and sobbed, with her handker- 
chief to her mouth. The elder lady’s tears dried at once, her 
face flared up. Eaismg her voice and using her own language 
she began to insist, unable to beheve that the respect for them 
had gone already. The manager cut her short with pohte 
dignity. “If madame does not like the ways of the hotel, he 
dare not detain her.” And he announced decisively that the 
corpse must be removed at dawn, the pohce had already been 
notified, and an official would arrive presently to attend to the 
necessary formahties. “Is it possible to get a plam coffin?” 
®wdame asked. Unfortunately not! Impossible! And there was 
^ tune to make one. It would have to be arranged somehow 
Yes, the English soda-water came m large strong boxes — if 
the divisions were removed. 

The whole hotel was asleep. The window of No. 48 was open, 
^ ^ comer of the garden where, under a high stone wall 
^ ficd with broken glass, grew a battered banana tree. The 
^ht was turned off, the door locked, the room deserted. The 
eceased remained m the darkness, blue stars glanced at hun 
cm the black sky, a cricket started to chirp with sad careless- 
ness m the wall . . Out m the dimly-ht corridor two chamber- 
^ids were seated m a lyindow-sill, mendmg something. 

Tuigi, in shppers, mth a heap of clothes m his hand. 
Pronto?” he asked, m a smgmg whisper, mdicatmg with 
the dreadful door at the end of the corridor Then giving 
s ight Wave thither with his free hand. “Patenzal” he shouted 
^ a whisper, as though sending off a tram. The chambermaids, 

■ ^th noiseless laufjhter, dropped their heads on each 

other’s shoulders. 

hi Lmgi went to the very door, tapped, and cocking 

_ head on onp m a subdued tone: 


‘Ha 


on one side asked respectfully, m a subdued 
suonato. Signore?” 
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Then contracting his throat and shoving out his jaw, lie 
answered himself in a grating, drawUng, mournful voice, wliich 
seemed to come from behind the door: 

''Yes, come in. ...” 

When the dawn grew white at the window of No. 43, and a 
damp wind began rustling the tattered fronds of the banana 
tree; as the blue sky of morning lifted and unfolded over Capri, 
and Monte Solaro, pure and distinct, grew golden, catcliing the 
sun which was rising beyond the far-off blue mountains of Italy? 
just as the labourers who were mending the paths of the 
islands for the tourists came out for work, a long box was 
carried into room No. 43. Soon this box weighed heavily, and 
it painfully pressed the knees of the porter who was carrying 
It m a one-horse cab down the winding white high-road, between 
stone walls and vineyards, down, down the face of Capri to the 
sea. The ^iver, a weakly Httle fellow with reddened eyes,' in a 
mtle old j^acket with sleeves too short and bursting boots, kept 
nog^g his wiry small horse that was decorated in Sieffian 
lasmon,^ Its harness tinkling with busy little beUs and fringed 
mges of scarlet wool, the high saddle-peak gleaming 
tufted with colour, and a yard-loUg plume 
Tu P®ny s cropped head from between the ears. 

Ue cabby had spent the whole night playing dice in the inn, 

bv ^ ^ er the eff'ects of drink. Silent, he was depressed 
aLv debauchery and vice: by the fact that he gambled 

nocke'tc h»it ^^ 4 - all those copper coins with which his 

But four lire, forty centesimi- 

under the°i?'^^- In such air, with the sea all round, 

recrains hi ^ ^ headaches evaporate, and man soon 

ttds unexnectf^f^^f ness. Moreover, the cabby was cheered by 
man from making out of some Gentle- 

in a box at the bTck^^The'litt? dead head 

beetle on the tpr. i t,* steamer, which lay like a water- 

Naples, was alrra^v blueness which brims the bay of 

resounded anain clfe hoots, and this tooting 

each rid® TZ.tl ^ Each contour, 

it was as if there*^ ^ clearly visible in every direction, 

the porter 1 ac t ““ ^‘““'’Pbere at aU. Near the beach 

rter m the cab wc^s overtaken by the head porter dashing 
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down an infinitely long round tunnel lit up and brilliant like 
a gigantic gun-barrel, along which slowly, with a regularity 
crushing to the human soul, revolved a gigantic shaft, precisely 
like a living monster coiling and uncoiling its endless length 
down the tunnel, sliding on its bed of oil. The middle of the 
Atlantis, the warm, luxurious cabins, dining-rooms, halls, 
shed light and joy, buzzed with the chatter of an elegant crowd, 
was fragrant with fresh flowers, and quivered with the sounds 
of a string orchestra. And again amidst that crowd, amidst 
the brilliance of lights, silks, diamonds, and bare feminine 
shoulders, a slim and supple pair of hired lovers painfully 
writhed and at moments convulsively clashed. A sinfully 
discreet, pretty girl with lowered lashes and hair innocently 
jessed, and a tallish young man with black hair looking as 
if it were glued on, pale with powder, and wearing the most 
elegant patent-leather shoes and a narrow, long-tailed dress 
coat, a beau resembling an enormous leech. And no-one knew 
that this couple had long since grown weary of shamly tor- 
mentmg themselves with their beatific love-tortures, to the 
so^d of bawdy-sad music; nor did anyone know of that thing 
winch lay deep, deep below at the very bottom of the dark 
hold, near the gloomy and sulfary bowels of the ship that was 
so gravely overcommg the darkness, the ocean, the bhzzard 
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On tlie Day of the Crucifixion 

K 

O n that terrible day, when the universal injustice was 
committed and Jesus Chnst was crucified m Golgotha 
among robbers — on that day, from early morning, 
Ben-Tovit, a tradesman of Jerusalem, suffered from an unen- 
durable toothache. TJis toothache had commenced on the day 
before, toward evenmg; at first his right jaw started to pam 
turn, and one tooth, the nght one next the ^visdom tooth, 
seemed to have risen somewhat, and when his tongue touched 
the tooth, he felt a shghtly painful sensation. After supper, 
however, his toothache had passed, and Ben-Tovit lmd for- 
gotten all about it— he had made a profitable deal on that day, 
bad bartered an old donkey for a young, strong one, so he was 
very cheerful and paid no heed to any ominous sign. 

And he slept very soundly But just before day rea some 
thmg began to disturb him, as if someone were ca g on 
a Very important matter, and when Ben-Tovit awo 'c angn y, 
bis teeth were aching, aching openly and mahcious y, cai^mg 
him an acute, drilling pam. And be could no 
whether it was only the same tooth that ha ae 
previous day, or whether others had joined that tooth, - 
Tovit’s entire mouth and his head were filled with tcmble sen- 
sations of pain, as though he had been force c ® 
sands of sharp, red-hot nails. He took some water into 
mouth from an earthen jug— for a minute the acutcne^ of 
pain subsided, his teeth twitched and swaye c » 

and this sensation was even pleasant as compare ^i 
other . , , 

Ben-Tovit lay do'vvn agam, recalled his aew v 

thought how happy he would hayc been if not for his toothache 
and he wanted to fall asleep. But the water was warm, an 
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night. And now Lorenzo could stand calmly till evening, with 
a majestic air showing off his rags and gazing round, holding 
his clay pipe with its long reed mouth-piece in his hand, and 
letting his scarlet bonnet shp over one ear. For as a matter of 
fact he received a salary from the httle town, from the com- 
mune which found it profitable to pay him to stand about and, 
make a picturesque figure — as everybody knows. . . . Down the 
precipices of Monte Solaro, down the stony little stairs cut in 
the rock of the old Phoenician road came two Abruzzi moun- 
taineers, descending from Anacapri. One carried a bagpipe 
under his leather cloak, a large goat skin with two little pipes; 
the other had a sort of wooden flute. They descended, and the 
woe land,^ joyous, was sunny beneath them. They saw the 
^ 4-?* heaving shoulder of the island, which lay almost entirely 
a hen feet, swimming in the fairy blueness of the water, 
burning mormng vapours rose over the sea to the east, under a 
da^^hng sun whieh already burned hot as it rose higher and 
there, far off, the dimly cerulean masses of Italy, 
wrv mountains, still wavered blue as if in the 

s mornmg, in a beauty no words can express. . . . Halfway 
rn-i 1 ‘ ^ ^ccnt the pipers slackened their pace. Above the. 

Solaro stood the^ 

snow-whit-p ° ^ upon her, giving her a splendour of 

weathers *1^ ’^^™ont, and royal crown rusty from all 

ttreterna! anVw heaven, to 

pil-em Wa «?eiS p^h^ 

to the mominrr in tt t joyous praises to the sun, 

all who bullerln +1 ’ ^maculate, who would intercede for 

born of nil lovely world, and to Him, 

shepherd’s hut in th?^f caves of Bethlehem, in a lowly 
u . Judean land. 

returnin-!\om/ to Francisco was 

»-^vingX,,rmb"creclTmr 

Hf-Wet, alter a week’s van much human 

•t'.'dher, it w.ls carried jii 1 * *■ l^^om one warehouse to 

^htrh vo ^hfut a time a^ro^a T same renowned vessel 

hnu to the Old Wodd honour, had borne 

ona, AJut now he was to be hidden far 
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from the knowledge of the voyagers Closed m a tar-coated 
cofBn, he was lowered deep mto the vessel’s dark hold And 
agam, agam the ship set out on the long voyage. She passed at 
mght near Capn, and to -those who were lookmg out from the 
island, sad seemed the hghts of the ship slowly hidmg them- 
selves m the sea’s darkness. But there aboard .the hner, m the 
bright halls shming with hghts and marble, gay dancmg filled 
the evemng, as usual. . . . 

The second evemng, and the third evemng, still they danced, 
amid a storm that swept over the ocean, boonung like a funeral 
service, rolhng up mountams of mourmng darkness sdvered 
with foam. Through the snow the numerous fiery ej^es of the 
ship were hardly visible to the Devil who watched from the 
rocks of Gibraltar, from the stony gateway of two worlds, 
peermg after the vessel as she disappeared mto the mght and 
storm The Devil was huge as a ehff But huger stiU was the 
hner, many storeyed, many funnelled, created by the presump- 
tion of the New Man with the old heart The bhzzard smote the 
nggmg and the funnels, and whitened the ship with snow, but 
she was endurmg, firm, majestic — and horrible On t e top- 
most deck rose lonely amongst the snowy whirlwind the cosy 
and dim quarters where lay the heavy master of the ship, he 
who was like a pagan idol, sunk now m a hgbt, uneasy s um tn. 
Through his sleep he heard the sombre howl and furious screech- 
mgs of the snen, muffled by the bhzzard. But agam he reas- 
sured himself by the nearness of that ■which stood e in us 
wall, and was m the last resort incomprehensible to 
the large, apparently armoured cabm which was now an en 
filled with a mysterious rumbimg, throbbmg, an crac g o 
blue fires that fired up explosive around the pale free of the 
telegraphist who, with a metal hoop fixed on aa > ^ 
aagerly strammg to catch the dim voices of vesse w c i P 
to hun from hundreds of miles away. In the depths, m t 
under-water womb of the Atlantis, steel glimmered and stean 
wheezed, and huge m&ses of machinery and t dim 

boilers dripped with water and oil, as the motion o n;,), 

Was steadily cooked m this vast kitchen heated by hcll^^ 
furnaces from beneath. Here bubbled in their uw u , 

f^tion the powers which were bein^ transnutte » 
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down an infinitely long round tunnel lit up and Indliaiit hke 
a gigantic gun-barrel, along which j,lov.dy, with a ri-gularify 
crushing to the human soul, revolved a gigantic ^haft, preri'jcly 
like a living monster coiling and uncoiling its cndlt”>,> length 
own the tunnel, sliding on its bed of oil. 'fhc mifldlc uf the 
Jtlcuiiis, the warm, luxurious cabins, dining-rooms, halls 
s e ight and joy, buzzed w'iLh tlie chatter of iiu elegant crowil, 
was fragrant with Iresh flowers, and quivered with the sounds 
of a string orchestra. And again amidst that crowd, amidst 
le r liance of lights, silks, diamonds, and bare ftminiue 
s oulders, a slim and supple pair of hired lovers painfully 
writiied and at moments convulsively clashed. A sinfullv 
discreet, pretty girl with lowered lashes and hair innocently 
jessed, and a tallish young man with black hair looking as 
glued on, pale with pow'dcr, and wearing the most 
patent-leather shoes and a narrow, long-tailetl dress 
fZ} embling an enormous leech. And no-one knew 

grown weary of shandy tor- 
soiinrl with their beatific love-tortures, to the 

which in-ir music; nor did anyone know of that thing 

hold deep below at the very bottom of the dark 

so aravpW ^ the sliip that was 

.ravely overeommg the darkness, the ocean, the blizzard. . . . 
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On the Day of the Crucifixion 


O n that terrible day, when the universal injustice was 
committed and Jesus Christ was crucified m Golgotha 
among robbers — on that day, from early raornmg, 
Ben-Tovit, a tradesman of Jerusalem, suffered from an unen- 
durable toothache. His toothache had commenced on the day 
before, toward evemng, at first his nght jaw started to pam 
bun, and one tooth, the right one next the wisdom tooth, 
seemed to have risen somewhat, and when his tongue touched 
the tooth, he felt a slightly painful sensation After supper, 
however, his toothache had passed, and Ben-Tovit had for- 
gotten all about it — he had made a profitable deal on that day, 
had bartered an old donkey for a young, strong one, so he was 
Very cheerful and paid no heed to any ominous sign 
And he slept very soundly But just before daybreak some- 
tfung began to disturb him, as if someone were calhng h i m on 
a very important matter, and when Ben-Tovit awoke angrily, 
his teeth were aching, achmg openly and maheiously, causing 
him an acute, drilhng pain And he could no longer imderstand 
whether it was only the same tooth that had ached on the 
previous day, or whether others had joined that tooth, Ben- 
Tovit’s entire mouth and his head were filled with terrible sen- 
sations of pam, as though he had been forced to chew thou- 
sands of sharp, red-hot nails He took some water into his 
mouth from an earthen jug — for a mmute the acuteness of the 
pam subsided, his teeth twitched and swayed hke a wave, 
and this sensation was even pleasant as compared with the 
other. 

Ben-Tovit lay down agam, recalled his new donkey, and 
thought how happy he would have been if not for his toothache, 
and he wanted to fall asleep But the water was warm, and five 
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minutes later his toothache began to rage more severely than 
ever; Ben-Tovit sat up in his bed and swayed back and forth 
like a pendulum. His face became wrinkled and seemed to have 
shrunk, and a drop of cold perspiration was hanging on his 
nose, which had turned pale from his sulferings. Thus, ^swaying 
back and forth and groaning for pain, lie met the first rays of 
the sun, which was destined to see Golgotha and the three 
crosses, and grow dim from horror and sorrow. 

Ben-Tovit was a good and kind man, who hated any injus- 
tice, but when his wife awoke he said many unpleasant things 
to her, opening his mouth with difficulty, and he complained 
t t he was left alone, like a jaclcal, to groan and writhe for 
pain. BQs wife met the undeserved reproaches patiently, for she 
toew that they came not from an angry heart— and she brought 
him numerous good remedies: rats’ litter to be applied to his 
c eciS, some strong liquid in which a scorpion was preserved, 
f ^ ^ chip of the tablets that Moses had broken. He began 
o teel a little better from the rats’ litter, but not for long, also 

om e hquid and the stone, but the pain returned each time 
with renewed intensity. 

moments of rest, Ben-Tovit consoled himself 
anrl v.^ little donkey, and he dreamed of him, 

1 moaned, scolded his wife, and threa- 

subsiflp^TT^L' against a rock if the pain should not 

hote ^ ^ ^°^th on the hat roof of his 

close to t>ip ^^per to the other, feeUng ashamed to come 
with a keroli^pf stteet, for his head was tied around 

Na^reTh^n-T.^ ^ ^bout Jesus of 

face wrinkled bntTh ’ listened to them for a while, his 

them away. He was a^Mnd ^ angrdy and chased 

he was anvrv at tt./^ r an and he loved children, but now 

in the street, and on tbp large crowd had gathered 

looking curiiusly at B-n^Tovit nothing and 

with a kerchief like a woman’ ^ around 

dive^r^u!”^^ leading robbers there. Perhaps that will 
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“Let me alone. Don’t you see how I am suffermg?” Ben- 
Tovit answered angrily. 

But there was a vague promise m his wife’s words that there 
might be a relief for his toothache, so he walked over to the 
parapet unwdhngly. Bendmg his head on one side, closmg 
one eye, and supportmg his cheek with his hand, his face 
assumed a "squeamish, weeping expression, and he looked 
doivn to the street. 

On the narrow street, going uphill, an enormous crowd was 
moving forivard in disorder, covered with dust and shoutmg 
uninterruptedly. In the middle of the crowd walked the 
cnmmals, bendmg down imder the weight of then* crosses, 
and over them the scourges of the Roman soldiers ,were wng- 
ghng about hke black snakes. One of the men, he of the long 
hght hair, m a torn blood-stamed cloak, stumbled over a stone 
which was thrown under his feet, and he fell. The shoutmg 
grew louder, and the crowd, like coloured sea water, closed m 
about the man on the ground. Ben-Tovit suddenly shuddered 
for pain; h'e felt as though someone had pierced a red-hot 
needle mto his tooth and turned it there, he groped and 
Walked away from the parapet, angry and squeamishly indif- 
ferent. 

“How they are shoutmgl” he said enviously, pictarmg to 
Imnself them -wide-open mouths with strong, healthy teeth, 
and how he himself would have shouted if he had we 
This mtensified his toothache, and he shook his muffled head 


frequently, and roared. “Moo-Moo ...” 

“ They say that He restored sight to the bhnd, ^id hw wife, 
who remamed standing at the parapet, and she 
httle cobblestone near the place where Jesus, Y n 

whips, was mo-vmg slowly. » 

“Of course, of coursel He should have cured my toothache, 
rephed Ben-Tovit iromcaUy, and he added bitterly mth irnte- 
tion. “What dust they have kicked upl Like a herd of ^ttlel 
They should aU be driven away with a stick! Take me down, 

Sarah!” 

The wife proved to be right. The spectacle had chverted 
Ben-Tovit slightly— perhaps it was the rats ^er that ha 
helped after all — he succeeded m fallmg asleep. When e awo 'e. 
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^ toothache had passed almost entirely, and only a little 
inflammation had formed over his right jaw. His wife told him 
that it was not noticeable at all, but Ben-Tovit smiled cun- 
iiiiigly ^he knew how kind-hearted his wife was and how fond 
she was of teUing him pleasant things. 

Samuel, the tanner, a neighbour of Ben-Tovit’s, came in, and 
en-Tovit led him to see the new little donkey and hstened 
proudly to the warm praises for himself and his animal. 

en, at the request of the curious Sarah, the three went to 
o g^ a to see the people who had been crucified. On the way 
'^^4. told Samuel in detail how he had felt a pain in his 
*1.1 ^ before, and how he awoke at night with a 

® foothache. To illustrate it he made a martyr’s face, 
c shook his head, and groaned while the grey- 

nodded his head compassionately. 

UJa, how painful it must have been!” 

pleased with Samuel’s attitude, and he 
first ^ ^ ory to him, then went back to the past, when his 

conv<»rcc»+‘^^^ side. Thus, absorbed in a lively 

desti reached Golgotha. The sun, which was 

alreadv that terrible day, had 

purnie red distant hills, and in the west a narrow, 

S ^tain of blood. The crosses 

the foot of the ^ddiri^s1^wtor£i*1" hackgronnd, and at 
indistinctly. white kneeling figures were seen 

after a glance at th^ growing chilly, and 

the arm and carefuUv took Samuel by 

He felt that he was particularT^i ^lirection of his house, 

eager to finish the story of hU 
Ben-Tovit made a mTr^^f 

skilfuUy, while Samuel^oHrlpS^’ ^ groaned 

exclamations from timp + eompassionately and uttered 
defiles, out of the distant k from the deep, narrow 

It seemed as though t. ’ , plains, rose the black night, 

the great erime of the earth from the view of heaven 
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A Werewolf of the Steppe 


R amazan, the nmth month of the lunar year, was m its 
last days On^a clear morning the mountains of the 
k. steppe showed, like the tall blue tents of giant nomads 
The steppe wavered, the road became uneven, the pail of water, 
tied to the shaft of our waggon, splashed and tinkled. 

“This 13 the backbone of the earth, the land of Arka, said 
Isaac. 

Happy land! Here the mutton is fat and the koumiss mtoxi- 
cating, — it IS the best land in the world for shepherds 
Seven tents at the foot of the mountam, as it were, seven 
white birds, slept, hiding their heads among their wmgs By the 
Well, laid round with stones, a girl is sittmg and shearing a 
sheep. 

“Will Janas take us m?” we ask, just as the heathen had 
^ked Abraham'in the land of Canaan 
“He’ll take you in . . .” 

Here he is, a grey-haired old man, commg out of the tent with 
two of his sons. The old man puts his hand to his heart 
His hands are healthy. His feet are healthy His sheep are 
healthy, their camels, their horses — they are all healt y, just 
^ ours are Thank God, amen! 

His sons are hftmg the tent door of felt The father, bowing, 
bids us enter, a gurl, with tinfclmg trinkets, is runmng to the 
Well to shear the sheep , 

Inside the shepherds’ tent you feel as though you were mside 
a balloon, and there is even an openmg at the top which 
niay be opened or closed , , 

Above may be seen a circle of blue sky,* below on the ^onnd 
are three black burnt stones and a log — it is the heMth Betaid 
the hearth, just opposite the entrance, facmg the Caaba, there 
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like a star. Now that eye was surely meeting with other like 
narrow dark eyes® There all the women have gathered, you 
can hear them whisper, — and the Arab, like a werewolf of ihc 
steppe, becomes transformed from the tiniest thing into the 
head of a pin, from a genie into the terrible albasti.^ Who 
Imows? It may be, the s^ell of the Black Arab is working 
right here, among the bushes, ready to stop the kisses of loving 
couples; it may be, the childless wife, preparing to spend the 
night in the holy mountains, has had her chaste thoughts con- 
founded? 


But it all ended simply. 

Someone asked; 

“Has the guest a father?” 

All were overjoyed at the sunple question and moved nearer. 
“Yes, he has a father.” 

“And a mother?” 

Yes. He has also a mother, and brothers, and sisters, and 
a grandmother, and a grandfather, just as you have in the 
steppes and as it is written in the holy books; Abraham begot 
Isaac, Isaac begot Jacob.” 

“Are they all Uving?” 

are hving, and all are living in Petersburg.” 

^ rejoices the old man, who resembles Abraham. 

, How many houses are there in Petersburg?” 

Thousands!” 

“Oh!” broke the happy cry from the open mouths. 

And are there sheep in Petersburg?” asked Abraham. 

steppe bursi.”"* 

“How so?” 

“They haven’t fat tails, but tails like goats.” 

into'tLL^opL mouth^t?wUt°™h*'^^ interpretM 

under the broad gowns IdndleA*^ 
exploded into fra^^ts^^^^h Is 

i?, The one who had fallen asleen on steppe! 

up. Rubbing his eyes, he asks what his h^p^ened'''*”'^ 

yellow-haired sterile woman the en 
cliildren, and capable of working a speU onSj women desiring 
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. They anbucr him: 

“In Petersburg the bhcep don’t have fat tails, but slender tails 
hke goatf.” 

Js_IIe falls back on the pdlow in convulsions, hke one mown 
'down They all fall backward on their spines, holding theur 
stomachs, all. the thin man jvith the copper-red face, the big- 
, bellied man with the mice-Liils, and the robust man who 
resembles lum, and the man with the seal-hke head, and the 
clever young man with the split beard, and Abraham, and even 
Isaac, They raise themselves, glance at their guest and agam 
fall back, and shake their gowns with their stomachs. He who 
,can moves nearer and caresses the good-natured man, only a 
little while before the mysterious, terrible Arab. 

■'I And one can hear behind the thin walls, the coins tinkle 
sgainst the scythes. The lovmg couples in the bushes are no 
, longer afraid. No longer do thoughts confound the childless 
^;Wives ready for a journey among the holy mountains. He is 
'^ot terrible, this Black iVrab, and it is as if he had hved here 

Iways, thousands and thousands of years 
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is a rug spread out for the guest; here also, beside the rug, 
feather-grass grows. Things are hanging all around. 

The host himself gives water to his guest to wash his hands. 
/His sons are holding the towels ready. One of them looks at the 
guest with sharp insolent eyes; the other is more noticeable for 
his naked yellow feet which give the impression of goodness 
and for his disheveUed heap of hair. The Bible comes to mind: 
Cain was a tiller of the soil, Abel a shepherd. 

The sun stiU shines on the steppe: when the door of felt is 
lifted and some one enters, one’s eyes are blinded, and after- 
wards for a long time there float before them violet-radiant 
s opes and fiery horses. One by one the kinsmen of the host enter, 
an cme is like unto the other. One enters and sits down, cross- 
) by the hearth; another enters and sits down; and it 
se^s as if someone were reading from a big ancient book: 
Abraham begot Isaac, Isaac begot Jacob . . . 

closely, they are not aU alike; one, a very 
cTvi ^ such a small seal-like head; another has 

mouse-hke tails hanging from his upper hp; a third 

is bitten short, a fourth 

Tiif. ^^11^ stature than the others, and his face is copper-red.' 

^ between the bed and the oxen-yoke, 

and look at the guest in silence. 

nomTd^ month now I have wandered in the steppe on 

Black Arnlf with me has wandered my double, the 

has snrpnri land to the other. Long Ear 

but whither— Ti presence. He is on his way from Mecca, 

“Where is ^ows. Now, at last, he has strayed hither, 

vv nere IS the Arab going?” 

the stranger!^ steppe are fixed on 

half open mouth aq f white sharp tooth ghstens from a 
he is madrof And % ^ i^to the Arab, to see what 

so intentlv and sn ^ sitting ever so close, and looks 
pillow and snores he drops back on to the 

Enough of • • • 

not an iVjab!” 

‘Hc-ohi Allah! fellow with the seal-like head. 

^ ^ Arab!” said the others. 


It ' 
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And they all opened their mouths wide. 

“Who IS he then? What does he want?”* ^ ^ 

“He does not want anything,” explains Isaac. es a 
scholar, he takes nothmg from the steppe, neither any g 

hard nor anythmg soft, neither anything bitter nor anyt g 

salt ” 

“Ee-oh, Khoodaili— Is li not the spirit of our forefathers, 

aoorakhV’ 

“No. He eats biscmts, drmks tea, asks about the grass, tHe 
sheep, the stars, the songs. He hunts, does his own cookmg, 
eats hke, the Kirghis, with his hands; he does not pray to- 
God. . , ” 

“He’s a robber!” whispers the thick-set feUow with the 

mice-tails on his upper hp. , «t> uu 

“He’s not a robbS” Isaac says reassurmgly. ^ ^ 

wicked people, and this scholar from Petersburg is g 

i 3 

“H^'he a soft finger on his right hand?” ^ks other 
robust feUow with the bitten-off mice-tails on his 
The allusion is to Khidar, beggar and holy man, whose big 
"iger on his right hand is qmte bonele^ if is 

They aU look at my hand, they touch the ^ 

aite hard The guest is not an Arab, nor an aoora , 
ibber, nor a holy man, „ 

Isaac expostulates with them for an Rlack Arab 

ices redden, the eyes burn, but the riddle o 
imams uns olved. 

They go on ■chattermg 

“Jock! No, It’s not clear at aU'” tlie'ten' 

New people, and still more new people, ^/iter the ton 
11 take-up seats by the hearth, look on, ask question. 

n chattermg ,, 

“Jock! No it’s not clear at aui 
The feltl;r of the tent is sbghUy -avermg som^ 
s diggm- a smaU hole m it, and l^fore long ^ "ar 
s to be seen gleammg through it If you look 
mnishes, when you stop looking, ! |^*^PP^ 
peeped his fill, and disappeared; the little hole 

1 O Lord, 
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as he obs^ed this something struck him on the back of his 
Head and brought him to his knees, and he murmured distinctly: 
tins is the end of us!** 

o drew in his head into his shoulders, like a turtle, 

n ® re c e out his legs. He lay flat upon his face; he felt 

of\Irser^^ strongly of the water 

^ work his hands round^mder him, but they were 
Til rope resisted his most desperate efforts, 

^ept beating him, except for brief interjections, in 
c^ an d it in earnest, as if they were killing a pig. 

flfi A .^7 able to tell where it hurt him most: 

erwar s, it pained equally, no matter where they struck. He 
merely fitted his teeth and swaUowed spittle., 
m-.i ^ ^ outcries of Semyon could no longer be heard. 

“ they’ve killed him!” and drew his head in 
her. But Manolati still managed to make himself heard. 
Agam and again he cried; 

On'to^f' wffl! . . . They will! . • • 

Titkov had time to think about him: “He’s a tough one 

hie 11 have to get it a hundred times! . . 

Then, suddenly, he was hit on his right arm, so hard, the pain 
went to his head, and was hit again on the head, so he eeased 
to near JManolati and everything else. 


The cold woke him. 

He was wet from head to foot. 

He could not at once recall what had 1. 
remembered the weU, and the CossaeV him: then 

beaten him. He thought;' “They haTr^+i,^^^ *bey had 

well!” But quickly corrected himself- 

would have to be cleaned out afterw* ^be well? H 

And, opening the eye which was hiffhS^^t * * *” 

the other, he saw the wet tawny poij^+ ^°ove the ground than 
very nose, and understood someon^s au*+ ^ almost at his 
“Eheh! . • . This devil’a still alive!” ^ S°°d-natured words; 
Then he heard another voice: 
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“The gypsy, too, is stirring!” 

He scarcely had time to think that men had come o eir 
rescue when the boot, with a hard crack, struck him just un er 
his eyes. 

Again he lowered his face and drew in his head. 

“On top!” came the stertorous sound somewhere near 

ilanolati. , 

Then they began to hammer with their boots, an som 
heavy sprang on his back a;id jumped up an own , 

Titkov tightened Ins stomach, but the J 

with their sharp pomts tore the skm from his ari^. • • ’ 

the other arm, as yet unhurt, cracked above the wnst under 

the onslaught. , .t. 

Titkov was in the act of moistenmg his bps with his tongue 

when he ceased to feel. , hodv 

Once more they poured ice-cold well-wa 
Agam he opened one eye — the other was ^ e ^ 
open— and agam he saw the huge wet pomt o natemal 
They turned him over. Someone’s beard, as i P 

one, bent over hun, and he murmured mto it 

TheJ'TiSuitkneously, a deafenmg ^ncord 
“ Ah^el ... The devd himself! . The gpsy, and the other, 

have pegged out, but this one’s stall ' fragments of 

He lay thus for a few moments and saw 
beards, and red noses, and, as if the men were ^ot 
who had been trymg to beat him to death, e ga 

“A dnnk brothers!” . his teeth 

Then, above his eye, a fist a httle distress 

Someone asked, with astomstoent anathema! 

“Where did he get it aU? The strength of an an 

And no matter how Titkov braeed his stomaeh, he felt the 

lato^ the ’three bodies near the weU were 

motionless , ^ .i+onilv and blew 

The Cossacks washed, coughed m 
their noses, as they did m the morning through it 

wetted his hair and drew a smaU metal comb througn 
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^ of assuiai^^' 

ne man beats another ^^other, tvbo® I*' V 

He may even entertam a fear that tn . 1 




e may even entertain a tear frick h-v 

is heating, should sudderiy pM ^ tn^ 

TTe Eeats kis victim with, the higgc 
thfLaher observes and weighs the 

The smaller whispers: “Enoughl , ^gtop itl’’ 

bigger goes on heating, hut niore^f ’ wit^ 

Th! smaller, at last, commands: “ Stop ^ho di? ^ 

an instant takes the place of the indignant hn ^ 

heating walks away, outwar^y rig 

inwardly sometimes even ashamed. ,,^own to it* 

Not so the crowd. Delicate not discn^, 

a crowd shouts, it does not shout hut l-^^^^yone 

hut pronounces; does not heat hut p -Ip affain. 

the crowd has heaten knows he wih not n § viUag^ 

And Feodor— Feodor Titkov, and inc^^v 

Ouriupinskaya — ^knew this. He was of ^ ow face, ^ 

spicuous, hut compact of hody and with rig gg’ 
young and slenderish, his small eyes not se in angn^ 

hut resting, as it Vere, on the immediate surtace o 

cheeks. . -Ressarahi® 

But he saw, as did another comrade, Manofa i, g. and 
gypsy, whose dark face was marked with whi ® .. J oth^ 

third, a cohhler from Akhtirka, named Karayanc 
wise comrade Semyon, a lugubrious fellow with cave 
loud voice and eyes which shone. _ ^qxj] 

vere seized in the village and their 
id curtly: 
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They replied with equal curtness: 

“Bolsheviks.” • 

And Manolati, only stretching out his neck, added vehe- 
mently 

“Never mindl Just wait and see We’ll be on top yeti 

Then they were led to a well with a very high crane on it, 
and no-one shouted nor mocked at them; only a thick dust 
rose from heavy boots, and someone sneezed, or coughed, or 
spat. Now Cossack women appeared on either side, standmg 
by their homes, and scampermg small boys. 

Just before he had been caught here at work, Titkov had 
been eatmg a herrmg, and hadn’t had time to quench his 
thirst; then, with his comrades, he was locked for the mght m 


a ham. 

The day had been very hot and he craved water. As he 
approached the well, he felt with his whole compact, j’^oben 
body that he was bemg led precisely where he needed e 
‘ led, and his eyes sought the pad. 

The pad was large enough to be a tub, and stood, m i p 
pened, vnth its wet-gleanung ch^n, on the well s e an e 
could not take his eyes from it. 

They were near it now; it was full to the brim omeone 
bad ]ust given his horse a drmk and had refilled e p , 
the horse wouldn’t drink any more. . 

Around the well the sand was damp, th^e w^ a amc 
cattle A gad-fly settled on TitkoVs cheek; he go n o i y 
Wiping his face agamst his left shoulder, never °bcc r^o^n 
bis gaze from the paiP When they had come to a halt, he said. 
Without pleadmg, but simply yet audibly 
“Comrades, let us have a dnnkl” 

To this the Cossack nearest to him, a re - ear 
With blue veins on his nose and wet locks showmg un 


^P. responded no less simply. , ^ t i ™ 

“Drink to your content I ’’—and vigorously struck hm 
tbe cheek from which the gad-fly had just ^en b^usbed ofl ^ 
And at the same moment he saw that t ey 
iown comrade Semyon, whose feet, m the upset la^ed n 
“Wn; and it seemed to him that Manolati’s dmk b^d 
upward, above the other heads, as if it actuaUy^ew; and J 
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as he observed this something struck him on the back of his 
head and brought him to his knees, and he murmured distinctly: 
bo this is the end of us!” 

■And he drew in his head into his shoulders, like a turtlC} 

and stretched out his legs. He lay flat upon his face; he felt 

de wet sand upon his lips, and it smelt strongly of the water 
oi horses. ^ 

He tned to work his hands round under him, but they were 
f rope resisted his most desperate efibrts. 

interjections, in 

At fi if were killmg a pig. 

afttL?,? where it hurt him most: 

merelv trrilt equally, no matter where they struck. He 

T?J swaUowed spittle.. 

Tiftov could no longer be heard, 

tew Bu 5 M T ” “d d^cw his head in 

Again and agai^“wiedf 

Or?opf. *°P will! . . . They wiU! . . • 

hJu‘ W e to S"t° atout him: “He’s a tough one. . . • 

went to his heS^’ 
to hear .lan^:!:?; Tnd 

* * * . 

The cold woke him. 

He Tom f°°t- 

remembered the happened to him: then 

beaten him. He SgS .^Th 

^ell!” But quickly coSlV ^ thrown me into the 
would have to be cleaned ^ J^^self: “Why soil the well? It 

And, opening the ev^w T ^^^erwards ” 

other, he slw tS^e^? 

^ ory nose, and understoorl c point of a boot almost at his 
nearci another voice: 
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“The gypsy, too, is stirruig!” to their 

He scSy Imd time to ttot that men '>»d « 
rceeue tthcn il,e boot, with a Imrd crnek, struck hm just uml 

h] $ eves. 1 j 

Again he lowered his face and drew in Ins ^ 

“On top!” came the stertorous sound somewhere n 

ilanolati. 4.1, Vinntq and someone 

Then they began to hammer with ^ 

heavy sprang on his back apd iron-shod heels 

Titkov tightened his stomach, ^ut the^^^ ...At last. 

with their sharp points tore the skin l the wrist imder 
the other arm, as yet unhurt, cracked above the wr 

the onslaught , , ^3 yyith his tongue 

Titkov was m the act of moistemng his bps 

when he eeased to feel. iveU-water on his body. 

Once more they ^yas hUed and would not 

Agam he opened one ° ^t of the boot 

open — and again he saw the h „ , j os it were a paternal 

They turned lum over. Someone’s h^rd' as it 
one, bent over him, and he murmure 

“A drink! . . ” , r onneord of voices — 

Then, simultaneously, a the other, 

“Alive! ... The devil himself! . The KT 

have pegged out, but this above hun fragments of 

Helay thus for a few " en were not at aU the ones 

beards, and red noses, and, as ,ieath he agam whispered. 

who had been trymg to beat him to death, n g 

“A drink . . brothers! ^^^be his teeth 

Then, above his eye, a ^t ^^^t a httle distress 

“mTe^rdt Tefirallf The strength of an anathema! 

ma«» bow T*ov braced bd etomaoh, be felt the 

full force of the bodies near the well were 

Five mmutes later the tm 

motionless , /.oiifihed mtemuttently, and blew 

The Cotsae^ .j., Uep, one even 

wettedto Wir and drew a small' metal comb through it 
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wasn’t here thenl” said the third, clasping her hands. 
kind o’ scoundrels did it to them?” . 

Corpses should lie quiet. It is terrifying when a corpse 
to lift its head. It is enough to frighten anyone. 

And when, slightly opening an eye, Titkov’s head 
turned, the women groaned and screamed all together, an 
place was full of gleaming white ankles and running feet. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had passed when, one encour 
aging the other, the women returned for the third time, a 
heard the whisper: 


“Little women, a drink, please. ...” 

A tiny spring had broken a way through the ravine two 
hundred paces below. The women knew this, but they nad 
neither jugs nor cups, only knives and rope. 

They suddenly noticed a blood-stained cap on the slope. It 
had fallen off Semyon Karavanchenko when his body had been 
flung down. They washed it as best they could and brought water 
to Titkov, and, bending over him, with the cap fuU of water in 
their hands, they thirstily watched as he thirstily drank it. 

He drank the whole contents of the cap and, breathing with 
difficulty, glanced from woman to woman. 

“My poor man, what Idnd of villains beat you like this?” 
one of the women asked; but in a whisper, which came as it 
■were from his vitals, he responded: 

“My dears . . . mayn’t I have a little more water?” 


It had ^own d^ark when the women, at last, lifted him and 
bore him from the ravme. 

Several times they paused wearily, while he again lost con- 
sciousness, and they said one to the other, reproachfully: 

..What was the good of distebmg the poor soul? . . . Better 
had he died there, m the night. He’ll only suffer now. . . .” 

Nevertheless, they dragged him out, unbound his hands, and 
took him to the hospital in town, some twelve versts awav 
itnd aU, during the journey, went on reproaching one anSher 
They said it would have been better it they had let hto Sone; 
Tf aiev bad not brought him water ,f they had left to ie 
t* that" in the ravine. Ihey said they would nev“,^ 
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to the hospital ahve, and that it was all for nothing. They d 
only lose their sleep, and tire out their horse. 

If they comforted themselves at all, it was that there were 
but few moujiks left on the farm, and their households were 
without any, and they could do as they pleased it pleased 
them to be takmg this man to the hospital, that was aU there 
was to it . . . they’d take him there. . . Let him die m the 
hospital if he must: there was somethmg good m that, he d at 


least have a proper burial. , i. 

To the questions asked them m the hospital Who is e 
and “Who beat him up?” the women answered 

“An’ how should \ye know? ... We found him like that . . . m 

the ravme. . .” , , kxxi n 

“What’s the good of brmgmg him here?’ they said ItsaU 

thqsame, he’ll die m the end!” „ . 

“K he dies, we’U fetch a wreath to put on his S^ave, said 
the women. “We’ve got to hurry home now, and be there by 
morning. There are cows to feed. . . ” , 

The women returned home m time, ]us as hosnital 

showed m the sky. That mormng the “ .J’^'^'^ame 

sought and marked off Titkov’s broken n s 
dispassionateness ivith which the ribs had been broken in the 
■village, by the weU 


n 


A month had passed 

It was a hohday — there was httle to o brmem" 

The three women from the farm journeye > ° 

with them a wreath of simple country flowers to ^ 

■grave of the man whose thirst they bad quenched and whom 

they had rescued from the ravme. everyone knew 

Much had happened durmg the mon ' , ravine 

all about the corpses and how they came started at 

It was a summer day, and the women, frugy had no 
luncheon tune, thought to return m the evemng Y 
bmmess of ,.y town Thew 

Visit to the grave, place the weath th , beasts. 

They harnessed a parr of horses, bo their measured 

And while the hoofs and the wheels sounded their measure 
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Cossack women with infants in their arms 
have a look. The sun was inclining toward mid-day 
cart drove up. The three bodies were dumped into it ana 
borne four versts from the village towards a ravine. , 
Two young Cossacks walked beside the cart. Their s o 

rifles gleamed in the sun. ^ email 

They never left the village without their rifles, even a 

matter of four versts. It was a turbulent time ^the eig ^e 


^ 4- "P ■f’li.c 

And it so happened that when Titkov, lying uppermc^ o 
others, opened his eye, he was bUnded instantly by the g c . 
of the rifles at the backs of the Cossacks walking side by si 
Cossacks and rifles — ^he remembered them afterward ^ ^ 

seen them before, but the gleam seemed extraordinary, , ^ 
something unearthly about it. . . . , . 

And the pain, all at once, went through his whole frame, 
throat, and every organ in his body burned unbearably. 

He had come to himself just as the horses were approac ^ g 
the ravine, and once more tried to recover his memory, to 
out what was the matter with him, where he was, and 'W y 
he felt pain everywhere, when he heard one Cossack say 
the other: - ,, 

“Here’s a nice slope. . . . They’ll fly hke jackdaws. . • • 
And the second voice said: 

“Here, of course! The very place. ...” 

Titkov could make neither head nor tail of this. And when, 
all wet, he was being dragged from the cart by four hand^ 
amidst curses, he groaned with his whole broken body, an 
looked with his single eye, so that the foiAr superstitious hands 
perceptibly relaxed, and as he struck the earth he groaned even 
louder. 


Then the horses snorted and moved their heads about, an 
thyiair with the rifles sprang back twenty paces. ... 

He listened, and heard one of the Cossacks, after prolonged 
cursing, adfl: 

And you, unholy power, when will you give up yo^ 
accursed breath?” 

And when Titkov looked again, he saw how the other 
matched his rifle off his back, aimed and fired ' 
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Titkov trembled as he lay. It was as if someone had driven 
a huge nail into Ins breast. . . * And here, a jot lug er, ano er 
nail was driven in: a bullet fired by the second ^ssac • 

His mouth opened to let the blood out, twice he jerked his 

head, then grew quiet. 

The Cossacks dragged the stiffened body o emyon, 
its broken head, toward the chasm, and, swmgi g ^ . 

the feet and shoulders, flung it down m s threw after 

the gypsy Manolati, with its head to one side, they threw after 

it, with the remark ,, 

“Well, that’s where your ‘On top’ wiU bcl 

As for Titkov’s body, when they had dragged it to the edg 

of the ravme, they paused: 

“Suppose, suddenly, this devil . . . 

“D’you think he’s alive?” said bullets 

They even pulled up lus ^^^odv blue with bruises, and 
were. But when they saw the whole body merelv shook 

tliat the bullets had pierced the right > j^ed him down 
tl.» tails ot toll ot the edge of theff caps now 

gemaUy and watched the body at 

catching vegetation by ” ^ide the first bodies 

last, it lay at the bottom of the slope 

* * * * 

rt * The sun was no longer shming m 

Evening was cormng on. ine sun 

the valley. There were shadows and ripcoended into the 

Three women from a neighbouring ^ 

ravme for wood At the bottom, an 

slopes, there were bushes „ women brought with 

less persistent m growmg agam Ana 

them knives and rope. ,, m fnght. 

When they stumbled on the corps > ^be other for- 

They looked behind and paused Each p^hed 
ward until agam they confronted the ° , gg gf their 

They gazed, shook their heads, and held the en 

head-kerchiefs agamst their eyes doubtfuUy. 

“ They must stmk by this time? feelmc her nose. 

“They look freah, I Ihmk,” ...d the s~”»d, 

“A’n yesterday I was rummaging > 
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wasn’t here then!” said the third, clasping her hands. “What 
kind o’ scoundrels did it to them?” 

Corpses should lie quiet. It is terrifying when a corpse tries 
to lift its head. It is enough to frighten anyone. 

And when, slightly opening an eye, Titkov’s head weakly 
turned, the women groaned and screamed all together, and the 
place was fuU of gleaming white ankles and running feet. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had passed when, one encour- 
aging the other, the women returned for the third time, and 
heard the whisper: 

“Little women, a drink, please. ...” 

A tiny spring had broken a way through the ravine two 
hundred paces below. The women knew this, but they had 
neither jugs nor cups, only knives and rope. 

They suddenly noticed a blood-stained cap on the slope. It 
had fallen off Semyon Karavanchenko when his body had been 
flung down. They washed it as best they could and brought water 
to Titkov, and, bending over him, with the cap full of water in 
hen hands, they thirstily watched as he thirstily drank it. 

He drank the whole contents of the cap and, breathing with 
difficulty, glanced from woman to woman. 

My poor man, what kind of villains beat you like this?” 
one of the women asked; but in a whisper, which came as it 
were from his vitals, he responded: 

IMy dears . . . mayn’t I have a httle more water?” 


" ^ * 

It had ^own dark when the women, at last, lifted him an 
bore him from the ravine. 

paused wearUy, whUe he again lost coi 
“WV,!,?’ to the other, reproachfully: 

had he ^ Spod of disturbing the poor soul? . . . Bettf 

Lvertl'l Ta ~sht. He’ll only suffer now. . . 

took him if ^ dragged him out, unbound his hands, an 

dm* twelve versts away. 

They said* it w i ® journey, went on reproaching one anothe: 

if therit Am h “ they had let him alon, 

ba=K,^A>°“S''t h™ water, if they had left him to d 
here in the ravine. They said they would never get hii 
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to the hospital aUvc, and that it was all for nothing. They’d 
only lose their sleep, and tire out their horse. 

i they comforted themselves at were 

but few moujiks left on the farm, an jj. nieased 

without any, and they could do as ^ 

them to be taking this man to the 
was to It . . . they’d take him there. . . • 
hospital if he must, there was something goo 

S'them m .he hosp.tal. “Who « her' 

and “Who beat Um up!” the that . , . m 

“An’ how should \ve know? ... We lounu m 

the ravine. ...” thev said “It’s all 

“What’s the good of bringmg him here? they saia 

th^ same, he’ll die m the end! grave,” said 

“K he dies, we’U a wreath to putjn^l^ 

the women “We’ve got to hurry > 

mormng. There are cows to feed. . • • j v^. 

The women returned home ^^^gj “s m Le hospftal 

showed in the sky 'F^^^Sov^s brok^^ ribs- with the same 
sought and marked off Jitkov i^roken m the 

dispassionateness with which the ribs naa 

■village, by the well 


A month had passed. do 

■ It was a journeyed to tmvn, brmgmg 

The three women from the | flowers to put on the 
with them a wreath of they tod quenched and whom 

•grave of the man ^ 

they had rescued from ® month, and everyone knew 

Mueh had happened d g ^ ravme 

aU about the corpses an women, tovmg started at 

It was a return m the evenmg They had no 

luneheon time, “oug thought was to pay a 

business of any ^ .^^eath there, and return home 

visit to the grave p weU-fed beasts 

ST toTSe hoofe and the wheels sounded their measured 
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pace along the little-frequented road, the women recalled how 

ut a month before they had covered the same ground with 
the man in their cart. 

anyone ever carry in a cart such a cripple?” said the 
eldest, who was about forty years of age and was called Lukerya 

P shaking-up was enough to be the 

end of him!” 

^as all I could do to keep my 
2^es off hun, lying there so pitiful-hke . . .» said Aksinya, who 

younger and had dark arched eyebrows. 

^ there with his head on my knees all the time, 

leJs Z of disturbing him, though my 

her prev ^ ^ “ tp I^ikonida, the youngest of all, grief in 
her grey eyes. If we just knew his name!” 

thereTt^f"^^ and on their sides 

The boufrT^^'^ ^st the Cossack fields, then the peasant fields. 

were from tL farm; they 

were across the frontier of another province. 

and if SacL'had 

these traces of * wheat down. The women observed 

xnese traces of mdifferently treading feet. 

bodf eJ^lero^r’ “'I like a warm 

the earth like a woml“s“body’“*“® women— was not 

sofiM tonolfin “"0. A cuckoo 

vigorously switched theh^M bbe horses, who 

had to depend on the reins tn’d^’^* nothing and 

There hkd been , fi. ‘ “os off. 

of this, they had seen farms. The women knew 

ing their eyes on the . ^ ^^ok before; and now, fasten- 

barns were standing^ ^ some charred cottages and 

reins. *°^t, too!” said Aksinya, holding the 

arranging'thl ^af "P'” Lukerya, 
Likonida, who wa-q tinm* 

seemed to her superflnon?^v ,*^5 ^eath, tore off a leaf that 
‘browing it on the"manaid“A;‘ ‘>=‘-oen her bps; then. 
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“Fool-ish, fool-ish women Wliat’s the good of going? 

'^But^the belfries of the toivn were already 
behind the dark green of the gardens, an 

“It’s aU the same now— it had to 

women said one to the other: 

“K we lust knew his name! Yo g dead’” 

watchman He’s obhged to know the . could ask. 

They stopped the horses, but found no-one they could asK. 

^ 

They drove on. and them hfy. For 

They left the horses at thiTraath. grey-eyed 

fear some one passmg by wo^ t carrying it, 

Likomda took it with her And where they 

marched across the hospital comty ’ , ^ month before, 

should find the grave of him they had brought a mon 

and what his name was . the illnesses of 

Simple people never on work-a-days And 

those near them durmg hohday mnrtvard with grass 

now amid the bustle m the hospital ® an- 

between the cobbles, the three ^ wanted to know, 

dered. not knowing of whom to ask what they wan 
Th^y ran into a stocky figure m an apron, an 
but he only grunted angrily 

“Can’t you see? I am the coo , , ^ man', also in an 

They met another, He listened to them, then 

apron, carrymg an ^ ^gre and went off at a trot 

said that he hadn t been g ^ 

They turned to a woman, all 
she answered by ‘i^hmg. 

“And what’s his dear?” said the women, in 

“An’ how should we know, my ueux 

' astonishment. of looking?” 

IXe hmnc“y f-m them on her high heels 
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ere is a letter home, dictated to me by a youngster in 
our detachment named Kiirdiakova. It does not 
deserve oblivion. I “OTote it down without 
raent, and I present it here word for word, without the least 

exaggeration. 

^^My dear mamma, Evdokia Feodorovna. 

^ first lines of this letter I hasten to let you know that, 
nks to Gk)d, I am ahve and well, and I wish I could hear 
e same from you. I likewise greet you — I humbly bow to 
yo^ my white face touching the damp ground. . . 

^ kinsmen, godfathers and godmothers. But we 

^ us look to the next paragraph.) ^ 

* y ear mamma, Evdokia Feodorovna Kurdiakova. 
en to write to you that I find myself in the Red 

co^ade Budeny, and here also is to be foimd ^ 
blikon Vasil3ritch, who at the pffesent time ^ 

' took me into the expedition of the Politotdel, w ^ 
positions literature and newspapers-" 
jS rv Moscow Pravdu and our own merc^ 

to 

Polish ap "^bich, with heroic spirit, he slashes 
Vasilyitch ^ living very handsomely with 

that’s^iifvn^ i^amma, Evdokia Feodorovna. Send me 

-nd ^ ^eg you to kill the speckled 

Politotdd of addressed to VasHy Kurdiakov, la ^ 

hunory and Budeny. Every night I He down ^ 

WritTme f 1 blankets, so that I am' 

you to let me r Stepka, if he’s ahve or I ^ 

t know all about him-if he stiU has the 
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and also if he stdl has the scabs on his fore-legs, find if he has 
been shoed or not? I beg you, my dear mother, Evdokia 
Feodorovna, wash his fore-legs without fad with soap, which 
I left behmd the images, and if father used up the soap, then 
please buy some m Krasnodar and may God reward you I am 
also able to tell you that the country here is qmte poor, the 
moujiks ivith their horses hide from our Red eagles ^ ^ ^ 
woods, there is httle wheat to be seen and it is so smaU we 
laugh at It, The owners sow rye, the same with oats Hops 
here grow on sticks, it all looks m order, they m e ega 

spirits with it. , f 

“After this I want to tell you m this letter about father, 
how he kiUed my brother Feodor T:imofeitch Kurdiakov a y^ 
or thereabouts since. Our Red brigade of Comrade Pavhchenko 
attacked the toivn Rostov, when there was treachery m our 
ranks. At that time father was commander of a company m 
Demkm’s army. The people that have seen them, those people 
said they wore medals on them like dimng the o reg . 
because of that treachery we were aU made prison^ and 
brother Feodor Timofeitch came under ^^^b^ s y 
father began to cut Fedya about, saymg-— you ^ ’ , 

red dog,%u son of a bitch and the hke they cut h^ 

about until dusk, untd brother Feodor Timo ei OTOund 

wrote you a letter, how your Fedya was Ijo^ md he 

without a cross BuC father caught me with that l^tt^ he 
said ‘You are mother’s children, her roots are ^ more 
she a tart, I belhed your mother and I’U hf y her^°^ 
my life’s gone as it i I’U destroy my own tru^ “““ 
more the hke of it I suffered from them like the Sa 
Christ’ Only soon I ran away from ^th^ “Xd 
reach my detachment of Comrade Pav c gjj 

bngade received an order to go to the ° j. 

its quota there and we filled our quota t ere, -wanted 

some horses, lat-bags, revolvers and every ^ j 

About Voronezh, dear mamma, Evdokia eo _ ^ 

tell you that it’s a fine httle town, bigger bathine They 

people m it are very handsome, the river f ^h^y 

gave us two pounds of bread a day there, half a ““t 

and enough Lgar, so that on getting up we drank sweet tea, 
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Then they stopped an old woman, who chanced to be the 
matron. She did not know, but conducted them to the assis- 
tant-surgeon, a red-moustached, beardless man, in a white 
smock. 

He greatly astonished them. 

You say he died a month ago? ... It sounds simple, but 
o say a month ago! It 11 take a little searching. You couldn’t 
ount them. ... Do you know what it’s like now? Do you 
Enow how many people die here? You can’t imagine it!” 
to man of ours — he was killed,” they tried 

said'^ ^ memory. But the assistant-surgeon, staring at them, 


as killed nowadays. . . . There’s no" such a thing 

as a nve man. 

In any case they’d look up the books, 
they their horses, who were standing where 

cheuit of t ^ 

kitchen into tif ° ynrd, glanced into the laundry, into the 
and walked into (Dikomda holding on to the wreath), 

the assistaiit-t!ii ^ to sit in the cool for a wMe, until 

■wanted to know^^°^ should find in the books what they 

There were a ®°^aU; it had but two narrow pathways. 
They were in mnts sitting on forms painted yellow. 

—they looked at him stretcher and read a newspaper 

chair and gazed hivh another sat in a wheel- 

and ^ head was flso\n ^ were bandaged, 

«latives • • • Two patients bad 

at a sweet in a rose n " ^®ar one of them a tiny girl sucked 
Timidly, holdino- t- P^P^^' 

the paths, staring women went along one 

patients, such was th coimtry eyes: such were the 

woman, such were u I^ock worn by one 

girl, ... brown stockings worn by the little 

T'“--y .•.muled liim attentive^ reading the newspaper. 

'Ugers.— Idee straws thev tf’ for herself noting his thin 

they thought-however did hi manage 
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to hold the paper with them* — ^^vhat keen eyes he had, . . . 
Then they \\ alked past the one m the chaur, and they serutm- 
ized Inm as well. His eyes were sunken and large, and his arms 
supported from the neek by a sling . . and they notieed another 
thing, tliat the wheel-chair was m the full sun and they thought 
it might better have been in the shade. . . . And they went 
farther. 

It ivas impossible to go very far m this small garden. They 
had come to the green fence, and so they retraced their steps 
along the same path, past the bttle girl with the sweet, past 
the stretcher, past the wheel-chair 

They pushed back their kerchiefs on then- heads to allow 
coolness to reach them, while Likomda bore the wreath over 
the crook of her elbow, hke a basket. As they approached the 
wheel-chair, it occurred to her to look at the flowers and say 
regretfully 

“Sec, they’ve withered, dragging ’em about. , . . ’ 

The patient with the white swathe around his head, and^ 
his arms bandaged as far as the neck, darted a perturbed look 
at them, suddenly, and said in a low voice. 

“My d-dears. ... Is it you . . 

And the women stopped short 

“It’s you— yesl my dears! . .” he repeated with an uncom- 
mon joy, all radiant. 

“It’s our man! . . . Our man! In God’s truth, ours! . . .” The 
women cried it loud enough for everyone m the garden to 
hear “Our very own! ... And we, with a wreath for your 
grave . . . Look, it’s he! . . • come to life again! . . . ’ 

It was so unlooked-for, so marvellous, so exquisite, it trans- 
ported their very souls, and unable to do otherwise, they fell 
?ach after the other on then: knees by the wheel-chair, full of 
prayer and praise. 
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H ere is a letter home, dictated to me by a youngster in 
our detachment named Kurdiakova. It does not 
deserve oblivion. I wote it down without embellish- 
ment, and I present it here ^ word for word, without the least 
^^^ggeration. 

^^My dear mamma, Evdokia Feodorovna. 

In the &st lines of this letter I hasten to let you know that, 
thanks to God, I am ahve and weU, and I wish I could hear 
he same from you. I likewise greet you— I humbly bow to 
fo^lh^ touching the damp ground. . . .” (Here 

lAf ^ s of kinsmen, godfathers and godmothers. But we’ll 
let this pass. Let us look to the next paragraph.) 

Evdokia Feodorovna Kurdiakova. I 
^ the Red Horse 

godfather to be found your 

hem Thev?oor at the pifesent time is a Red 

we transD^ort to'tL expedition of the Politotdel, where 

Moscow Izvestia and th?Mosmw^P newspapers— the 

Red Cavalryman, 

to read, after which with hZ ^ the front line likes 

Polish gentry and I am ^P^^t, he slashes the filthy ■ 

Vasilyitch. * kving very handsomely with Nikon 

“My dear mamma, Evdokia c ' 

that’s in your power to send T Send me anything 

and send the t)arpp>l /n * ^ to kill the speckled boar 

Politotdel o^ri Kordiakov, in the 

hungry and without anv aight I he down to rest 

Mhite me a letter ahom-^ Q^nkets, so that I ami mighty cold. 

you to lot mo “ ^e’s alive or notf I beg 

mo know all about him-if be still has the hitch, 
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and also if he still has the scabs on Ins fore-legs, and if he has 
been shoed or not? I beg you, my dear mother, Evdokia 
Fcodorovna, wash lus fore-legs without fad with soap, whieh 
I left belu'nd tlic images, and if father used up the soap, then 
please buy some in Krasnodar and may God reward you. I am 
also able to tell you tliat the country here is qmte poor, the 
moujiks with their horses hide from our Red eagles m the 
woods, there is little wheat to be seen and it is so small we 
laugh at it. The owners sow rye, the same with oats Hops 
here grow on sticks, it all looks in order, they make illegal 
spu-its with it. 

“After this I want to tell you in this letter about father, 
how he killed my brother Feodor 'J^imofeitch Kurdiakov a year 
or thereabouts since. Our Red brigade of Comrade Pavhehenko 
attacked the town Rostov, when there was treachery m our 
ranlis. At that time father was commander of a company m 
Denikm’s army The people that have seen them, those people 
said they wore medals on them hke during the old regime And 
because of that treachery we were all made prisoners and 
brother Feodor Timofeitch came under father’s eyes And 
father began to cut Fedya about, saymg — ^you filthy hide, you 
red dog, you son of a bitch and the hke and they cut him 
about until dusk, imtil brother Feodor Timofeitch died. I then 
wrote you a letter, how your Fedya was lymg imder ground 
ivithout a cross, Buf father caught me ivith that letter and he 
said ‘You ore mother’s children, her roots are m you, and 
she a tart, I belhed your mother and I’ll belly her some more, 
my life’s gone as it is. I’ll destroy my own for truth and much 
more the like of it I suffered from them hke the Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ Only soon I ran away from father and managed to 
reach my detachment of Comrade Pavhehenko. And our 
brigade received an order to go to the town of Voronesji to fill 
its quota there and we filled our quota there, and we also got 
some horses, kit-bags, revolvers and everythmg we wanted ‘ 
About Voronezh, dear mamma, Evdokia Feodorovna, I can 
teU you that it’s a fine httle town, bigger than Krasnodar, the 
people m it are very handsome, the river fit for bathing They 
gave us two pounds of bread a day there, half a pound of meat 
and enough sugar, so that on gettmg up we drank sweet tea. 
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H ere is a letter home, dictated to me by a youngster in 
our detachment named Kmdiakova. It does not 
deserve obhyion. I ^ote it down without embellish' 
ment, and I present it here^word for word, without the least 
exaggeration. 

“My dear mamma, Evdokia Feodorovna. 

, lines of this letter I hasten to let you know that, 

Jmnks to God, I am ahve and weU, and I wish I could hear 
He same from you. I likewise greet you— I humbly bow to 
you, my white face touching the damp ground. . . (Here 

lAf ^ godfathers and godmothers. But we’ll 

let this pass. Let us look to the next paragraph.) 

ha<;i-P J Evdokia Feodorovna Kurdiakova. I 

Armv ^ myself in the Red Horse 

ffodfather e Budeny, and here also is to be found your 

hero Thev?n^r who at the pAsent time is a Ked 

we WsD^t expedition of the Politotdel, where 

Moscow JzTjptf/' positions literature and newspapers — the 
Red Cavalriima^^ V t Pravda and our own merciless 

Mish gentrv ami T spirit, he slashes the filthy‘s 

Vasilyitch. * ^ living very handsomely with Nikon 

that’s^in your pcJ^r^tcfsIn^T^lf anything 

Pohtotdel of CoCade^^t Kurdiakov, in the 

liungry and without anv ^i^bt I lie down to rest 

MVite me a letter abou/mv Sf so that I am* mighty cold. 

you to let me know all oif if he’s alive or not, I beg 

^ow all about him-if he still has the hitch, 
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parade. And then Senka splashed some water on father Timofey 
Rodionovitch and the water trickled red down his beard. And 
Senka asked Timofey Rodionovitch: 

“‘How d’you like it, father, being m my hands?’ 

“‘No,’ said father, ‘I don’t like it.’ 

“Then Senka asked: 

“‘And when you cut up Fedya, did he like being m your 
hands?’ 

“‘No,’ said father, ‘Fedya didn’t like it.’ 

“Then Senka asked 

“‘And did you think then, father, that your turn would 
come?’ 

“‘No,’ said father, ‘I didn’t thmk my turn would come.’ 
“Then Senka turned to the crowd and said. 

“‘And It’s my opimon that if I get into your hands, then no 
mercy will be shown me. And now, father, we’U put an end 
to you. . . .’ ' 

“And Timofey Rodionovitch began insolently to curse Senka 
and did not spare mother nor the Virgm and he hit Senka on 
the ]aw and Semyon Timofeitch sent me from the yard, so 
that I can’t, dear mamma Evdokia Feodorovna, describe to 
you how they finished father, because I was sent away from 
the yard. 

“After that we had our camp moved to the town of Novoros- 
siysk. As for this town I can teU you that on the other side 
of it there isn’t any dry land but only water, the Black Sea, 
and we stayed there as late as May, when we went to the 
Polish front and are beatmg up the Polish gentry m proper 
fashion . ' 

“I remain your loving son Vasily Timofeitch Kurdmkov. 
Dear mamma, be sure to look after Stepka'and God will reward 
you .” 

This IS Kurdiukov’s letter, word for word When I finished 
ivriting it for him, he took the covered sheet and hid it m his 
bosom, next to the skin 

“Kurdiukov,” I asked the boy, “was your father a wicked 
man?” 

“My father was a dog,” he rephed gloomily. 

“jVnd IS your mother better?” 
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“IVe nothing to complain of there. Here’s our family, if 
you’d like to have a look. ...” • 

He handed me a broken photograph. On it was Timofey 
Kurdiukov, a broad-shouldered police-officer in uniform, with 
a well-combed beard, motionless, with high cheek-bones, with 
a gleam in his colourless, insipid eyes. At his side, in a bamboo 
armchair, was a tiny peasant woman in a loose blouse, with 
emaciated, bright, timid features. And against the wall, with 
its pitiful provincial background of flowers and pigeons, two 
young men were postured — ^monstrously huge, stupid, broad- 
shouldered, stare-eyed, moping as if at lessons — the two 
Kurdiukov J^rothers, Feodor and Semyon. 
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M ongoba is a wild beast, and a gloomy one' Its stone is 
a wild beast, and its water is a ivild beast, even its 
ladybird watches for an opportumty to bite. 
No-one knows the heart of the Mongohan — he walks about 
i? skins, he looks bke a Chinaman and, very remote from the 
Russians, across the desert of Nor-Koi, he* has made his home 
It IS said, that he will go beyond China into India, mto the 
^^®|^own blue lands on the seven shores. , . 
alany Kirghis who had left Irtish durmg the Russian war and 
, to Mongoba had pitched their tents near the Russians 

Iheir heart is well-known — it can be seen through and through. 
They wandered here m no undue haste — and they brought 
their heasts and their children, and even their sick 
The Russians were bemg driven hither without mercy — but 
then they were moujiks, and sturdy fellows On the mountain 
stones they left their superfluous weakness — ^here one fellow 
died, there another was beaten to death The families and the 
tools and the domestic beasts bad been left to the Whites The 
0^ou]iks were mabgnant like wolves during the sprmg They lay 
m then tents and thought about the steppe, about Irtish ' . 

There were about fifty of them. Sergey Sehvanov acted as 
theu head, and the detachment was c^ed “The partisan 
detachment of the Red Guard of Comrade Sehvanov.” 

They were bored 

While they were being driven across the mountams, their 
hearts had been in fear of the black sternness over which they 
had to pass. They reached the steppe — and they found it tedious 
here, because the steppe was like their own Irtish steppe, there 
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It was as if the red bands shimmered in a yellow cloud. The 
muzzle of a gun could be seen thrust upward each time a hand 
with a whip was Hung out above the dust. 

Drevesinin reflected and said: 

Officers ... on business, of course. An expedition is on foot. 
. . . That’s clear.” 

He winked an insolent eye, and added: 

“We’ll prescribe for them, won’t we, Selivanchik?” 

The “waggon with its passengers firmly goes on. They have 
good horses. Merrily they go on, and behind them, as with a 

foxen tail, the waggon hides its traces under the fal li ng Mon- 
gohan dust. 

^anasy Petrovitch drawled in his lachrymose way: 

It s not necessary, brothers. . . . Better put them in prison. 

. . . Wait before you must beat them.” 

Aren t you sorry for your own head . . . d’you want a 
beating?” 

Selivanov grew angry and snapped at him: 

It is not necessary to cry here, paymaster!” 

What above all, provoked them to anger was that the officers 
ave ventured to appear alone, without a convoy. It 

considered as nothing, as if death 

wafCkTnt . tad risen to his height and 

there tard for him to see; 

mere was me dust: there woe +1,.^ • - j 

burned grass; there were th7T wind on the red 

ground resembling corpses ot^h° ™ 

were they? . . . Were these eoreses? V .• ' * 

They rode on in thet^d dusri^ Passengers, their thoughts. • 

The men in ambush fired their rifles TV. * j v, r. 

Then agam fired. Phey raised a whoop. 

At the same moment tVio i ... , 

other, fell into the waggon ° ^ > one hitting against the 

The reins had suddenly been dropped 
The horses tore forward . . .'feU TvT’ * ’ ‘ 
their manes. . . . Their muscles tremhlf^^ white froth at 
heads, and rose to their feet. lowered their 
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.Afanasy Petrovitch said- 

“They must be dead. . . 

The moujiks walked up, looked in. 

The two passengers with the sed bands m their hats were 
dead. They were sitting shoulder to shoulder, then- heads 
thrown back. One of the dead was a woman. Her hair had fallen 
^part; her military tunic outlined her high woman’s breasts. 

“It’s odd,” said Drcvesinin. “She has herself to blame. She 
had no right to wear that hat. Wlio wants to kill a woman’ . 
Women are necessary to society.” 

Afanasy Petrovitch spat. 

* You’re a monster and a boorjooy. . . There s nothmg in 
your head . . . just trash. . . ” 

“Don’t go so fast,” Selivanov interrupted them. We re not 
robbers, we must write it all down — it’s all national property 
now. Give me some paper ” 

The first tlung they saw among other articles of national 
property” was a Imht-eycd, fair-haured infant, lymg m a 
plaited Chinese basket. In his small hand he tightly clutched a 
corner of the brown blanket. A suckhng, he was tmy and he 
^uealed m a slender voice. 

With much feelmg, Afanasy Petrovitch said . . 

“So there . . . he’s got to have his say . . and all about it 

They took pity on the woman and did not deprive her o er 
clothes, but the man they buried naked in the sand. 


in 

Afanasy Petrovitch journeyed back in the seized waggon, he 
cld the infant m his arms and, rocking him, he sang quie y. 


The nightingale bird 
Sings its sad song . . 

The canary bird 

Too how my heart's wrung . . • 


He remembered the smaU village Lebiajy— his native home, 
droves of cattle, his family, the httle chddren— and he cned 

subdued tones. 


1 A bourgeois 
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was sand, harsh grass, a hard-forged sky. Everything was alien, 
not one’s own, and the land was unploughed and wild. 

And it was hard without women. 

At night they sat around and told soldiers’ tales about 
women, and when it beeame unbearable they saddled their 
horses and eaught Kirghis women in the steppe. 

And the Kirghis women submitted to their Russian captors. 
It was loathsome to take them, for they were still and never 
opened their tightly elosed eyes. It was as if you had sinne 
with doniestic eattle. 

The Kirghis feared the moujiks, and would wander away 
further into the steppe. When they saw a Russian they threa- 
tened him with a rifle or with a sling; they raised whoops, but 
they did not shoot. Perhaps they couldn’t? . . . 

n 

The paymaster of the detachment, Afanasy Petrovitch, was 
tearful, hke an infant. And his face was like an infant’s; it was 
small, hairless and rosy. But his legs were long and strong, hk® 
a camel’s. 

When he mounted a horse, he was forbidding. His face 
seemed hidden, and he sat there looking grey, angry and 
terrifying. 

On Trinity day three men were ordered out into the steppe to 
find good meadows. They were Selivanov himself, paymaster 
Afanasy Petrovitch, and secretary Drevesinin. 

The sand rose in the sun like a cloud of smoke. 

From on high the wind blew. While from the earth, toward 
the tremulous sky, the warmth rose. The bodies of the men and 
the beasts were hard and heavy, lilce stones. It was tedious. 
And Selivanov hoarsely said: 

“WTiat sort of meadows are there out there? ...” 

The others knew: he was speaking of Irtish. But the beardless 
faces were mute. It was as if the sun had burnt out their hair, 
as it burns out the grass in the steppe. Their narrow eyes, like 
wounds from a fish-hook, were inflamed red. It was hot. 
Afanasy Petrovitch responded at last in a lamenting voice: 
“Surely everything hasn’t dried up there too?” ' 
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His slender voice was tearful, but there were no tears on^s 
face Only the horse under him, tired and pantmg, showed a 
tnclde m its great long eyes 

Thus, one after the other, along paths traced by wild goats, 

the partisans rode mto the steppe. ... . a ^ 

The sand glowed hot, m endless monotony. A stiflmg wmd 
blew. The sweat struggled withm the body, unable to break 

through the dry skm ... ^ 

Towards evenmg, ]ust as they were issumg ou -o a v y, 
Sehvanov said, pomtmg to the west 
“Lookl There are riders out there! , , j? j 

It was true on the remote horizon rosy clouds of sand could 

he seen. 

A^d^’^e^o^S^^esinm said that the Kirghis ^“^e^ 
afar and dared not approach Sehv^ov s camp 
Petrovitch said it was certainly Kirghis It was ^ 
thick dust the Krrghis usually raised 

But when they fot nearer to the dust, they all decided. 

“Strangers . . unknown folk. • • • , crsmAthinir 

From the voices of their riders the horses 
strange m the air They pricked up their ears, ftU to tne 
earth long before the command They lay there. “ 
these grey and yellow horses, stdl as corpses ley from 

and iSghable, mth their legs as thm as 
shame, then, they closed then* large frig e y 

Afanasy peuov.tc.1^^ 

horses. The paymaster, his nose mg gj^je and 

it easier for hun, Sehvanov always place i feU almost 

from this childish crying the heavy moujik s 

cheered and incited to mischief. wimple -vvns 

The pathway was lost m the dust The beat of wheek was 

audible The long black manes of horses could be seen uavering 
m the dust 

Sehvanov said with assurance. 

“Russians. . . . Ofllccrs.” . 

Two persons m hats with red bands were sitting m tlie ncvv 
plaited waggon Their faces were invisible through tlic dust. 
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It was as if the red bands sliimmered in a yellow cloud. The 
muzzle of a gun could be seen tlirust upward each time a hand 
with a whip was flung out above the dust. 

Drevesinin reflected and said: 

“ Officers ... on business, of course. An expedition is on foot. 
. . . That’s clear.” 

He winked an insolent eye, and added: 

“We’ll prescribe for them, won’t we, Selivanchik?” 

The Waggon with its passengers firmly goes on. They have 
good horses. Merrily they go on, and behind them, as with a 
foxen tail, the waggon hides its traces under the falling Mon- 
golian dust. 

Afanasy Petrovitch drawled in his lachiymose way: 

“It’s not necessary, brothers. . . . Better put them in prison. 
. . . Wait before you must beat them.” 

“Aren’t you sorry for your own head . . . d’you want a 
beating? ” 

Selivanov grew angry and snapped at him : 

“It is not necessary to cry here, paymaster!” 

What, above all, provoked them to anger was that the officers 
should have ventured to appear alone, without a convoy. It 
was as if their strength were considered as nothing, as if death 
were to be meted out to the moujiks as a matter of course. At 
that moment one officer actually had risen to his height and 
was looking round the steppe; but it was hard for him to see: 
there was the dust; there was the evening wind on the red 
burned grass; there were the two stones by two hollows in the 
groimd resembhng corpses of horses. . . . What sort of stones 
were they? . . . Were these corpses? . . 

The waggon, the wheels, the passengers, their thoughts. . . • 
They rode on in the red dust. 

The men in ambush fired their rifles. . . . They raised a whoop. 
Then again fired. 

At the same moment the two hats, one hitting against the 
other, fell into the waggon. 

The reins had suddenly been dropped- . . . 

The horses tore forward . . . fell. There was white froth at 
their manes. . . - Their muscles trembling, they lowered their 
heads, and rose to their feet. 
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.Afanasy Petrovitch said: 

“They must be dead. . • •” 

The mouiiks walked up, looked m. 

The frivo passengers with the sed bands m their hats were 
dead. They were sitting shoulder to shoulder, them heads 
thrown back. One of the dead was a woman Her hair had faUen 
apart; her military tunic outhned her high woman s 

“It’s odd,” said Drevesinm. “She has herself to blame. She 
had no right to wear that hat. Who wants to kiU a woman? . . 
Women are necessary to society ” 

'’““LoXi =0 "slvonov mterrupted them “ WeTe not 
robbr, wf must ™.t. .t nil down-.fs nil nabonal property 

now. Give me some paper ” “national 

^^^a*iSht-eycd fam-haired infant, lymg m a 
f u i ^ smaU hand he tightly clutched a 

plaited Chinese boske suckhng, he was tmy and he 

corner of the brown blanket A sucKiuig, 

squealed m a slender voice . c„,fi 

With much feeling, say . and aU about it ” 

‘So there . . he s go ^ jjot deprive her of her 

They took pity on t^^J^ke^ ^ the sand, 
clothes, but the man they nurieu 


ra 

. „ T, fnh lourneved back m the seized waggon, he 

bd"th?SXS m m. irms and, rockmg.brm, ha snog qmetly. 

The nightingale bird 
The canary bird 

Too ■ bow my heart s ■wrung . . . 

^ fhc small village Lebiajy— his native home, 
4tde, his family; the httle children-and he cried 

in. subdued, tones ^ ^ boui^cois. 
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It was as if the red bands sliimmered in a yellow cloud. The 
muzzle of a gun could be seen thrust upward each time a hand 
with a whip was flung out above the dust. 

Drevesinin reflected and said: 

“ Officers ... on business, of course. An expedition is on foot. 
. . . That’s clear.” 

He winked an insolent eye, and added: 

“We’ll prescribe for them, won’t we, Selivanchik?” 

The “waggon with its passengers firmly goes on. They have 
good horses. Merrily they go on, and behind them, as with a 
foxen tail, the waggon hides its traces under the falling Mon- 
golian dust. 

Afanasy Petrovitch drawled in his lachrymose way: 

“It’s not necessary, brothers. . . . Better put them in prison. 
. . . Wait before you must beat them.” 

“Aren’t you sorry for your own head . . . d’you want a 
beating? ” 

Selivanov grew angry and snapped at h i m : 

“It is not necessary to cry here, paymaster 1” 

What, above aU, provoked them to anger was that the oflScers 
should have ventured to appear alone, without a convoy. If 
was as if their strength were considered as nothing, as if death 
were to be meted out to the moujiks as a matter of course. At 
that moment one officer actually had risen to his height and 
was looking round the steppe; but it was hard for him to see: 
there was the dust; there was the evening wind on the red 
burned grass; there were the two stones by two hollows in the 
ground resembling corpses of horses. . . . What sort of stones 
were they? . . . Were these corpses? . . 

The waggon, the wheels, the passengers, their thoughts. . . . 
They rode on in the red dust. 

The men in ambush fired their rifles. . . , They raised a whoop. 
Then again fired. 

At the same moment the two hats, one hitting against the 
other, fell into the waggon. 

The reins had suddenly been dropped. . 

The horses tore forward . . . 'feU. There was white froth at 
their manes. . . . Their muscles trembling, they lowered their 
heads, and rose to their feet. 
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.Afanasy Petrovitch said: 

“They must be dead. ...” 

The moujiks walked up, looked m. Untc were 

Ite two passongers w.tU the kU ban* ^ 
tad. They%vero s.tt.ng shoulder to 

ttaira baek. One o£ Ibe deed n woman’s breasts 

•part; her nid.lay tome PaTherself to blame She 

It s odd, said Drevesim „ants to kill a woman? . , 

no right to wear that hat. Wh 
Women are necessary to society 
Afanasy Petrovitch spat. ^ There’s nothmg m 

“You’re a monster and a boorjo y- 
your head . . . just trash. . ' .^j.upted them “We’re not 

Don’t go so fast,” it’s aU national property 

^hbers, we must write it aU 

uow. Give me some paper other articles of “national 

The first thmg they saw ^ w^^.baired infant, lymg m a 
property” was a hght-eyca. ^^ tjghtJy clutched a 

plaited Chmese basket. In his be was tmy and he 

corner of the broivh blanket 


^uealed m a slender vo‘ce p^^g.^,jtch said. 

With much feehng, his say . . • and aU about it ” 

So there he’s got to ^ ^ not deprive her of her 


S>o there ne s S''” _ and dia not uepnvc 
They took pity on tl^ buried naked m the sand 
clothes, but the man they 

m 

neyed back m the seized waggon, he 
Afanasy Petrovitch jou^ rocking him, he sang quietly: 
held the infant m his 

nZbiTd 

jPhe eanajy^ xorung 

’ small village Lebiajy— his native home. 
He remembered family; the little children— and he cried 

the droves of cat 
in subdued tones 


■ A bourgeois 
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It was as if the red bands shimmered in a yellow cloud. The 
muzzle of a gtm could be seen thrust upward each time a hand 
with a whip was flung out above the dust. 

Drevesinin reflected and said: 

“ Officers ... on business, of course. An expedition is on foot. 
. . . That’s clear.” 

He winked an insolent eye, and added: 

“We’ll prescribe for them, won’t we, Selivanchik?” 

The Waggon with its passengers firmly goes on. They have 
good horses. Merrily they go on, and behind them, as with a 
fbxen tail, the waggon hides its traces under the falling Mon- 
gohan dust. 

Afanasy Petrovitch drawled in his laciuymose way: 

“It’s not necessary, brothers. . . . Better put them in prison. 
. . . Wait before you must beat them.” 

“Aren’t you sorry for your own head . . . d’you want a 
beati^?” 

Selivanoy grew angry and snapped at him; 

“It is not necessary to cry here, paymaster!” 

What, above all, provoked them to anger was that the officers 
should have ventured to appear alone, without a convoy. If 
was as if their strength were considered as nothiijg, as if death 
were to be meted out to the moujiks as a matter of course. At 
that moment one officer actually had risen to his height and 
was looking round the steppe; but it was hard for him to see: 
there was the dust; there was the evening wind on the red 
binned grass; there were the two stones by two hollows in the 
ground resembling corpses of horses. . . . What sort of stones 
were they? . . . Were these corpses? . .'. 

The waggon, the wheels, the passengers, their thoughts. . • * 
They rode on in the red dust. 

The men in ambush fired their rifles. . . . They raised a whoop. 
Then again fired. 

At the same moment the two hats, one hitting against the 
other, fell into the waggon. 

The reins had suddenly been dropped. . . 

The horses tore forward . . . fell. There was white froth at 
their manes. . . . Their muscles trembling, they lowered their 
heads, and rose to their feet. 
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“Without a cow it means death. . . 

‘We must have a 'cow. . . 

Without a cow he’ll die!” 

Manasy Petrovitch said with decision: 

Fellows, I intend gomg for a cow. ...” 
prevesuun insolently mterrupted him. 

gomg to Irtish, to the Lebiajy village? ...” 

It s no good my gomg to Irtish, unspeakable monster! I’m 
SojDg to the Korghis!” 

ben^°^to tiHscope for a cow, I s’pose! Go, then, 

A^asy Petrovitch turned on him and cried savagely: 

Th oamon! D’you want to smell my fist?” 
e chairman of the gathermg, Sehvanov, called for order: 
■hinough!” 

decided that Drevcsinin, Afanasy 
to a three others should mount their horses and go 

Village, m the steppe, and drive back a cow. With 
'Omnln ^g'^t brmg two or five cows, as the cooks were 
iTiThe their meat supply was becoming exhausted 

so^ ^^tached rifles to their saddles, and donned caps of fox 
Thev*^ ° appearance at a distance of being Kirghis. 

shadow *he blanket around the baby and put it in the 

' h«* ^ young moujik sat at his side, and for 

*.hu8h and the baby’s fired intermittently into 


r7 


"'^Oh, stone — blue, unlmppy! 
evil! 

IS night. 

.I'V^oIf, at the darkness. 

’ Agcr, at death. 

A 
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“Without a cow it means death. . • . 

“We must have a 'cow. . • ” 

“Without a cow he’ll die!” 

Afanasy Petrovitch said with decision. 

“Fellows, I intend gomg for a cow. • • • 

Drevesmm insolently interrupted him. „ 

“Are you going to Irtish, to the Lehiajy ‘ A ' j 

“It’s no good my gomg to Irtish, unspeakable monsterl 

for o I s’pose' Go. .hen, 

'‘'Sm^'pettoyiteh turned on hun and med sovaedy 

STnr ISror^nea for order. 

taken It was deeded 

Petrovitch and three others should m ^ 

to a Kirghis village, m the stepp^ as the cooks were 

luck, they might bring two or five ugconung exhausted 

eomplainmg that their meat snppW donned caps of fox 

ftTiey atiched nllea to then “f “tc “f tang W»- 
fur, so as to give the appearanee at » ^uce 

They wound the blanket aroun ^qj. 

shadow imder a cart A young jntermittcntly into 

his own amusement and the baby’s fired rntermi 

a bush of wormwood 
Oh, s.„da,-,oyleea, 

The sands smell of 1^*^^ ° vrolf, at the darkness. 

The dogs m the acolas bark at tli ^ 

The wolves howl in the dorloi^s at hunger. 

The Kirglns ran to escape ,, o 

Will tlic droves of cattle escape dcathY 

* 

> Kirghis vUIngw. 
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The moujiks went and looked. The infants were like all 
infants. One was a httle white fellow, the other a yellow,* like 
a ripe melon. But it was clearly to be seen that the Russian 
was meagre compared to the Eurghis. 

Afanasy Petrovitch gesticulated with his hands. 

“I’ve given him a name — ^Vaska. . . . But when you take a 
look at him. . . . Cheating, I call it!” 

Then spoke Drevesinin, without his usual smile: 

“ Oh, you Vaska, you look as if you had a foot in the other 
world. ...” 

They found a stick, and they arranged it on a waggon shaft 
to make sure that one half did not outweigh the other. 

They suspended the infants, one at either end, to see which 
outweighed the other. 

The infants tied in hanging rags whimpered. The faint odour 
of babies came from them. The Kirghis woman was standing 
near the waggon and, understanding nothing, was crying. 

The moujiks were silently looking on. 

“Let it go!” said Selivanov. “We’ll see what the seales say!” 

Afanasy Petrovitch removed his hands from the stick, and 
immediately the Russian youngster rose high. 

“Oh, you yellow-mouthed wretch!” said Afanasy Petrovitch 
wrathfuUy. 

He lifted a sheep’s skull lying on the ground and placed it 
on the Russian child’s side of the scales. The two infants were 
then even. 

The moujiks raised a din. 

“She had overfed her own by a whole sheep’s head, eh?” 

“No-one’s watched her!” 

“What a beast! Not to have fed ours!” 

“Who’s watched her?” 

“There’re other things to do besides watching her!” 

A few of the more sedate moujiks confirmed this view: 

“How’s one to watch her!” 

“Besides — she’s the other babe’s mother. . , 

Afanasy Petrovitch stamped his feet, and shouted: 

“I s’pose you think a Russian human being must perish 

for some sort of foreign Trash. ... Is my Vaska to perish 

then? . . . 
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They looked at Vaska He was lying there, looking pale and 
meagre. 

The moujiks felt perturbed. 

Sehvanov to Afanasy Petrovitch: 

Why don’t you get rid of him ... of the other, I mean. God 

with him, let him die . . . the httle Eirghis feUow. We’ve 

r .. ^ lot of them. And what’s one more or less to answer 

for?” 


The moupks gave a look at Vaska and, without another word. 
Went their ways. 

Afanasy Petrovitch took the httle Kirghis and put him mto 
^ tom sack. 

The mother began to weep. Afanasy Petrovitch hit her hghtly 
her jaw and went to the steppe 


Two days later the moujiks stood on their tiptoes near the 
tout and, looking over each other’s shoulder, peeped msidc, 
where on the felt bed the Barghis woman was feeding the white 

cbld 

The Woman had a submissive face with narrow eyes, like 
seeds of oats; she wore her purple silk caftan and boots of 
®iorocco leather. 

The infant had his face snuggled agamst her breast, and he 
played With his hands on the caftan, while his legs pranced 
s-bout With ridiculous awkwardness 

The moujiks looked on and laughed uproariously 
And more tender than anyone else was Afanasy Pctrov'itch 
Sniffing, he said in a tearful voice 
“Ain’t he a fine youngster 1” 

Beyond the linen tent there ran, no-one knew whither* dales, 
chfis, the steppe, alien Mongolia 

No-one knew whither ran Mongolia — a wild beast, and a 
gloomy one. 
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Within half an hour they got used to the red flieker of the 
little lamp, and it grew tedious again. The soldier who had 
rheumatism began to scratch. Insects were biting him. 

“ The devil take them! The cursed things arebiting again. I don’t 
like the Minsk province for that, there’s no hut without them.” 

He restlessly rose to his knees, drew from his pocket a small 
greasy box and, lighting a match, began to draw the flame along 
the wall. 

“Are you burning them again?” asked the soldier with theboUs. 
“Yes, I’m burning the anathemas. They’ve made life miser- 
able for me.” 

“Only see that you don’t burn the hut down!” 

“Never fear!” 

A long silence followed. 

“That’s all there’s to it — ^the women love me,” said the 
orderly. “Why they love me — it’s more than I can say. Not 
one’s been able to stand up against me. By God, it’s true. 
Only last year I was ondeave, and I couldn’t keep the women 
off. Soldiers’ wives. You wouldn’t beheve it of them!” 

“Yes, that’s true as to soldiers’ wives,” said the man who was 
biuning the insects. “You wouldn’t believe it of them! Yet 
everyone knows it. The husbands aren’t at home.” 

“What have they to be afraid of?” said the man with the 
boils angrily. “The husband is in the trenches. Far away. It’s 
hard to live without a man! Ekh! Our life is like serving a 
sentence of hard labour. Only if I ever found out that my little 
wife was tricking me, I’d kill her. By God, I’d kill her!” 

“Good. AU the same you wouldn’t do it!” said the orderly. 
“As I was saying, I arrived there during my leave. Everybody 
taking off their hat to you! Well, I had a jolly good time. I 
couldn’t pass by for the women. Only I don’t want such 
women. What I want is that a woman should be young and 
spruce-like. And in our village, where I was stopping, the tliird 
hut from the end, there was living a woman, a good sort. A 
soldier’s wife. She was called Dasha. That means, Darya. A 
proper sort of woman. Good. I am for her. There’s nothing at 
first. She holds her own, and won’t hear anything. I tried inso- 
— nothing in that. I tried the honour game — nothing in 
that either. A hard nut to crack, thought I. And an artillery- 
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man to bootl I approach her this way and that — she won’t 
give in. I take a stroll with her every blessed day — she won’t 
give in I say to her. I’ll come to you to-night She sits there all 
white hke that oven there. If she’d only smile — but nothing. 
I see people laughmg at me. But nol Just think of it, she came 
to me herself, of her own good will. ‘I can’t,’ says she, ‘stand 
it any longer without my husband.’ And she breaks out crying 
oocause it’s two years smce she’s seen her husband. Of course, 
I kissed her gently-hke, take her hands m mine, and aU that 
I Uved With her during my whole leave as with a wife- 1 come 
to see her m the evening, and she takes off my boots for me, 
and trembles all over. It was wonderful! She followed me wher- 
ever I went, hke a shadow. Such a qmet one she was A fine 
Woman. And the mam thing, if another young fellow went up 
to her — she wouldn’t have anythmg to do with him. But against 
me she wouldn’t stand up. Women love me, and it’s a fact! ” 

“And what provmce do you come from?” asked the soldier 
With the bods suspiciously. 

“The Kherson, the Ananyevsky district We’re not fellow- 
countrymen by any chance?” 

“No I’m from Tavnchesk ” 

“Yes She was a fine woman, was Dasha. In a word, tea with 
cream. Just to think of her is enough to " 

A sufficiently long sdence followed. 

“What village do you come from?” suddenly asked the man 
wrapped m rags, in a weak voice 

They all turned to him From the dark comer gleamed a 
single attentive eye 

“I’m from Nikolaevka, the Ananyevsky district Country- 
man, by any chance?” 

“Yes, we’re countrymen,” rcphed the man m rags. “I too 
am from Nikolaevka ” 

“Ah!” The orderly grew ammated. “That means you know 
Dasha, the soldier’s wife?” 

“I know her,” uttered the weak voice. “She’s my wife Mj"- 
wife So we’re fcllpw-countrymen ” 

It became so quiet that the dun booramg of a gun in the hncs, 
eight versts away, was clearly audible. Tlie soldier vitli the 
boils coughed. 
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“If only I could have a drink . , said the man wrapped in 
rags. 

He felt frozen again. He was cold and uncomfortable. He 
wished he might neither see nor hear anything, nor feel the 
fever that burned at his eyes and temples. It seemed to him 
there was no war, and no stranger’s hut, and no bristly soldier — 
he was in his fancy in his own hut — and all this appeared to be 
only a horrible nightmare. 
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him, but Ivan did not hear them. The sole creature capable 
of dissipating his confusion before his lot was liis aunt; and it 
was toward her he was now wending his way. His aunt lived 
in a rich village twenty versts away. She was living out her 
time as a nurse at the priest’s house. She was good, and was 
called !Maria. He often came to her with his griefs, and, after 
three days as her guest, he would retiun to his own village 
more happily reconciled to his fate. The sorrows of the world 
did not perturb him. 

In that same stern year the 'War had broken out. The world 
was in agony, and in its convulsions it gnawed the ground 
poisoned by its own blood. Maddened by the thirst to see their 
own home and family and to build a new life, the soldiers 
abandoned the front and became scattered wanderers in the 
land. In hostUe bands they passed by the village, because the 
village in which Ivan Esakov lived stood on one of the main 
highways. The road ran on a high embankment and against 
the blazing evening sunset were to b.e seen the dragging, droop- 
ing figiues, dark with anger and weighed down with weapons, 
which they bore with them for every untoward occasion. 
These appearances awakened forebodings of misfortune in the 
hearts of the peasants to whom the soldiers came for bread, 
but they did not frighten Ivan, locked as in a fastness in his 
impenetrable silence. 

Ivan was oblivious of the things which happened round him. 
A soft, gentle snow was falling, the road was comfortable, 
covered as with down; it was pleasant to wander upon it in 
the obscure darkness toward the remote welcoming flame in his 
aunt’s window and to think about Lenka. Proud and handsome 
creature that she was, it was not for her to marry a white- 
browed joiuneyman, and when Ivan understood this he at 
once decided to present the head kerchief to Aunt Maria in 
gratitude for her soheitude, so that she might wear it during 
holy days and remember the orphan. 

It was darkening when, having passed the wood, he began 
to elimb upward toward the village. It stood on the hfll, the 
belfry stuck into the heavens, and under it the evening birds 
careered. He took the usual path toward the priest’s house and 
knocked. The door was opened to him not by his aunt, ,but by 
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the priest’s daughter, and all at once Ivan’s heart beat violently 
at the ostensible incongruity. Guiltily smiling and clutching at 
the hat m his hands, he gazed at the girl, vrho crossly stamped 
her foot clad in a felt boot and bade him go. 

In answer to her cry, the sleepy priest came out. He was 
dressed in striped wadded trousers, and he was unkempt and 


angry. 

“The old woman has died,” he said, digging his fingers deep 
into his abundant hair. “She’s died and’s lying under a stone.” 

Then Ivan began to bow low and humbly to thank the priest, 
and he did this for a long time, and when he came to his senses 
he was sitting on a bench in the porch and before him stood 
his aunt’s meagre suitcase, while his hat lay before the closed 
door. He put his hat on his thmnish hair, and drew the kerchief 
from his bosom. He no longer had anyone to whom he might 
offer it, and, dumbfoimded, he gazed at it The kerchief was 
a cheap one, with a narrow flowery border, but it was red and 
pretty, he thought. In the half-darkness it flamed, and it 
burned Ivan’s hands. He qmckly thrust it mto its former place, 
m his bosom, and descended the steps. The dim shafts of light 
from the priest’s windows pierced the half darkness, and in 
these shafts of hght he could see the snow falling. 

“A misadventure,” he said, smfling m a lost way at himself; 
for there was no place for him m the big village, and the wolves 
hmdered his returning to Lenka So he decided to look fora 
night’s lodging at the pot-house, which was kept by a widow. 
The ^voman made a decoction from apples, and the dnnlc was 
famed throughout the distnct-With tucked-up sleeves and buxom 
bosom and looking verj" much the Amazon, she took Ivaii’a 
money m a husincss-hkc way and brought him^ cut a bottle. 

“It’s turned out thick enough to dilute, said the widow, 
and pneked up her cars at a whining sound audible in the 
nocturnal silence. “Again EGm is beating his wife. He loves 
to do it across the face Tell me, what passions exist on earth!” 
cjiiddcnlv recognising in her customer a deaf man, she lc»k it into 
i,rr head to use him for diverting her from her widowed Urcdoir, 
Uniting her clpudv face close to Ivan's, she slapped him in 
n like fashion on his back, and bursting into giifrr.w, 
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was lying on the table near ihe lamp, and because of it the 
vapours rising from the vat in which the spiced drink was 
cooking appeared red. With his habitual confused smile Ivan 
went into the hut, and sitting down by the stove, he watched 
the widow prepare a repast on the table, consisting of soaked 
apples, nuts and bottle already bought by Ivan. Then, with 
hands folded across her stomach, she gravely seated herself 
on a bench, and bade Ivan to make liimself at home. Jlaking 
an effort not to look at the unsightly hole in the widow’s strong 
teeth, a souvenir left by her bullying first husband, Ivan took 
the glass from the table and for a moment watched his own 
reflection in the liquid, dark as fate itself, then, with a frown, 
he drank the contents of the glass at one gulp and stretched 
his hand out for a second glass, but for some reason hesitated 
and sat down on the bench. 

Sadly, yet with the dignity of assurance, the widow observed 
his incoherent movements. • 

“Why do you sit there lamenting-like, and don’t liven up a 
bit?” she asked, gnawing at a tough apple skin. “Why be angry 
at anybody . . . you look as though you hadn’t anything or 
anybody in life. Every crow crawls into its hole at night, but 
you are alone, without a nest, an orphan!” With a bitter tear 
of sjrmpathy the widow was preparing the way for love s 
solace. “And your eye is uneasy, sickly. . . . How can a man 
look at a woman with an eye like that? A woman is a hornless 
beast, a cunning creature ... a woman wants good > cheer. 
Another one in my place would have shown you the door Jong 
ago! Only I’m sorry for you.” 

Ivan was silent, without ceasing watching the yellow leaf of 
flame in the lamp, and he was thinking that it was well to have 
matches against wolves. The widow had already edged her 
way to his side and was petting him and making love to him, 
inciting liim to passion, but he paid no attention to her con- 
tacts. Not being used to drink, he became intoxicated at once, 
and though he thought of his aunt’s suit-case, he had no will to 
rise. It was then that she extinguished the flame of the lamp. 
Ivan turned in confusion, but in the widow’s place there was 
darkness, satiated with the same red, odorous vapours. The 
dead silence rose, rang and darted away, quickly he hit out and 
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struck something stony, but the red vapours merely laughed, 
mockmg his resistance. . . He fell asleep only towards dawn 
in a dream he saw the quiet road of the wood; the tree 
branches bepowdered with snow mchned over the road, and 
fill tliis was enveloped m a confused, restless longing for Lenka. 

With the object of avoiding gossip and entertaimng no hopes 
of further amorous actions on the part of Ivan, the widow 
quickly awakened him and jostled hun, unfed, across the yard 
into the street On her sated face it was impossible to note any 
traces of the mght just passed, though it left Ivan weary. Tued 
of her sohtude, she had not sated her longmg with Ivan, and 
the respectable moujiks had not yet returned from the war. 
Burmng with shame for this the first misadventure of its kmd 
m his hfe, Ivan made no effort to remam any longer with the 
woman. * 

For a mmute, while the bolt made a mahgnant noise behind 
the gates, he stood irresolutely; then he trembled and ran 
away across the chaste snow. His body was m pain, xmtil once 
more he entered the wood which he had j'ust seen m his dream 
Here everything was stilled, the pam as well as the shame, 
because lus own inner silence feU m with the silence of the 
World Every step he took here across space was pleasantly 
famihar He secretly knew his favourite tree by name, he 
remembered by face every jumper bush He had been here 
hundreds of times, but now he was glad at the dumb solemmty 
of the mormng, m which, as it were, his own undended truth 
had taken shelter His breast became filled with cheer and 
bhtheness, while his body became hght, and the bearing of it 
to meet its fate was no onerous task Suddenly Ivan wanted to 
shout, and he reframed only because in the distance he espied 
some sledges in the road 

“Ah, you’d better hurry, lad . . there, at the Krutihns, 
someone got away with a horse last night'” shouted an old 
man quickly from his sledge, but recognising the deaf man he 
merely w'avcd his hand and smacked his lips to hurrj'- his marc. 
The perturbation in his iNords did not touch Ivan, and at the 
end of lus journey lus sorrows of yesterday were wholly lifted, 
he felt only hunger, and when the plain in all its snowy magni- 
ficence opened before him, he was again ready for lus astounding 
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misadventures. It was near midday, and Ivan was already 
coming face to face with unfamiliar persons attired in militar}’’ 
tatters. 

Ascending a mound which overlooked the village, Ivan sadly 
paused on its height. Below him, near the storehouses, where, 
from time immemorial, crowds gathered, there was a huge 
throng. Angry fists rose above human heads, and many men’s 
feet attired in felt boots were urged across the snow by rage; 
the dense vapours of breathing floated above the throng. Inter- 
mittently, with the moujiks, strange soldiers stamped -their 
feet; there was about a dozen of them, and they joined in dis- 
cussing the occiurence of the night. Two good-natured bearded 
moujiks held the blacksmith Zotov under the arms, while the 
others formed a tight ring to prevent an escape. The black- 
smith, who was a notorious horse-thief in the district, smiled 
sullenly, at the stem judges; he hardened himself and he spat; 
he had apparently reconciled himself to his fate. At the same 
time a taU lean moujik, Foma Krutflin himself, was holding 
forth before the villagers . . . not so much before them as before 
the strange soldiers . . . and not so much before the soldiers 
as before the dark power of their guns, at which he looked 
askew with an emaged eye. 

“I ask you, feUow moujiks, what does it mean?” asked Foina, 
turning to the provisional cotut of justice. “And what’s one to 
do? Bring the horse for the night into one’s hut? . . . The 
authorities have bunked, so it’s up to you fellows to take the 
law into your own hands . . . for if you don’t watch out, the 
thief will take your breeches off and carry away your hut on 
his shoulders. Look at Zotov now! There isn’t any shame in 
him nor a tear. He’s willing enough to talk a heap, but as for 
repenting he’s not thinking of it a bit! Repent, scoundrel, did 
you get away with my Crow?” shouted KIrutilin in a shrill 
voice, and from rage fiimg his hat on the ground. 

“What if I did!” the blacksmith admitted sulkily, rolling a 
small cigar in his fingers and spitting out blood from blows 
he had received. 

Thev were about to execute the sentence pronounced by 
strangers against the villain when, suddenly, Vasily Bragin 
stepped into the midst of the throng. He was low of stature, 
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sharp of tongue, unmerciful of heart. His sickly eyes always 
emitted tears and he never looked anyone m the face, and for 
this reason the village valued and feared Vasdy Bragin’s 
judgements. 

“I am thinkmg,” he began, stroking his bristly grey hair m 
his habitual manner, “the blacksmith won’t think again of 
fooling with other people’s horses. ...” He had m mind the 
blows the blacksmith had received in the mght. “Only why 
should one punish Zotov? We noight as well shoot our horses 
With our own hands, and be done with it We have but one 
blacksmith, fellow moujiks, for a whole district and a half . . . 
he shoes our mare, and our colt, and is a regular veterinary 
so to speak, and he stretches the hoop over the wheel Zotov 
IS the first nail in our management. It’s too early to thmk of 
^•gging ^tov’s gravel We’re grateful to the soldier boys 
here . . . how they’ve devoted themselves to the war and live 
everywhere in mditary fashion . . . but now we’ll speak straight, 
the chaps need a bit of work to do. But we’re going to stand 
up for our blacksmith, and we shan’t give him up to the 
soldier boys for amusement!” He .paused for a respite and 
lifted his screwed-up eyes toward the mound from which 
Ivan was descending to the wdlage, at that moment the 
speaker’s tearful eyes looked dispassionately and sagely. “And 
to let such a chance pass is not to be thought of . to be sure, 
we ought to make a warning of death to wicked people FeUow 
moujiks, we have but one blacksmith, and we have four 
carpenters Now it seems to me we can easier spare a carpenter 
than the blacksimth ...” 

He jumped down from the log and was immediately lost in 
the crowd. No-one looked at Vasily Bragm, but everyone 
thought his thought and was m accord with his decision. At 
this moment Ivan, propelled by the perilous curiosity of a deaf 
man, nudged his way through the crowd into the circle. All 
were silent, and suddenly he observed that they were all looking 
at hun He was an orphan, he was a carpenter, he was a poor 
wretch, and there was no-one to weep over him, he was giulty, 
because his guilt was necessary to the community He smiled 
now to one side, now to the other, but the faces m the crowd 
all assumed the same pattern, cold and forbidding 
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“Submit, Ivan, it’s all the same to you!” said an old man 
who stood nearest to him, warning him with a raised finger. 

“Have a pity on the community, Vaniusha. You can see 
for yourself, horse thieves have overcome us . . . and we shan’t 
forget you!” ; 

“We’ll bury yoU like our own son . . . Woh!” came a shout 
from behind, and the voice conquered by its real despair, but. 
Ivan did not hear. i. 

He was astonished at the hands outstretched towards him 
from all sides, but the crowd had already moved from the spot 
and drew him along beyond the village. Fearlessly smiling and 
making no attempt at justification, because not even in thought S 
had he sinned against the world, he went with the crowd; he ' 
only thought that his misadventures had gone rather fast. It 
even seemed to him that he was deceiving the world with his,‘ 
nameless guilt — and this was the cause of his confused snule. 
Once outside the village, the crowd moved across the.fjhas'Asv^ 
snow of the fields; in the rear the old men briskly limped along, | 
and in front ran the httle children to witness Ivan’s last mis- ». ' 
adventme. He was placed near a gully, and two soldiers, whose 
eyes deeper than those of the others were sunlten under their 
foreheads, loaded their rifles. In the same instant, as during a 
betrothal, the women raised their voices. ] 

It was a windy place,, and in the driven snow were thrust j , 
upward the black heads of milfoil. Ivan tore one of them off| 
and, after rubbing it between his fingers in a bewildered way < 
he smelt its aroma, dense and poignant in the frosty air. He 
was stUl smiling and, on meeting the glance of the soldiers’ 
screwed-up eyes, comprehended much in his fate and, above 
all, his bitter nonconformity with the impetuous tempests of 
the world. Ivan again remembered the forgotten suitease of 
his aunt’s, his heriinge, but this was no time to think about a 
suitcase. 

“Greet Lenka for me!” was all he shouted into the air, wher'^-' ■ 
a bird soared, and for the second time in the course of the da' ^ 
his o%vn silence merged with the silence of the world. 



